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PREFACE. 




The object of this book is to trace the main lines of develop¬ 
ment in English literatnre from its beginnings down to the 

year 1800.- 

The authors have had primarily iu mind the needs of 
students who are reading for the Intermediate examination 
of London University or examinations of a similar standard, 
and for this reason the chapters which deal with the years 
down to 1579 are meant to give, with some exception in the 
treatment of Chaucer, a less detailed account than the 
chapters which deal with the years after 1579. In the later 
chapters it has been considered desirable to discuss the great 
writers with as much fullness as a book of this scope permits, 
to give a relatively shorter but yet prominent account of 
writers like Massinger, Gay, and Clarendon, and, while out¬ 
lining the various tendencies representative of each period 
and making that outline concrete and useful by referring to 
minor writers where necessary, to omit, as a general rule, 
those writers who would deserve no more mention than would 
normally be given in a line or two. 

The adoption of this plan has seemed the more justifiable, 
because it enables the reader to see the outstanding writers 
in truer perspective, without keeping him ignorant of the 
main cross-currents and under-currents, and because it liclps 
to ensure the reader against the confusion which a free mention 
of small figures is liable to cause. Further, this limitation of 
scope has made possible illustrative quotation on a larger 
scale than otherwise would have been practicable, and it is 
hoped that the reader will be drawn by these quotations to 
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turn to tlie works of the writers themselves and make a 
first-hand acquaintance with them. 

Such an acquaintance, of course, must be made: the 
purpose of a guide like this is left imfulfilled if it does not lead 
the reader to a personal exploration of the field mapped out. 

This book represents a thorough revision and a complete 
re-arrangement of the matter of the Intermediate Textbook of 
English Literature by A. J. Wyatt, M.A., and W. H. Low, 
M.A., as revised and partly rewritten by Professor Drennan, 
M.A. Chapters!, to V., VIII., XII., XIV., XXIL, XXV., and 
XXVI. are either wholly, or for the most part, by Dr. A. S. 
Collins, who has also contributed the Appendix. For the 
other chapters Dr. Collins is greatly indebted to the authors of 
the earlier book; he has often condensed, expanded, and 
corrected the work of these chapters in the interests of the 
new plan of the book and in the light of recent research, but 
especially in the accounts of the great figures, Shakespeare, 
Milton, Dryden, and others, a large proportion of the original 
matter has been retained. 

Acknowledgements are also due to various authorities on 
the periods covered, notably to Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s 
British Drama, and to Miss G. E. Hollingworth, M.A., for 
valuable advice and sustrestions. 
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CHAPTER I. 


BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 

1 . Introductory.—It used to be said that Chaucer was “ the 
father of English poetry.*’ Dryden calle d him so, and the 
title clung to him. But in Dryden’s d^ little was known of 
English literature, at least of that which came before the 
Elizabethans, and that ignorance remained until well into last 
century. Since then, however, knowledge of our earlier 
literature and of the growth of our language from the earliest 
times has steadily increased, with the result that, although 
Chaucer’s outstanding qualities still tempt us to leave him his 
title of father, we can only do so with certain important 
reservations. Chaucer did not suddenly create something 
fresh; he did not begin a literature which had had no previous 
existence. What he did was to rise amazingly above his 
contemporaries, and to write the first poetry of the highest 
quality in such a form of our English tongue that we can still 
read it without very much difficulty. 

2. The Birth of England.—For the origins of English 
literature we turn naturally to the origins of English history 
—to the time when Britain ceased to be Britain, and became 
England, that is the land of the Angles, because it had been 
conquered and settled by the Angles, and the other tribes 
which had come over with them from the shores of Germany. 

The Roman occupation of Britain had come to an end in 
Ill, and the British, rendered unwarlike by their long peace 
under Roman rtde, had found themselves hard pressed by 
the wild races around them. To the north the Piets poured 
down from the Scottish highlands; on the west the Scots 
(the Irish), in league with the Piets, came plundering and 
ravaging from across the sea; and then over the North Sea 
other fierce pirates sailed, descending upon the eastern shores. 

I.T.E.LIT. i 
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Before long the task of repelling these invaders became too 
great, and the British, in the hope of thus being able to defeat 
their Celtic foes, made terms with the pirates from Germany 
and called them in to their defence. This was in 449 when 
Hengest and Horsa, two English chieftains, with their bands 
landed in the Isle of Thanet at the invitation of the British 
chieftain, Vortigern. 

Here English history begins, for the English never gave up 
the footing they had thus gained in Britain. No sooner was 
the dang^from the Piets removed than the British found that 
their allies were an even greater danger. The English turned 
upon them; Hengest possessed himself of Kent; band after 
band came over from Germany—Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, 
tribes all closely akin—and gradually the wave of conquest 
swept over Britain. The British fought stubbornly, but all 
round the coast the invading pirates pushed their way inland. 
They sailed up the rivers, and then fought their way across 
the country. Once in 520 the British won a great victory at 
Mount Badon in the west, but it was only a setback to the 
English, whose conquest, though it was slow, was in the end 
complete and thorough. By the end of the seventh century 
the British had been driven to the mountain fastnesses of 
Wales, and to the western shores, Cornwall and Cumberland, 
and the land that was once Britain was henceforth England. 


3. The Birth of English Literature.—Literature is, of course, 
strictly the written expression of thought and emotion, 
but in considering early literature we are justified in talking 
of the literature which was born and for long lived on the lips 
of a people. Men sang songs and told tales long before they 
came to write down their songs and tales. We know how the 
teaching of the Jewish rabbis of old was committed to 
memory. We see in the great Greek epic, the Iliad, an 
example of a poem that gradually grew from older tales, until 
its accumulation of inwoven legends was written down and 
later ascribed to one man, Homer. Similarly, the tribes who 
came from Germany to Britain brought with them legends 
and folk lore which had been current in their former homes. 
Tales they surely had which were told by their chieftain’s 
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must have sung round their camp-fires; 
chants must have celebrated their victories, and enshrined the 
deeds of their heroes. 

In these unwritten songs and tales, then, is the source of 
English literature, and as soon as they came to be set down 
in writing our national heritage begins. However strange 
and foreign this literature may seem, when viewed across the 
gap of centuries which yawns between it and us, we have no 
right to repudiate it, and, as we shall see in th^ iollowing 
survey, some of its strains are strains native td English 
literature of all the ages—the love of the sea, the joy in brave 
deeds, the sense of melancholy. 

4, The Name ** Old English.”—It was customary some years 
ago to call this early literature which we are about to consider 
by the name of Anglo-Saxon. But this name, while it reminds 
us of our racial origin from the Angles and Saxons, tends to 
suggest something foreign, and to lead us into thinking of it as 
something separate from our literature after the Norman 
conquest. The literature before the Conquest has, therefore, 
been renamed Old English, and this is the more justifiable 
name, because, however much there may superficially seem a 
great cleavage between the literature before the Conquest 
and that after it, there is no such even superficial appearance 
of a cleavage between the language of England before the 
Conquest, and that of Norman England. The development 
of the English language has been smoothly continuous. 

If we read the first entries in the Aytglo-Saxon Chronicle 
recording events that happened before the time of King Alfred, 
and then read the last entries dealing with King Stephen’s 
reign nearly a century after the Conquest, we shall see that the 
change in the English, in the syntax, and in the form of the 
words, had been comparatively small. 

By the Norman Conquest the seeds of a great change had, 
indeed, been sown in the English language—a change in the 
direction of simplicity, towards the loss of many terminations 
and the levelling of others, and so on; but even when, after 
1300, the vocabulary began to be considerably affected by 
its wide borrowings from French and Latin, the language 


bard; songs they 
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remained basically the same. Its essential words, its pro¬ 
nouns, conjunctions, and prepositions, and its wealth of 
monosyllabic words are the same as those of Old English. 
The spelling and pronunciation have changed so that often 
we cannot recognise the words of to-day in their pre-Conquest 
form, but nevertheless a whole host of words are nearly 
identical All the more reason, then, that we should recognise 
as part of the heritage of English literature the early works 
written in our native tongue. 


5. “ Beowulf.”—The greatest Old English poem is the epic 
Beowulf, but, although it was written in England and in 
English, it took its birth in the land from which the English 
had come across the sea. Its hero, Beowulf, is a prince of 
the Geats, who were probably a tribe in what is now Southern 
Sweden, and the scene of the poem is first Denmark and then 
Sweden. One of the characters, Hygelac, is definitely known 
in history, and died about the year 515, and in all probability 
Beowulf himself and others, too, are historical figures. In 
fact the poem has every mark of being one that arose in praise 
of a particular hero, later embodied other legends, lived on 
the lips of a succession of bards, and was finally written down. 
It seems reasonable to suppose that a bard of the Geats 
came to settle among the Angles, and that the latter brought 
the tale with them to England. There it was probably 
written down in its final form soon after the year 700, while 
the only extant manuscript of it dates from somewhere round 
the year 1000. 

The tale falls into two parts. In the first Beowulf goes to 
Denmark because he has heard that the Danes are troubled 
by the ravages of a horrible monster called Grendel. After a 
great struggle he overcomes it, and tears off its arm as it is 
inaldng one of its night raids on the warriors in the great hall 
of the Danes, Then the monster goes off to its haunt, and 
dies, but the next night its mother descends on the sleepers, 
and sla 3 's another noble Dane. Next morning Beowulf 
pursues her to her den beneath the sea, where in a deadly 
combat he kills her. So the Danes are freed of the horror 
which had long made their famous Hall desolate. Beowulf 
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is rewarded, and returns laden with gifts and full of honour 
to his own country. 

Then in the second part of the poem we hear how in his 
old age, when Beowulf has become king of the Geats, he is 
called upon to save his country from a fierce Dragon which 
is ravaging everywhere, out of rage at the loss of its hoarded 
treasure. Again Beowulf is victorious, but he is slain in the 
fight, and the poem ends with the building of his grave high up 
on the cliffs where sailors may see and honour it. 

Such a tale, dealing as it does with monsters and a dragon, 
might have been as unreal as a medieval romance. It belongs, 
however, definitely to the class of epic poems and not to that 
of romances, because, despite its fabulous creatures, it depicts 
an essentially real world. We have noted its links with history, 
but its realism lies in much more than those—it lies in the truth 
of the characterisation and of the descriptions of nature. 
Beowulf is a living figure, the embodiment of the early English 
ideal of a heroic warrior and prince. His bravery, the loyalty 
he inspires, his courtesy, his strength, his love for his people, 
all ring true; and the lesser figures, too, are equally convinc¬ 
ing. In fact, if we grant the unnatural monsters, the tale is 
a true tale in the same way as, if we grant Prosperous magic, 
Shakespeare’s Tempest is a true tale. 

Nor is the supernatural element very far removed from 
reality. The monster Grendel and its mother were surely 
not mere inventions. The people who dwelt in the wild, 
desolate fen country in which that part of the talc is laid must 
have suffered similar raids from the fierce wild creatures that 
haunted the waste land. Some bears, perhaps, fiercer than 
others had come out of the eery mists of the night and slain 
men, and the terror they caused had lived in the memory of 
men, until the creatures themselves had been magnified in 
legend into monsters. At any rate, the setting in which the 
poet introduces Grendel is vividly drawn, and the background 
of wind-swept heath stretching out to the cold grey seas of 
the North is undeniably the work of a literary artist. 

The verse in which Beowulf is written is an unrhymed al¬ 
literative verse, in which the length of the lines is determined 
by the number of stresses. Each line is divided clearly into 
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two; each half-line normally contains two strong stresses, and 
each full line must have two alliterating syllables, and may 
have three. It is by means of the alliteration that the two 
half-lines are bound together. The alliterating syllables are 
always those on which the strong stress falls, and any vowel 
may alliterate with any other vowel. The number of un¬ 
stressed syllables and their position may vary considerably, 
and this variation prevents any possibility of monotony, and 
permits the poet to suit his rhythm to his matter. This metre 
is the staple metre of nearly all Old English poetry, and 
typical lines from Beowulf are as follows:— 

Street wees stan-fah, sti^; wisode 
(The street was paved with stones, the path led) 

Atol aejl^ca, ealdre )?Inum 
(The terrible monster, to thy prince).” 

The following rendering of part of a famous passage of 
Beowulf gives perhaps as good a notion of our Old English 
poetry as can be conveyed in a translation. It describes the 
moorland retreat of Grendel and his mother:— 


“ Thoy dwell in a dim hidden land. 

The wolf-bents they bide in, on the nesses the windy. 
The perilous fen-path where the stream of the fell-side 
Midst the mists of the nesses wends netherward ever. 
The flood under earth. Naught far away hence. 

But a mile-mark forsooth, there standeth the mere, 

And over it ever hang groves all berimed, 

The wood fast by the roots over-helmeth the water. 

But each niglit may one a dread wonder there see, 

A fire in the flood. But none liveth so wise 

Of the bairns of mankind, that the bottom may know. 

Althougli the heath-stepper beswnked by hounds. 

The hart strong of horns, that holt-wood should seek to 
Driven fleeing from far, he shall sooner leave life. 

Leave life-breath on the bank or ever will he 
Therein hide his head. No hallow'd stead is it: 

Thence the blending of water-waves ever upriseth 
Wan up to the welkin, whenso the wind stirreth 
Weather-storms loathly, until the lift darkens 
And weepeth the heavens." ^ 


' LI. 1357-67 of the " Story of Beowulf," done out of the Old English 
tongue by William Morris and A. J. Wyatt: London, 1895. 
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Of this kind of epic Beowulf is our only surviving example 
from Old English literature, except for a fragment known 
as The Fight at Finnsburg^ which seems to have dealt with a 
tale to which there are allusions in Beowulf^ and a fragment 
known as Waldere. But a good deal of other poetry survives 
connected with the names of Caedmon, and Cynewulf. 


6. Caedmon (d. 680).—It is Caedmon to whom we should 
really give the name of “ the father of English poetry.” All 
that we know of him is contained in a delightful passage of 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, Bede tells how Caedmon was 
a cow-herd at the monastery at Whitby in Yorkshire. This 
cow-herd was a quiet, retiring man, but one night, when he 
had left his companions because the time had come for 
songs, and he could sing nothing, an angel appeared to him 
and bade him sing. Caedmon replied that he could not, 
but the angel again bade him sing, and the gift of song was 
divinely given him. Next morning he told the authorities 
what had befallen him, and the Abbess had him taught in 
order that, when he had the knowledge, he could sing of divine 
things. 

Yet the only poem of which we can be sure that Caedmon 


was the author is a short poem on Creation, found written in 
in a copy of Bede’s history. For long it was thought that 
several other poems were his. These were contained in a 


manuscript which Archbishop Ussher in 1651 lent to a Dutch 
scholar, Francis Junius, who in 1655 published them as 
Caedmon’s. They consist of versions of the early Biblical 
stories told in the same alliterative verse as that used by the 


poet who wrote Beowulf^ and three of the poems have been 
called Genesis^ Exodus, and Daniel, while a second group 


consists of shorter poems on other religious themes such as the 
Resurrection. Modern scholarship, however, has proved 
that, if Caedmon had any share in all these poems, it was a 
small one; they are obviously the work of more than one poet, 
while some date after the time of Caedmon who died about 


680, and others show more learning than it is possible that 
Caedmon could have acquired and part of Genesis is a transla¬ 
tion of an Old Saxon poem. 
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But, though we cannot claim these poems as Caedmon’s, 
they are interesting for their intrinsic merits. They show 
considerable narrative power, and the Saxon insertion in 
Genesis which describes the fall of the Angels, has dramatic 
vigour and passionate intensity. Further, they have an added 
interest for us when we know that Junius, the Dutch scholar, 
was a friend of Milton’s and remember that part of the poetry 
deals with the theme of Paradise Lost, Bbs friend may have 
read them to Milton, and they may have slightly influenced 
Milton. Finally, the poems indicate that, though they are 
not Caedmon’s, Caedmon may have been their father in the 
sense that they are probably the work of a school of religious 
poets, of which school Caedmon was the founder. 

7 . Cynewulf, 750.—But the greatest of the Old English 
religious poets was Cynewulf. He wrote his poetry probably 
in the latter half of the eighth century, and four poems are 
known certainly to be his because he worked his name into 
passages in them by means of runic letters—the letters of an 
old alphabet once used in Northern Europe. These letters, 
since each was a particular word as well as a symbol, could 
easily be worked into a poem, and the poems in which these 
runic signatures occur are the Crist, Elene, Juliana, and The 
Fates of the Ajpostles, Moreover, there are other poems 
similar in style, which may well be Cynewulf’s, and which, if 
they are not his, suggest, as with Caedmon, that there was a 
school of poetry deserving the name Cynewulfian. Among 
these other poems are Andreas, Gu^lac, and the Dream of the 
Rood. 

In the poems which are undoubtedly Cynewulf’s the value 
of the poetry varies. At its best the Crist (i.e. Christ) shows a 
high lyrical and dramatic power, and intense religious feeling. 
The Elene is a narrative of the finding of the true cross by 
Helena, the mother of the Emperor Constantine; it contains 
a fine martial passage, and, of particular interest, a seemingly 
autobiographical passage, in which the poet speaks of having 
himself seen the cross in a vision. Juliana is a versified tale 
of a Saint. The Fates of the Apostles is apparently the epilogue 
to the Andreas, which we are therefore probably justifieefin 
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claiming as Cynewulf’s. The Andreas tells a legendary tale of 
St. Andrew, and tells it in a manner similar to that of Beowulf; 
St. Andrew is a warrior like those in Beowulf^ and the descrip¬ 
tion of ^t. Andrew’s sea-voyage reminds us of the descriptive 
power of the earlier poet.) 

8. “Dream of the Rood.”—Of the other religious poems the 
Dream of the Rood most deserves mention. The rood is the 
cross of Christ, and the poet describes how the cross appeared 
to him in a dream, all glittering with gems and with the blood 
of Christ streaming down it, and told him its story. 

Because of the reference in the Eleiie to such a dream, the 
poem has often been claimed as Cynewulf’s, but his authorship 
of it remains very doubtful. It is a poem of rich beauty, and 
is further interesting as our first dream poem. 

9 . Miscellaneous Lyrics.—In our early poets there was a 
strong strain of melancholy lyricism, and there is a small 
group of lyrics of some merit, which includes The Wanderer, 
The Seafarer, and The Ruin, where the themes arc the sadness 
and transitoriness of life. 

Again, there is a collection of poetical riddles, poems in 
which the poet describes his object, and leaves his readers (or 
rather, in those early times, his audience) to deduce what it is. 
These show descriptive power, particularly where a storm at 
sea is in the poet’s mind. 

Finally, we must note the two battle poems The Battle of 
Brunanburh (937) and the Battle of Maldon (991). The 
former occurs in the prose Anglo-Saxon Chronicle: the 
chronicler’s patriotism seems to have demanded heroic verse 
for his medium, and the spirit of his account we may judge 
from Tennyson’s rendering of the poem into modern English. 
The latter is a noble piece of epic narrative, on a level witli 
Beowulf, and celebrates a fight with the Danes in Essex. 

10. General Characteristics of Old English Poetry.—The 
poems we have mentioned include not only the best, but 
nearly all the Old English poetry that survives. That it is 
not all that was written is more than probable: much must 
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have perished, and even Beowulf itself has come down to us 
in only one manuscript. ^ But this small collection is enough 
to show that Old English poetry is by no means negligible. 
It is not tentative, mere crude poetic beginnings, but the 
expression of a group of poetic schools which had attained to 
a high standard. Rather is it true that of the beginnings of 
our poetry we have almost no survivals—we have only some 
of the finished products of the pre-Conquest English culture. 

Moreover, it is worth noting that we have not these poems 
even quite in their original language. Caedmon was a poet 
from the North, and most of the other poets, too, belonged to 
the North. It was the Angliatis, not- the-Saxons. who._ 3 ffere 
t he p ojita. But the language of the poems as we have them is 
the West Saxon dialect. That dialect was the leading dialect 
in the centuries preceding the Conquest, and the surviving 
manuscripts are late ones, copies made in their own dialect 
by West Saxon scribes. 

The characteristics of Old English poetry are an admiration 
of heroism, and an ability to express it with simple dignity 
and vigour; a love of the sea, of the wilder aspects of nature 
shown in realistic descriptions of the cold grey waters of the 
German ocean, with its whales and its sea birds, and of the 
rocky cliffs and desolate moors; a reflective melancholy, and 
a sense of a brooding fate over mankind; a limited, but 
concrete and picturesque diction. In Cynewulf’s work there 
is, indeed, a rich, and luxuriant diction, but Cynewulf, too, is 
hampered by the narrow poetic diction which, though adequate 
for heroic themes, was out of place in a description of Christ 
and his apostles. The imagination of the poets may have led 
them to look on the apostles as warriors, but one can hardly 
help feeling that the diction itself was so solely appropriate 
to tales of war that it often constrained the religious poet to 
an heroic treatment. If we look on Beowulf as the truly 
typical Old English poem, we shall not go far wrong. 

11 . Prose.—Old English prose can be more summarily 
dismissed. It possesses none of the artistic merits of the 
poetry, and is on the whole pedestrian and uninspired, though, 
at its best, fairly adequate for straightforward narrative. 
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The greatest prose work written in England before the 
Norman Conquest was the Ecclesiastical History by Bede 
(673-735), but this was in Latin. The chief English prose 
consists of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle^ works connected with 
King Alfred’s name, and homilies by Abbot .^Ifric. 

12. “Anglo-Saxon. Chronicle,”—The Chronicle was already 
being written in Alfred’s reign. The first entries were very 
brief, but gradually the accounts set down under each year 
were expanded, and there is quite a full record of Alfred’s 
wars with the Danes written by contemporaries while events 
were still fresh in men’s minds. As we have already men¬ 
tioned, one of its most spirited entries is that for the year 
937, when the Chronicler was inspired to celebrate the battle of 
Brunanburh in verse. 

There are seven manuscripts of the Chronicle^ three carry 
on the narrative after the Norman Conquest, one to 1070, the 
second to 1079, and the third, the Peterborough Chronicle, as 
far as the end of King Stephen’s reign in 1154. As literature 
its value is not very high, but as a historical document it is 
invaluable, and it has a pre-eminence of its own in that it is 
the earliest history of its kind in any of the languages of 
modern Europe. 

King Alfred had the education of his people at heart, and 
he either translated himself or caused others to translate for 
him such works as the Universal History of Orosius (circ, 418 
A.D.), Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, the Consolation of Philo¬ 
sophy of Boethius, and Gregory’s Pastoral Care, These 
translations were no doubt educative at that time, but they 
are too pedestrian to rank as literature. 

13. .^hfric (9551—10201).—The Homilies and Lives of the 
Saints of Abbot .^Elfric in the early years of the eleventh 
century reach a higher standard of artistry in prose. There 
was a widespread belief about the year 1000 that the end 
of the world was at hand, and this belief and the unsettled 
condition of the country were responsible for some of his 
most vigorous sermons. On the whole he wrote plainly in 
order to be understood by the common people, and his 
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prose was much more supple and efEective than that of 
Alfred’s works. In the L/ives of the Saints, however, he wrote 
a more poetical, and rhythmical prose, highly alliterative. 

Apart from these prose works there is hardly any prose 
written before the Conquest which deserves the consideration 
of any but specialists. 



CHAPTER IT. 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST TO CHAUCER. 

14. Introduction.—Tlie period between the Norman Con¬ 
quest and the birth of Chaucer is not at all important in 
English literature for what it produced, but it was very 
important as a period of preparation. 

With the coming of the Normans Old English literature 
died completely away—with the sole exception of the con¬ 
tinuation of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Epochs of literature 
always follow a certain course of development: they advance, 
they reach a climax, and then they decline, often very rapidly. 
Of this development our Elizabethan drama provides a 
particularly good example, but the same course is to be traced 
in Old English literature. By the Norman Conquest that 
literature had passed into its period of decay; n^ more was 
to be expected; new life was needed. 

15. Effect of the Conquest on Old English Literature.—We 
owe much to the Normans for the new life which, through 
them, passed into our literature, but there is every reason to 
believe that, because of them, we lost much of our earlier 
hterature. 

Many Old English works, in addition to those which have 
come down to us, probably existed in the monasteries at the 
time of the Conquest.- The Normans, however, at once took 
the lead in the Church, and were justified in doing so by the 
lax, ignorant condition of the Church in England, as a whole. 
But if the Church had remained predominantly English, it is 
certain that the manuscripts of Old English literature would 
have been treasured more carefully, and that more of Old 
English culture would have survived, and would have 
developed afresh to contribute something more to our later 
literature. 
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Yet something of Old English literature did survive, pro¬ 
bably on the lips of the common people, and we shall see its 
contribution when we come to the work of Langland and the 
West Midland poets, who in turn influenced Spenser. 

16. Development in English Language.—One of the ways in 
which the Norman Conquest may have influenced English 
A literature was by the support it gave to the tendency towards 
the simplification of the English language. From the end of 
the eleventh century a rapid and quite sweeping change took 
place both in the form of words and in the structure of sen¬ 
tences. Old English had had many terminations. These 
were not so numerous as in Latin, but Old English marked 
by terminations most of the cases of its nouns, and adjectives, 
and the persons of its verbs. The conjugation of verbs, too, 
was a complex system, the past tense singular and the past 
tense plural of strong verbs, for example, having different 
root vowels. 

After the Conquest, however, most of these terminations 
quickly dropped, and a levelling process went on by which all 
nouns, with a very exceptions, were levelled under one 
II declension, the weak adjectives soon ceased to be distinguish¬ 
able from the strong, and the Northern dialect, often to be 
followed in this by modern English, gave up the past tense 
plural form of strong verbs and used the past tense singular 
in its place, and so on. 

It was a sweeping process of simplification, and the example 
of the simpler French language had no doubt some influence. 
But this influence must not be exaggerated: even before 
the Conquest there are signs that the process had begun, for 
. the tendency to simplify seems a tendency native to nearly 
i all languages. The new form of our language which resulted 
j we call Middle English. 

17- Influence on Vocabulary.—More important—for there 
can be no doubt of its being purely a Norman influence here— 
was the influence on the vocabulary. Old English had 
borrowed to some extent from Latin, and through Latin, 
from Greek, but its borrowings had been confined chiefly to 
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ecclesiastical words such as monastery and chalice. Up to the 
Conquest, however, the language had remained almost purely 
English in its vocabulary, and it still remained so for many 
years after it. The English people in time absorbed their 
Norman conquerors, but the processs was a gradual one, and, 
while the Normans remained more or less separate and spoke 
their Norman French, English did not take many words 
from them. In fact it is not until after 1200 that there is an 
appreciable number of words of French origin to be found in 
any English writings. Layamon, for example, in his Brut 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century uses only about 
one hundred such words. 

But, once the borrowing began, it proceeded apace. By 
the end of the thirteenth century a large number of French 
words are to be found in English books, and the French influx 
into our vocabulary probably reached its height in the first 
half of the fourteenth century, that is in the years preceding 
Chaucer’s birth. Our vocabulary became in fact almost 
hybrid, so strong was the French element which had been 
introduced, and, as a result, it was a worthier tool for the 
creation of great literature. As French words were borrowed, 
so some of the clumsier English words dropped into disuse, 
until there was a fair balance between the old English and the 
French elements. 


Moreover, as this balance and blending in our language was 
paralleled by the racial blending of English and Normans, it 
is clear that the new vocabulary was all the better adapted 
for the use of a new race of poets. So we see the new English, 
the recognisable ancestor of present day English, in the work 
of Chaucer. In his poems the French element at once strikes 
us, but yet we may note that the proportion of French words 
which he uses is not so high as that in some of his contem¬ 
poraries. 



18. Influence on Metre.—Again, the Norman Conquest had 
a very important influence on English versification. How far 
the alliterative verse of Old English survived the Conquest it 
is impossible to say. It must have lived on to some extent, for 
it reappears little changed in essentials from that of the pre- 
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Conquest poets in the work of Langland and some of his 
contemporaries. Further, the basic principle of Old English 
verse which made the number of stresses, and not the number 
of syllables the chief factor in determining the length of a 
line, was part of the genius of the English language, and 
remained so strong after the Conquest that it modified the 
new type of verse which the Normans introduced. 

Middle English literature, however, is, as far as versification 
is concerned, quite a fresh departure, and the two chief 
innovations were the iambic rhythm based on a metrical foot 
consisting of one unaccented followed by one accented 
syllable, and rhyme. 

The iambic rhythm proved very adaptable to the English 
language, and there gradually evolved a compromise between 
the older accentual and the new syllabic system which con¬ 
tinues in our verse till to-day. Rhyme, too, was quickly 
made native to English poetry. In later Old English poetry 
there are signs that a tendency to rhyme was already creeping 
in, but when poetry arose once more after 1200 rhyme was 
fully established. Even some of those West Midland con¬ 
temporaries of Langland who, like him, revived the spirit of 
^ Old English poetry, did not fail to make use of the new 
1 ornament of rhyme. 

19. Literary Connection with the Continent.—^Probably the 
most important way in which the Conquest aliected our 
literature was through the introduction of Continental thought.| 
Pre-Conquest England had not, of course, been cut o£E from the/ 
rest of Europe—its membership of the universal church was/ 
sufficient to ensure some degree of connection, and it had 
drawn considerably on the common stock of learning which 
existed on the Continent in Latin, the universal language of 
scholarship. Edward the Confessor had tried to introduce 
Norman influences, but he had met with opposition and his 
efforts had afiected the Court alone. From the Conquest, 
however, England was thenceforth closely linked with Europe, 
jind, instead of the common stock of knowledge unmarked 
by national characteristics, it began to imbibe the ideas 
which were finding expression in the newly born vernacular 
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literatures. English literature came to owe much, in par-| 
ticular, to the French troubadour poets, and later to the 
French verse romances. Furthermore, there were the 
Crusades by her participation in which England again became 
enriched intellectually, and therefore poetically. 

In fact, early Middle English literature became so Euro¬ 
peanised that for thought, style, and matter much of it was 
hardly distinguishable from that written on the Continent. 

20. The Dawn of Middle English Poetry.—England in the 
eleventh century, both before and after the Conquest, was 
barren of literature, and neither did the twelfth century 
produce anything deserving the name of literature except, 
perhaps, the Moral Ode, a simple, earnest verse sermon on 
sin, written in the South of England perhaps as early as 
about 1150. It is not until about the year 1200 that we can 
really affirm that English literature again showed signs of 
life and development. 

Then it is noteworthy that the parts of England where the 
new poetry arose were those where England was in contact 
with a foreign element. About 1200 in the North-east, 
possibly in Lincolnshire, Orm wrote his Ormulum, and about 
1205 in the West, near the Severn, Layamon wrote his Brut. 
Orm is a Scandinavian name, the Ormulum shows Scandinavian 
borrowings, and in the district where Orm lived there was a 
Scandinavian element in the population; Layamon was near 
the Welsh, and familiar with their legends. It almost seems as 
though, in addition to the French influence, these other foreign 
influences were necessary before the hundred and fifty and 
more years’ silence in English poetry could finally be broken. 

21. “Ormulum” and “Brut.”—Neither of these poems lives 
in the history of our literature for its intrinsic merits. The 
Ormulum, so named by Orm from his own name, is merely a 
huge mass of religious commentary in unrhymed and unal- 
literative verse; its importance lies in its adoption of the 
iambic rhythm, and in a consistent spelling system which has 
given much information about English sounds to .students 
of the history of our language. 

I.T. E. LIT. 


2 
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The Brut has higher claims to notice: it uses a kind of loose 
brokendown alliterative verse, but it also uses much rhyme; 
furthermore, it ia a great treasure house of legends about King 
Arthur. Much of his poem is based on an earlier poem in 
French by an Anglo-Norman poet, Wace, and on Geoffrey 
of Monmouth’s Latin History of Britain, but Layamon has 
expanded his sources, and embodied much that he probably 
obtained from oral tradition. The poem consists of more 
than 30,000 lines, and it has a crude vigour at times. Its 
name is due to an old legend which made Brutus, a descendant 
of Aeneas, the founder of Britain, and the poem before it 
comes to King Arthur deals with earlier British history, and 
tells of such mythical princes as King Lear. 

22. “The Owl and the Nightingale.”—The only other poem 
at all outstanding in the thirteenth century is The Owl and the 
Nightingale, written probably about 1220 in the south-west 
of England, by an unknown poet. 

It is an,account of how th^two birds dispute their respective 
merits, and it has been read as an allegory, the Owl standing 
for the serious and ascetic, the Nightingale for the worldly 
and joyous view of life. Each bird abuses the other heartily, 
and the poem is full of humour, but it expresses as well the 
poet’s views, his joy in life, his humanity, his knowledge and 
appreciation of nature, and his essentially English personality. 
Above all it is a work of art, the earliest artistic poem that we 
have in Middle English. Its metre is the rhymed octosyllabic 
couplet, and the poet used it with ease and grace, obtaining 
an unforced, smooth, and varied rhythm. 

23. Romances.—From the end of the twelfth century, and 
right through the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there 
was a constant succession of verse romances. They were very 
popular, and provided the favourite reading of the Middle 
Ages. Their source was France, where in the eleventh century 
arose the chansons de gestes or songs of heroic deeds, and in 
France the heroes of the earliest romances were generally 
Charlemagne and his twelve peers. 

But before the romances came to England their field had 
'^rown larger, and the English romances, following in the wake 
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of the Frencli, fall roughly into three groups according as their 
heroes are figures of the Charlemagne legend, the Arthurian 
legend, or the classical tale of Troy, the theme of Arthur and 
his knights being the most popular of all. The literary value 
of these poems was rarely high; they tended to become long 
drawn out, tedious chronicles, with hardly any poetry or 
narrative power or real characterisation—unreal, and often 
prosaic variations on the themes of chivalric love and honour. 
But at any rate they served to initiate poets into the possi¬ 
bilities of English for poetic expression, and to bring English 
poetry into vogue. 

Some of the best known English romances are outside the 
three cycles given above, as, for example, King Horn, Havelok, 
and William of Palerne. 

24. Lyrics.—Before Chaucer was born, however, some 
poetry was written that has a claim never to be forgotten. 
There are two manuscripts which consist of collections of 
lyrical poems, and these lyrics often have a perfection, a 
naturalness, a true song-like 
literature, and at their best hardly excelled since. Old 
English lyrics had been elegiac and slow, these were joyful 
and had the swiftness of the true lyric. Some were love 
lyrics, some were lyrics both of love and nature, while others 
were religious, and others political. 

Among the most beautiiul of the love lyrics are that To 
Alysoun, beginning— 

“Betwene Mershe and Averil 
When spray biginneth to springe,'* 
and Sprir}g-time, which begins 

“Lenten is come with love to toune.'* 

The religious lyrics are often love lyrics in which the 
beloved is either Jesus or the Virgin Mary, and they frequently 
rise to a mystical intensity too often absent in later English 
religious poetry. The political lyrics are generally popular 
in origin, like the Sorig of ike Husbandman which bewails the 
poor crops and heavy taxes in the reign of Edward 1. 

These lyrics, no large bulk and most of them probably 
written in the half century preceding Chaucer’s birth, ncver- 


quality not found before in our 
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theless have a perfection of technique which suggests that they 
are not experiments but survivals from a body of lyric poetry 
composed over a fairly long period and gradually evolving in 
artistic workmanship. ^ 


25. Didactic Poetry.—In addition we have in this early 
Middle English period some didactic poetry. Its merit as 
literature is of the slightest, for it is merely the versified form 
of the great compendiums of moral teaching and historical 
knowledge dear to the hearts of the people of the Middle 


Ages. There are bright moments—occasional good tales and 
vivid descriptions—but, in bulk, it is dreary reading. 

Outstanding examples are Robert Manning’s Handlyng 
Synne (Manual of Sins) of 1303, and the Cursor Mundi (History 
of the World) written probably between 1300 and 1325 by an 


unknown poet. 


26. Prose.—Middle English prose before Chaucer is of even 
less merit than Old English prose. It shows no advance, but 
is dull, clumsy pedestrian stufi on a level with the tedious 
homilies for which it was used. Indeed, prose writers had 
no encouragement, for in medieval times prose was not 
popular. 

One of the best specimens is the Ancren Riwlc or Rule of 
Anchoresses, a simple intimate little handbook telling such 
religious women how to conduct themselves and their house¬ 
holds. It was written in the south-west of England probably 
in the early thirteenth century. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE AGE OF CHAUCER. 

27. Literature about 1340.—In the last chapter we have 
shown that before Chaucer’s birth the only literature of any 
considerable value was in verse. It consisted almost solely 
of decidedly mediocre romances, uninteresting and inartistic 
didactic works, and some charming lyrics. Poets had, 
however, learnt^e_iambic.rhythm, had adopted rhyme, and 
were in contact with continental culture. To judge only 
from the surviving poems we might conclude that every trace 
of Old English poetry had vanished. All writers seem to 
be striving towards a new poetry, but without achieving 
anything of the first class. 


28. Dialects,—As already indicated, while the bulk of Old 
English poetry was written in the Anglian dialect, it has been 
handed down to us in the West-Saxon dialect. 

There were, in fact, before the Conquest, four main dialects, 
the Northern or Anglian, the Midland or Mercian, the West- 
Saxon, and the Kentish. These four continued with some 
modification after the Conquest, and it is because of their 
continuance that, in Chap. II., the district in which some 
poems were written has been pointed out. The dialects 
differed chiefly in certain vowel sounds and in terminations— 
differences wHch hardly affect the quality of the literature 
written in them; but the very existence of these variations 
was a check on the development of literature, for, to rise to 
greatness, it is almost essential that literature should have a 
national app^F, and that is only possible when there is one 
national tongue to give a standard literary language. 

About 1350, when Chaucer was a boy, the main dialects 
were the Northern, the East Midland, the West Midland, and 
the Southern. Within these broad areas there was considcr- 
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able regional variation, and in tbe Southern dialect there were 
two particularly important sub-divisions, the Kentish and 
London dialects. We cannot say, that, even now, the various 
English regional dialects are dead; but, though they continued 
to be spoken, they were, for writing, rapidly superseded in the 
century following Chaucer by the London dialect. This 
dialect is the ancestor of modern standard literary English, 
and that it took the lead was due to its being the dialect of 
the Court, and of Proclamations in English, and of Chaucer, 
and, to clinch all, of Caxton with his printing press. 

Caxton’s influence has sometimes been accorded too 
important a place, and Professor Wyld^ says; “ It seems 
probable that if printing had never been invented at all the 
London type would, from the pressure of social and political 
causes, and owing to the prestige, among writers, of that form 
of English used by Chaucer, have ultimately become the 
dominant dialect, the vehicle of literature, and the recognised 
medium of all writing. To ascribe the predominance of this 
dialect to Caxton is to misrepresent the facts. His labours 
promoted, but could not start, what had already begun. 
Signs of London’s predominance are visible by the middle of 
the fifteenth century.' , 

29. Chaucer’s Birth.—It was into this condition of literary 
England, then, that Geoffrey Chaucer was born. The exact 
year of his birth is not known, but it is now generally held 
that he was born in 1340 or possibly a year or so earlier. 

He was the son of John Chaucer, a London vintner, who was 
evidently a capable man of affairs, for he went abroad on the 
King’s service, and he was deputv- to the King’s Butler at 
Southampton in 1348. f 

30. Chaucer’s Life.—Of the poet’s early life we know 
nothing. The first record we have of him is an entry in the 
household accounts, for April 1357, of the Countess of Ulster, 

' wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of Edward III. 
From this entry, which states that Chaucer received a suit of 


* in his Ukori History of English, 
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clothes, we learn that he was in this lady’s service. It was 
' probably no menial position, but a good beginning for an 
ambitious youth. Most likely the lad was brought into 
contact with Court life, and certainly he accompanied the 
Countess to Yorkshire; further, it would seem that through 
his service in this household he made the acquaintance of 
bim who was later his patron, John of Gaunt, brother of the 
Coimtess’ husband. 

In 1359 Chaucer was serving in the English army in France, 
where he was taken prisoner, to be released in 1360 by the 
payment of a ransom towards which the King himself con¬ 
tributed, even if he did not pay the whole. Later Chaucer 
became a member of the !&ng’s household, being first a 
Yeoman of the Bang’s chamber and later an esquire, and in 
1369 he 

Thus 
but, as 

to come—it was his visit in 1373 to Italy, whither he went 
with others to arrange a commercial treaty. In the following 
years he went to the Continent on several other missions, and 
in 1378 he visited Italy again. Meanwhile, in 1374, he had 
been granted the lease of a house over the city-gate at Aldgate, 
and had been appointed Comptroller of the Customs of wool, 
etc., in the Port of London. In 1382 he was given another 
similar Comptrollership. So he seems, after his last visit to 
Italy, to have settled down in London, a prosperous man under 
John of Gaunt’s patronage, and in 1386 he was elected a 
knight of the shire for Kent. 

After that date, however, his fortunes varied. His patron’s 
influence declined, and late in 1386 Chaucer lost his Comp- 
trollerships. For a time he was somewhat pressed for money, 
until in 1389, John of Gaunt being again in favour, be was 
appointed Clerk of the King’s Works, an appointment followed 
shortly by two others. From 1391, however, he was out of 
office, and, though he secured some grants from the Royal 
Exchequer, he was again in financial straits. In 1399, on the 
accession of Henry IV., John of Gaunt’s son, fortune again 
smiled on the poet, but he was not long to enjoy these better 
days; in 1400 he died, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 


again took part in a French campaign. 

by the age of thirty he had had a varied experience, 

a poet, the most important event in his life was yet 
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So we see that the setting of Chaucer’s life was appropriate 

and to pictufe the 

varied middle class of his fimes. ETe mingled in the most 
refined circles where the ideals of chivalric love and honour 

extent, lived up to; there he 
imbibed the culture, the sense of beauty and artistry, the 

appreciation of music and literature which French influence 
had given to England; and he served as a soldier. On his 
diplomatic imssions he had the opportunity to study human 
nature more broa^y still, and in particular, to acquaint 
himself at first hand with the literature of France and with the 
riper hteratnre of Italy. In London at his work as Comp¬ 
troller he saw the common folk: we can well imagine him as 
^ went about his business meeting the Shipman of his 
Pjologue; faom his house over Aldgate we may see him 

watching the burgesses and their wives; and not seldom 

must he have been on the road when pilgrims were wending 
their way towards Canterbury. ° 


31. Chaucer's Poetry.—Chaucer's poetry was written over 
a period of some thirty years, and it faUs into three fairly 
clearly defined periods. As regards particular poems we 
cannot, of course, be certain that we are correct in assiffnine 
them to one period rather than to another; for one thinl we 
do not know definitely by external evidence in what year'the 
poems were composed, and so we have to rely on such internal 
evidence as we can find—indications such as are afforded by 
allusions and by the working rules deducible from study of 
Chaucer s artistic development. But, as broad divisions the 

three periods are quite justifiable, and in no wise forced for 
mere convenience of study. 


32. First Period.—Since, fr^ Chaucer’s own allusions to 
them in his Legend of Good Women, we know some of his 
early poems to be lost, it is not possible to say when he began 
to write. It IS doubtful, however, whether he wrote anything 
of importance much before about 1_36S, and his bemnni4 was 

the h.umye one^J.a translator.^actwhiqh^iijIatl^SEit 

that Chaucer was a precocious poet. _^Iany of his ^e^ 
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were taken from the French, and this has led some to give 
the name of the French period to this time of apprenticeship. 

33, “The Romaunt of the Rose.”—The most important of 
Chaucer’s early translations was that of the Rpma^eja Rose. 
But, though he himself tells us that he translated this poem, 
and though we have an English version of it which was long 
ascribed to Chaucer, it is far from certain that all, or even 
of this version is really Chaucer’s. The fact, however, 
that Chaucer did translate this French poem is of great 
importance, for it had a vital effect on the form, matter, and 
ffliiUP.er alike of much of his work. ^ 

The Roman de la Rose was a momentous poem in European 
literature.' Two poets wrote it; the first, Guillaume de Lorris, 
setting out to write an allegorical poem of love and honou r, 
left it unfinished, about 1230, at a length of ^^OGT^rnes; the 
second, Jean de Meung, about fifty years laterpE^k up this 
fragment and added nearly 18,000. lines, thus completing it. 
But^ while ostensibly maintaining the original allegory, the 
later poet in reality entirely changed the character of the 
poem by introducing both s atirical discnsfiions on politi es 
and morals, and miscellaneo us stories . Tins passage from 
r omance to satire , it is curious to n ote, lias a parallel—iii 
Ci mucer's poetry^s a whole . 

The Roman embodied most of the equalities of the Freiich 
love poets of the twelfth a nd thirtccntlij centuries. and, as a. 
r esult, it came to be almost a poets* canon, sexving aa.a modaL 
aud^u IflSp^iration to the pocJt*^ of the fourteenth and fiftcojrth 
ce nturies. English poets, in fact, one after another ado 2 >Jipd 

as if they neve r los t for them or their readers 
t ^ir first freshne ss. Ch ief of these conventions was the dream 
settmer; the nnof falls asleen and dre ams a d ream, whic h is 

Mav mo rnin g bright with 


xcam 

gs o f bird s, a beau tiful iiardcji which 
^ gent lemen and who ;irc th-C servanki- 

T his c onvention natur ally led to that of pictoriij 
descr^^on, particularly of allegorical characters. 

perhaps of eveTi greater' importanceThTTiT^the setting, 
was the convention which arose from the poets’ attitude, and 
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especially from ttat of Guillaume de Lorris—^the attitude of 
Ideal chivalrous love: lovers are the servants of T.oy e. enjoined 
to pains and sacrifices, the men adoring and devoted slaves of 

their ladies, to gain whose favours the men follow an exalted 
code of honour and courtesy. 


Early Poems.—To this fi^rst period of Chaucer’s 

^ a so belong, among others, the poems which the poet later 

placed in the Canterbury Tales as the Second Nun's Tale, the 

Clerk s Tale, the Man of Law's Tale, and the Monk's Tale, 

these, too, are little more than translations, being moderately 

free adaptations from Fjrench and Italian writers; their basis 

IS the work of others, though Chaucer has sometimes added so 

much that a third of his poem is original—yet the originality 

amounts to little more than expansion and poetical ornament¬ 
ation. 


35. Book of the Duchess,”—Chaucer’s first important 
j^em that is predominantly original was the Book of the 
VuGhess, written about 1369. It shows the influence of the 
Roman de la Rose in its having the dream setting of the May 
morning, and it is tj^ical of Chaucer’s reliance on others in its 
retelling at the beginning a story from Ovid. 

^interesting because it is an elegy for the wife of 
Chaucers patron, John of Gaunt. Its literary value lies 
chiefly in the command it shows over the octosyllabic couplet; 
the number of syllables is correctly kept, and considerable 
measure of regularity of stress is achieved, while there is a 
frequent overflow of the sense from one line to the next. 

The story, however, is often awkwardly told, the pictorial 
description of the Duchess is too much of a catalogue, and the 
general efEect is somewhat tedious. 

36. Second Period.—In outlining Chaucer’s life we stressed 
the importance of his visits to Italy, and the second period 
we discern in his poetry is that in which the influence of the 
Italian poets upon him wrought its quickening and deepening 
effect. A contemporary French poet praising Chaucer in a 
poem called him Grant translateur, noble GeofEroy Chaucier ” 
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aad it is as the “ great translator ” that we first see him. 
Now he rises above translation to imitation. 

This period can roughly be dated 1379—85, and the chief 
poems are Troilus and Cressiday the Parliament of Fowls, the 
House of Fame, and the Legend of Good Women. 

37. Troilus andCressida,”—This is probably Chaucer's finest! 
complete work, and, since the Canterbury Tales as a whole is? 
unfinished, it is certainly his longest complete poem, for its 
length is over 8,000 lines, divided unequally into five books. 
The main love-story is the same as Shakespeare uses for the 
basis of his play of the same name. Here Chaucer has taken 
as his source the Flflo§tTato of Boccaccio, but he is no longer 
so close a follower of a master'as formerly: he is more of a 
master himself. Thus he takes less than a half of Boccaccio's 
poem, and fully two-thirds of the lines in Troilus and Cressida 
are original. Moreover, he modifies the original in some 
ways which are a marked improvement. Nevertheless his 
debt to Boccaccio is considerable, and he borrows to a small 
extent too from the Italian poets Petrarch and Dante, while 
the poem also has reminiscences of the Roman de la Rose. 

Troilus and Cressida shows a notable advance in Chaucer’s, 
narrative power and characterisation, and it is hardly tool 
much to say that here we see him as a realistic narrativel 
poet of the first class. Troilus is a typical faithful self- 
sacrificing lover after the chivalrous ideal embodied in the 
first part of the Roman de la Rose. Cressida, however, is 
less conventional; she is no mere ordinary fair and fickle 
woman, but more like Meredith’s “ rogue in porcelain,” a 
fragile thing of beauty, and Chaucer enlists our sympathies 
for her despite her faithlessness, so that our final feeling is not 
one of condemnation but a confession of the piteousness of 
it all. 

Yet it is Pandarus, Cressida’s uncle, who is the masterpiece 
of the poem: in him Chaucer draws an elderly humourist 
whom it is not unfair to compare with Shakespeare’s Falstaff. 
Pandarus is a gay, genial, worldly man, rather coarse, full of 
cynical wisdom, with a proverb ever on his lips, and in drawing 
him Chaucer did as fine a thing as any of the portraits of the 
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Prologue. He had now found his true metier as a poet and it 
was only a few years later that he followed it in the Canterbury 

1 Tro^Zws and Cressida was written probably between 
1380 and 1383, 

• “ The ParUament of Fowls/*—The Parliament of Fowls 

I IS a beautiful, fairly short poem written in 1382 almost certainly 
to celebrate Richard II.*s marriage to Anne of Bohemia in 
that y^r. Like the Book of the Duchess it follows the Roman 
\de la Rose in adopting the dream setting, and its theme is 
I how the birds assemble to choose their mates, and three male 
i eagles woo a female. Various sources contribute to the 
poem, and there is considerable poetic convention, but the 
pneral eftect is one of fresh beauty, while in its flashes of 
humour and skilful dialogue it shows a marked advance on 
the poems of the first period. 

/ 39. -House of Fame/’— The House of Fame, which was 
(Written about 1384, is an ambitious poem, again set out as a 

idream. In form it owed something to Dante’s Cowedv; 

thus it IS, like Dante’s poem, in three books, though the last 
is not finished; it resembles Dante’s poem in being a dream, 
and as Dante represents himself as guided by Vergil, so does 
Chaucer tell us how he was guided by an eagle; moreover, 

many minor borrowings from and imitation.s of the 
Divine Comedy, 

But in poetic quality there can hardly be any comparison* 
j Chaucer’s sunny genius had none of the sombre depth and 
(intensity of Dante, the religious note is absent, and the 
I House of Fame is, as a whole, poorly planned. Here Chaucer 
is still largely an imitator, borrowing freely and following 
conventions, but the House of Fame again strikes a note of 
promise in its descriptive power as shown in the descriptions 
of the temple of Venus, and the house of Fame. Most note¬ 
worthy, however, from the point of view of Chaucer’s develop¬ 
ment, are the introduction of a personal note, Chaucer talking 
about himself to the eagle, and the strong vein of ironical 

humour which we have already observed in Pandarus in 
Troilus and Cressida, 
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40, “Legend of Good Women.”—^The last poem of Chaucer’s 
second period, the Legend of Good WomeUy may be dated 1384 
to 1385, Like the House of Fame it is unfinished, as if Chaucer 
was feeling dissatisfied with the kind of work he was writing: 
in the former poem he seems to have launched himself and 
his guide, the eagle, into visionary realms from which it was 
tedious and awkward to descend again; here we may judge* 
he felt weary of telling a succession of old stories, for the 
Legend of Good Women was to have consisted of the stories ofj 

f 

^ , i 

which are the stories of Cleopatra, and Dido of Carthage. 

'^he most valuable part of the Legend is its Prologue, which 
once again introduces the dream setting: in it Chaucer 
aflBxms that he is about to tell these tales of true lovers as 
an apology for his heresies against love written in the transla¬ 
tion of the satirical part of the Roman de la Rose and in the 
story of faithless Cressida. This, however, is only part of the 
personal talk of the Prologue, for here, in one of the most 
delightful passages he wrote, we are also told of Chaucer’s 
love of books and of the daisy. Further the Prologue contains 
a list of Chaucer’s poems, including some which have not 
survived, and the fact that the Prologue exists in two versions, 
an earlier and a later, throws considerable light on Chaucer 
as an artist. 

41. Verse Forms in the First and Second Periods.—Chaucer 
experimented a great deal in versification. Of the poems in 
the first period the Book of the Duchess is in octosyllabic 
couplets, the Monk^s Tale is in stanzas of eight decasyllabic 
lines rhyming ababbebe, and the Second Nun^s Tale, 
the Clerk's Tale, and the Man of Law's Tale are in rhyme 
royal, so-called because it was later used by James I. of 
Scotland, a stanza of seven decasyllabic lines rhyming 
ab a b b c c. 

Of the X)oems of the second period Troilus and Cressida 
and the Parliament of Fowls are in rhvme roval, but the 
House of Fame reverts to the octosyllabic couplet, and the 
Legend of Good Women is in decasyllabic couplets. 


twenty women of history and legend who had been true 
lovers, whereas instead of twenty we have only nine, two of 
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These are not the only poems written in these periods, and 
other and nunor poems use some different metres, but it 
would seem that at first Chaucer preferred rhyme royal, and 
he learnt to use it so skilfully as to make it a satisfactory 
vehicle even for the long Troilus and Cressida. 

42. Third Period,—Having served hia apprenticeship first 
as a translator and then as an adapter and imitator Chaucer 
appears to us in his last period as a great original poet. He 

jlhas learnt almost to perfection the arts of description, nar- 
[flrative, and characterisation; further, he is sure enough of 
’jhimseif to indulge his humour and personal talk, a sign that 
l|he has developed that personality without which no writer, 

I perhaps, is supremely great. In addition, after long practice, 
Hhe technique of his versification is that of a fine craftsman. 

Thus it is hardly any wonder that, coming to write his 
C ante rbury Tales when he had finally achieved maturity as a 
poet, Chaucer lives for us primarily by that work, although 
as we have endeavoured to show, had he not lived to write 
them, he would still have left a bulk of poetry of more than 
promise; he might have lived still as the great poet of liis day 
by virtue of Troilus and Cressida, 

43. “The Canterbu^ Tales.”—In the link before the last of 
the tales Chaucer gives some astronomical details as he 
describes the pilgrims on the last stage of their journey, and 
the details are so exact as to suggest that Chaucer himself 
noted these details when he was on a similar pilgrimage. 
From these data attempts have been made to deduce the exact 
year of this probable pilgrimage and so of the composition of 
the Canterbury Tales but without any certainty; about 1386 
is the only date we can give for this poem. 

The idea of a collection of tales within a framework was not 
new, and in Boccaccio’s Decameron there had been an example 
shortly before Chaucer wrote. The Decameron consists of a 
hundred tales, supposed to be told by some fashionable ladies 
and gentlemen who have retired to a garden in the country in 
order to be safe from the plague. That Chaucer was indebted 
for the idea of his poem to the Decameron we need not sup- 


I 
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pose, though some have suggested it: there is only the broadest 
similarity between the two, and Chaucer’s choice of a pilgrim¬ 
age was superior to Boccaccio’s choice*of his setting, for on a 
pilgrimage there are different classes of people and the poet 
can give a broader picture of national life in the narrators and 
in the tales which will naturally be correspondingly more varied. 


44. “The Prologue.”—As the introduction to his Tales, 
Chaucer gives us twenty-nine pilgrims, excluding himself, 
assembled at the Tabard Inn, Southwark, on an evening in 
April with the intention of setting out for Canterbury on 
the morrow. Of all these except a nun, three priests, and five 
members of guilds, the poet draws individual portraits, which 
vary from just under twenty to almost eighty lines in length. 
Having finished the gallery Chaucer recounts how the Host 
of the Tabard suggested that he should ride with them, and 
that, to make the journey the pleasanter, each pilgrim should 
tell two stories on the way to Canterbury and two on the 
way back: the Host offered to judge which tale was best, and 
the prize was to be a supper at the cost of the rest when they 
returned to Southwark. The offer was accepted, and all the 
company set out early next day. 


45, The Pilgrims.—Among his twenty-nine pilgrims Chaucer 
does not give us any of the highest classes, but from the 
Knight downwards among lay folk, and from the Monk who 
was worthy to be abbot and the Prioress down to the poor 
Parson and the vulgar Summouer among ecclesiastics and their 
hangers-on, we have a widely representative group of middle- 
class people. 

Dryden, in his Preface to the Fables, one of the finest apprecia¬ 
tions of Chaucer ever written, says: “ lie must have been a 
man of a most wonderful comprehensive nature, because . . . 
he has taken into the compass of his ‘ Canterbury Tales ’ the 
various manners and humours (as we now call them) of the 
whole English nation, in hi.s age. Not a single character has 
escaped him. All his pilgrims are severally distinguished 
from each other; and not only in their inclinations, but in 
their very physiognomies and persons.” 
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Indeed, Dryden was so impressed by the exactness of the 
detail with which the dress and looks and character are 
given that he said he could see them “ as distinctly as if (he) 
had supped with them at the Tabard in Southwark.” 

After the Prologue come the tales, each joined to the 
previous one by a short link, in which episodes on the journey 
are related, the characters of the pilgrims are further developed, 
and Chaucer’s humour is given free play. The tales cannot 
be readily grouped into clear divisions; the Knight tells the 
longest story, that of Palamon and .^cite, two chivalrous 
lovers, who both love fair Emily; the Squire leaves unfinished 
an Eastern romance of magic; the Clerk^s Tale is about 
patient Griselda, the model of wifely obedience; the Nun’s 
Priest gives the charmingly ironical fable of the Cock and the 
Fox, Chaucer himself begins a burlesque*" of such a romance 
as was then popular, and then, when stopped by the Host, 
tells a tedious moralising story in prose; the Miller and the 
Reeve tell coarsely humorous tales. From this selection the 
variety of the themes and manner is obvious. 

If Chaucer had finished his poem according to plan, there 
would have been over one hundred and twenty tales, but the 
plan was evidently too ambitious, for there are only twenty- 
four, some broken oft' because the other pilgrims wearied of 
them a realistic touch, but very likely a device adopted 
because Chaucer himself was the weary one. Some of the 
poems were old ones for which Chaucer found a place, the 
Monk's TalOy as we have noted earlier, being an example, 
but most wore written especiall}' for the Canterbury Tales, 
and one indication of this is that they are in the decasyllabic 
couplet, as is the Prologue, whereas Chaucer had not used this 
metre before the Legend of Good Women. 

Except Chaucer’s own fragment of a burlesque and possibly 
one other, none of the tales is probably original, but all are 
more or less closely translated or adapted. The Nun's Priest's 
Tale of the Cock and the Fox, however, is sufficient to show the 
way in which he could at times transmute his original, in a 

been shown to be primarfiy a 
satire on the i-lomish burghers who aped the manners of the EnGh'ih 

and French aristocracy, only secondarily a burlesque of the romances 
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maimer comparable to Shakespeare*s transmutation of his 
sources, into something essentially new. And a further 
point which calls for praise is the appropriateness of many of 
the tales to the characters who tell them. 

46. Chaucer's General Characteristics.—The impression we 
I gain of Chaucer from the Canterbury Tales in particular is of 
^ n ian f ull of interest in life, at home in all companies, a good 
ju3ge of human nature but a tolerant one, a keen observer, a\ 
genial and humorous companion readier to listen than to\ 
talk, one who loves a good laugh though he has a subtly 1 
jironical smile as well, and one who, while ready to be serious 1 

I in season, prefers to look on the bright side of life. As an \ 
artist, his outstanding qualities are his excellence in character- V 
isation, description, and narrative, his humour, and his 
skilful versification. 

47. Prose and Lyrics,—In such a general sketch as this 
only the main outlines can be given, but it is worth noting 
that Chaucer also wrote some prose. 

Thus the Tale of Llelibeus which Chaucer himself is sup¬ 
posed to relate to the pilgrims is in prose, the Parson's Tale 
is in prose, and he translated into prose the Consolatioyi of 
Pliilosojphy by Boethius (c. 480—542 a.d.), a work to whose 
ideas he owed a good deal. This prose, however, has little or 
no intrinsic interest; it impresses us chiefly by the great 
contrast between its dullness and the excellence of the verse. 
Our other previous omission, that of his lyrics, is of something 
valuable for itself. Chaucer wrote a few delightful short 
poems, some serious, his ballad on Truth for instance, some 
humorous, such as his Complamt to his Empty Purse. 

48. John Gower, 1325 ?—1408.—To the general reader 
Chaucer is not only the first great master among English 
poets, but the only English poet of note in his time. Chaucer’s 
contemporaries, however, and many even into the sixteenth 
century thought oHjJower as one who deserved to be placed 
along with Chaucer. v 

Yet we can deal with Gower very briefly: his chief work was 
his Confessio Amantis, written in 1390, a very long and, in 

I.T. E.UT. 3 
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modern eyes, a very tedious poem, for the most part consisting 
of an analysis of sins against Love under the heads of the 
Seven Deadly Sins, each sin being illustrated by a tale, so 
that we thus have a collection of one hundred and twenty 
tales. There is some narrative power, occasional happy lines, 
and fair metrical skill, but these merits do not serve to make 
Gower’s work interesting other than historically, as showing 
the gradual advance in England of poetic craftsmanship.^.^ 


^ 49. West Midland Poets,—Having dismissed Gower, how¬ 

ever, we are left with some contemporaries of Chaucer who are 
by no means negligible. V^e may call them the West Midland 
poets, because, whereas Chaucer and Gower wrote in the East 
Midland dialect, it was probably to Shropshire and Lancashire 
or thereabouts, and other Western districts that these poets 
belonged. Thus their dialect gives them a more archaic 
appearance to those whose acquaintance with Middle English 
is almost limited to Chaucer,-and the diction makes them 
harder for the general reader to understand because many of 
their words have not survived into modern English. And 
the work of these poets is given an archaic appearance also 
because it shows, in the use of alliteration, a harking back to 
the principles of pre-Conquest poetry.C^ 


50. William Langland, 1332 ?-1400 ?—The one poet of this 
group whose name we know is William Langland, the author 
of Piers the Plowman —at least we have the tradition that 
Langland was the poet’s name, although modern criticism has 
attempted to throw doubt upon it even to the extent of 
postulating a five-fold authorship. But, even accepting 
tradition, we know very little about the poet, though there 
are a few personal, or seemingly personal, references in the 
poem itself. 

Langland was probably born in the West, possibly in Shrop¬ 
shire, about 1332; he spent a good part of his life in London, 
and he was in the minor orders of the Church. Beyond that 
we can hardly go, except to say that it would seem from the 
poem that he was a man of a satirical and somewhat sardonic 
humour, that he bad a keen eye for abuses in the world, with 
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which and with himself he was disappointed, that he was an 
idealist who yet knew the realities of human nature, and that 
he was sufficiently various to have a feeling for fun, for beauty, 
for the dramatic, and for theology, and to show sympathy as 
well as to express indignation. 

51, Title and Date.—The title of the poem is given in 
Latin in some MSS. as Visio de Petro Plowman, that is the 
Vision Concerning Piers Plowman, for the poem purports to 
be a dream in which the poet sees Piers and his doings. But 
when we speak of the poem we have to remember that it 
exists not in one but in three forms. The Vision seems to 
have been so popular that it exists in some fifty MSS. which 

fall roughly into three classes, known as the A, B, and C 
Texts. 

Internal evidence indicates that the A version was written 
shortly after 1362, and the B version about 1377; the C text, 
however, contains no definite indications and has been 
assigned to 1393 or 1398 approximately. The B version is a 
considerable amplification of the A version, than which it is 
nearly three times longer; the C version has a few hundred 
lines more than B. The existence of the various versions 
thus enlarged and brought up to date is another indication of 
the popularity of the work. 

52, Outline of the Poem,—Despite the name of the poem 
it is some time before Piers Plowman appears. First the poet 
tells us how he wandered one May morning on Malvern Hills 
until, weary, he fell asleep and dreamed a dream. Therein 
he sees a fair field full of all kinds of people, and a castle from 
which comes a lovely lady, called Holy Church, to teach the 
poet. When she is gone the dreamer sees Lady Meed, who is 
Bribery when she is evil and Reward when she is good; she 
is to be married to Falsehood, but there are protests, and the 
company repair to the King at Westminster to have the 
question settled; Meed repents, and the King decides to marry 
her to Sir Conscience, but the latter refuses, and exposes 
Meed and her ways in all their ramifications: then Reason 
enters, and a new dispute arises between Peace and Wrong; 
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Usason reconunends strict justice, and tlie King requests 

him to live with him “ as long as life lasteth.” At this point 
the poet awakes. 

So far the Plowman has not appeared at all. Now, however, 

after telling us something about himself, the poet proceeds to 

expound a second dream. Again we see the field full of 

people, Reason preaches before the King, and Repentance 

bids the Seven Deadly Sins confess and be shriven; then the 

people set out in search of Truth, and at last Piers Plowman 

appears he knows Truth as well as a clerk knows his book, 
and will lead them. 

Here the dreamer, after some account of the search, awakes 
again. The poem, however, is not ended but proceeds to 
describe a search for Do Well, Do Better, and Do Best, all of 
whom are necessary for Salvation. Gradually the Plowman 

seems to be identified first with Christ himself, then with the 
Christian Church. 

53. Criticism of the Poem .—Piers Plowman can be praised 
for many things. That the poet can achieve beauty the 
opening lines suffice to show: 

In a somer seson . whan soft was the sozmc, 

I shope me in shroudes . as I a shepe were, 

In habite as an hermite . unholy of workes, 

Went wyde in }>is world . %vondres to here. 

Ac on a May mornyng . on Maluerne HuUes, 

Me byfel a ferly . of fairy mo thou^te; 

I was wcry forwandred . and went me to rest© 

Under a brode banke . bi a bornes side. 

And as I lay and Iciicd . and loked in )>e wateres, 

I slonibrcd in a slepyng . it sweyued so merye. 

In suimucr-Ume when the sun shone gently, I clad myself in a rough 
garb as though I were a shepherd or a hermit (and a worldly' one, too), 
and went out into the world to hear wonders. And one May morning 
on Malvern hills there befell me a wondrous thing—from fairyland so 
it seemed to me; I was thoroughly worn out by wandering and went 
to rest myself under a broad bank by the side of a stream, and as I lav 

and reclined and looked in the waters, I feU a-slumberin<r, it sounded so 
pleasant. 

' /.c. one who went roaming the world instead of keeping to his cell. 
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Again, we may praise the realistic truth of the crowded 
picture of fourteenth century life—the field full of people, 
beggars, pilgrims, palmers, hermits, friars, barons and 
burgesses, tinkers and tailors, cooks and inn-keepers, a more 
motley crowd even than Chaucer gave us. Langland is, in 
fact, almost Dickensian in his sweep of vision, and he is 
markedly Dickensian in the comic detailed pictures or 
caricatures of the Seven Deadly Sins. 

As a writer of allegory, too, Langland stands high: he is 
not as consistent as Bunyan, but he is nothing like so diffuse 
as Spenser. Yet it is as satirist and preacher that Langland 
stands highest: fierce indignation fires his imagination; the 
thwacks of his cudgel fall resoundingly upon the evil-doers in 
Church and State, the hypocritical and the corrupt, the 
cheaters and the sensual, the lazy and the faithless. Here is 
none of Chaucer’s tolerant smiling, but a forerunner of Carlyle, 
and, like Carlyle, Langland has a message as well as a con¬ 
demnation; it is: Learn to love and leave all other; when all 
Treasure is tried. Truth is the best”; moreover, he who 
would seek Truth, must work. 

54. Langland’s Link with Old English.—In this seriousness 
of outlook Langland harks back in spirit to the pre-Conquest 
poets. The new courtly poetry triumphant in Chaucer, 
predominantly light-hearted singing of love and beauty, was 
a new strain in English; it had come from Franco with rhyme 
and the new iambic rhythm. 

Langland, however, had had no courtly education, and 
neither the new ideas nor the new versification alYcctcd him; 
yet he was not without poetic culture—the pre-conquest style 
of poetry, though we have had no occasion to speak of it in 
these pages except when referring to the feeble alliterative 
verse of Layamon’s Brut, must have lived on. 

Thus we find that Langland’s poetry is of the old school 
both in spirit and form, for the metre of Piers Plowman is the 
Old English alliterative verse revived; it does not keep 
altogether to the same rules, but it is essentially the same, 
stress and alliteration, which binds the two lialf linos together, 
being still its basis. This verse form in Langhind's hands 
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becomes vigorous and effective like the satire for whose 
expression it is the medium. 

^ 55. Other West Midland Poetry.—The revival of the earlier 

native strain of poetry is the characteristic of the other poets 
of this West-Midland group. We have named Langland first, 
but he was not the first in time; he has the strongest genius, 
he attained a fame denied to the others, his is the longest 
poem, and Piers Plowman is the only work which is not now 
anonymous. But the poems from which we can date this 
revival were written some ten years before Langland wrote. 

f 

56. ^‘<WiimerandWaster”and‘‘TheParnainent of theTliree 

Ages. These earlier poems are Winner and Waster and The 
Parliament of the Three Ages, Allusions in the former indicate 
1352 as probably the date of composition, and the latter must 
belong to about the same time; moreover, it seems likely that 
both were the work of the same poet. They are like each other 
and like Piers Plowman in that both have the dream setting, 
both show a power of beautiful description, both are allegorical 
sermons, and both are in the long alliterative verse. 

57. “Winner and Waster. “— Winnerand Waster, after telling 
us how the poet fell asleep with weariness after wandering 
by a streamside, amid flowers and the songs of birds, gives 
the debate between Winner and Waster which the poet saw 
these two hold in his dream before Edward III. and the 
Black Prince. 

So we have reflected the attitude of two important classes, 
the money-making merchants, and the extravagant courtiers; 
each representative argues his case, and we feel that the 
poet is dealing with a contemporary problem—the right use 
of money in the uncertain times following Crecy and the 
Black Death. He is clearly a brother poet to Langland. 

58. “The Parliament of the Three Ages."— Parliament 
of the Three Ages has a similar beautiful setting introducing a 
debate, this time between Youth, Middle Age and Age; each 
argues for the philosophy appropriate to his age, and the 
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discussion ends sombrely on Age’s note of “ Vanitas vanita- 
tum et omnia vanitas.” Again it is the note of the preacher, 
akin to the elegiac strain of the Old English poetry. 

' 59. The Author of “Pearl.”—These poems are far from 
insignificant and are worthy preludes of Piers Plowman, but 
they are not the best productions of the West-Midland group 
which have survived to rival Langland’s work. After cen¬ 
turies of neglect, there were found last century in the British 
Museum four poems bound in one MS., Pearl, Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, Cleanness^ and Patience. All are 
probably by the same author, but, though attempts have been 
made to identify him, they remain only conjectures. 

Yet, whoever he was, he was a fine poet, one who trans¬ 
cended Langland as an artist. His dialect is North-West 
Midland, and alliteration is a staple of his verse, but in Pearl 
and Sir Gawain he is not content with the alliterative line: 
in Pearl he uses alliteration freely, but his verse consists of 
twelve-Une stanzas with an intricate rhyme scheme, and in 
Sir Gawain, while rhyme is absent on the whole, the verse 
form consists of a stanza containing a varying number of 
alliterative lines, concluding with five short lines rhyming 
ab ab a. Cleanness and Patience are in four-stress alliterative 
lines generally arranged in quatrains. 

Moreover, though this poet, too, is a preacher, he has a 
lyrical quality and a love of beauty that make him more 
akin to Chaucer. In fact, in him we see the blending of the 
old school and the new, the preacher and the artist, and in 
this he is a forerunner of Spenser, and of Milton in w^honi 
Renaissance^ and Reformation find a similar blending. 

60, “Pearl.”— -Pearl is probably the expression of the poet’s 
grief for his little daughter, though possibly it is merely an 
allegory. In it the poet, having told how he fell asleej) on 
the child’s grave, narrates the dream that there befell him, 
wherein he saw his darling, across a stream, clad in heavenly 
garments, come to teach him resignation. For richness of 

* Sometimes called Purity. 

* See pp. 01-54. 
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description, lyrical beauty, and pathos it deserves never to 
be forgotten. 

®3.waln and the Green Knight.”—If we except 
Chaucer s Knight’s Tale, Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 
IS probably the best medieval romance in English. Most of 
the romances are tediously long drawnout, but this poem has 
no loi^eurs in its 2,530 linea- As in Pearl the poet lavishes 
ms skill on descriptions, this time of armour, dress, and 
hunting, as well as of the scenery, of a storm, and of a castle. 

The story tells how one Christmas a green knight rode into 
a hall, and challenged any one to strike ofE his head on con¬ 
dition that he who did so should meet the green knight a year 
hence at a certain chapel. Gawain accepted the challenge, 
and struck off the head; whereupon the knight rode out of 
hall again, head in hand. A year later Gawain was seeking 
the chapel to carry out the condition; he came to a castle, 
where a lady offered him a magic girdle, and Gawain, afraid 
of the coming encounter, accepted it, but in doing so he was 
led to infringe the condition. 

Thus the author makes of his tale an allegory to teach us 
that even a noble knight like Gawain may yet fail of perfec¬ 
tion. And just as the tale has its serious side in this allegory, 
so it has, despite the magic, a realism of treatment, which 
separates it from the usual romances full of impossible wonders. 

62. “Patience” and “Cleanness,”—The two other poems 
probably by the same author are valuable but of less interest. 
Their long alliterative lines are without the originality of the 
other verse forms, and their matter, sermons taught through 
Biblical tales, is similarly less striking, though the treatment 
is far from commonplace. 

63. Date of “Pearl ” and Other Poems.—It is not possible to 
date these poems with any certainty, nor to say in what order 
they were written. Probably they were composed around 
1370, and possibly Cleanness and Patience came first, Pearl 
next, and Sir Gawain last. That they should thus come in 

Chaucer’s first period seems still further to enhance their 
author’s achievement. 
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^ 64. Greneral Sxxrvey of Literature, 1350-1400.—Thus we 
have seen how, after a notable outburst of lyrical poetry in 
the first half of the fourteenth century, there arose two 
remarkable phenomena, the poetry of Chaucer, a kind of 
premature coming of the Renaissance to England, and a revival 
of the native poetry, full of life and power, though it had seemed 
long dead. Both these phenomena we have considered in 
fair detail because some knowledge of the works, both of 
Chaucer and of the West Midland poets, is indispensable for a 
proper appreciation of the subsequent development of English 
literature. Chaucer’s influence is undeniable, and many are 
the writers who have paid tribute to it. The spirit of the 
West Midland poets, the serious spirit of the preacher poet, 
lived on too, and though the poems were, except Langland’s, 
seemingly forgotten, the strain has never died out in English. 
In fact the contrast between the East Midland school of 
Chaucer, largely French in origin, and the West Midland, 
largely native, is seen again in the contrast between Cavalier 
and Puritan in the seventeenth century. 

Apart from the works we have named the age of Chaucer 
left little that was really noteworthy in verse or prose. 
Between 1333 and 1352 Lawrence Minot wrote, in the Northern 
dialect, some vigorous patriotic lyrics on episodes in the wars 
of Edward III. against Scotland and France; though certainly 
inferior to Drayton’s Ballad of Agincourty some are good 
enough to deserve a comparison with it. Barbour, a Scot, in 
1375 wrote his long heroic poem The BrucCy in which the poet’s 
patriotism fires him to fine battle-scenes which prelude those 
in the poetry of Walter Scott. With Wyclif the foundations 
of our great English version of the Bible began to be well 
and truly laid. The Travels of Sir John Mamh’ville (probably 
about 1355), a translation from a French original, consists of 
a. curious medley of fact and fiction which is still undeniably 

entertaining. 


CHAPTER IV. 


BETWEEN CHAUCER AND THE ELIZABETHANS 

(1400-1557). 

I. Poetry. 

65, Introductory.—The fourteenth century is a ^literary 
oasis between the productive period of Old English literature 
and the efEects of the Renaissance on England. The age of 
Chaucer seems indeed something of a miracle; preparations 
for Chaucer there had been, but they were slight, and Chaucer 
went so far beyond these humble beginnings that all but one 
or two successors were hopelessly outstripped, and would-be 
poets were left unable to discern the secrets by which the 
master had achieved his supremacy. It was the same, too, 
with the West Midland poets; there were a few imitations of 
Langland, and some work slightly in the style of Sir Gawairiy 
but the poetic fire which shone in Langland and in the poet 
who wrote Pearl was gone out. 

Thus when we survey the fifteenth century we find it, as a 
whole, barren. These first crops had seemingly exhausted 
the soil, and the ground had to lie fallow for a century, and, 
moreover, to be re-fertilised by fresh influences. 

66. Imitations of Chaucer,—The main tendency of the 
fifteenth century was to imitate Chaucer, and the weakness 
lay in the fact that the poetry thus produced was merely 
imitation and showed little or no leaven of originality. The 
poets, too, often failed to understand Chaucer’s versification, 
and seemed unable to make their rhythm smooth or even to 
count the right number of syllables. Moreover, versification 
became a real problem because the final -e sounded by Chaucer 
was dying out in pronunciation as modern English, with its 
dropping of terminations, quickly evolved. 
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Some anonymous imitators, however, succeeded so far as 
to deceive many later generations (down to the second half of 
the eighteenth century in fact) into believing that their works 
were Chaucer’s own. Thus such fifteenth century poems as 
the Flower aiid the Leafy and the Cuckoo and the Nightingalcy 
the former of which Dryden modernised, were attached to the 
Chaucer canon. 

67, Lydgate ; Occleve ; Hawes,—The chief English Chau¬ 
cerian imitators were Lydgate (c. 1370-c. 1451), Occleve 
(1370 ?-l450 ?) and Hawes (c. 1474-0. 1523). 

Lydgate, who acknowledged Chaucer as “ flower of poets,'' 
was very prolific, but his interest is almost purely historical, 
although he wrote some pleasing short poems. His Fall of 
Princes is a vast poem on the lines of Chaucer’s MonJc*$ Tale 
magnified, he wrote a Troy Book in 30,000 lines, and he 
narrated the Siege of Thebes at inordinate length, proclaiming 
it as a tale told by himself to Chaucer’s pilgrims on their 
return journey. A love of rhyme royal further marks him as 
Chaucer’s pupil, but as a metrist he cannot be compared with 
his master. 

Occleve is chiefly memorable because one of his MS. contains j 
a sketch of Chaucer painted from memory after Chaucer’s* 
death. 

Hawes shows us Chaucerianism continuing even into thei 
sixteenth century, but Hawes’ Pastime of Pleasure (c. 1505)/ 
is one of the dullest allegories imaginable; we may see ita 
chief interest in its attempt to portray the ideal knightl^ 
education, in which it points the way to Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene. 

68. John Skelton, 1460?-1529.-—After Hawes came Skelton, 
still largely a Chaucerian, but with a markedly individual/ 
strain in his work as well. Part of his work is in rhyme royal,I 
and allegorical, quite in the tradition of Chaucer; but opposed'^ 
to this we have his rapid vigorous doggerel, often grotesque, 
sometimes satirical, sometimes coarsely and sometimes grace¬ 
fully humorous. Of the former side his Garland oj Laurel 
(1520) is typical; of the latter his ^Vhy Come 1 e not to L'OUit? 
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a satire on Cardinal Wolsey, and Phili-p Sparrow, an 

^ graceful poem on a girl whose pet bird had been 
Killed by a cat. 


69. The Scottish Chaucerians.—But if England can show us 
little real poetry between Chaucer and the middle of the 
sixteenth century, Scotland can. The Scotch poets, too 

followed Chaucer as their master, but they brought original 
creative power to their work. 


1 ^^'. T^oo Quair.”—James I. of Scotland wrote in 

about 1423 a poem called the Kingis Quair, or King’s Book, 

which aimed at, and to some extent achieved, rich descriptive 
beauty like that in the Roman de la Rose, to which latter 
and to Chaucer the poet was considerably indebted. It is 
a good iimtation, but marks no advance. 


7^- Dunbar; Gawin Douglas; Lyndsay.—The 

^let bcottish poets, however, are Henryson (c. 1430-c. 15061 
Dunbar (C.1465-C. 1520), Gawin Douglas (c 1475-1522), and 
Sir David Lyndsay (c. 1490-1555). These poets made some 
deiinite contributions to literature. 


72. Henryson,—Henryson^s debt to Chaucer is shown in his 

frequent use of rhyme royal, and in his Testament of Cressid 

a poem in which the poet feels called upon to show us the 

Oressida of Chaucer’s poem fittingly punished for her fickle- 

ness, as Chaucer had failed to punish her. Here and in his 

rabies Henryson shows considerable narrative power and in 

the Testament of Cressid there is considerable beauty and 

pathos. Elsewhere he appears as a lyrist, and his Robin and 

Maktj7ie a graceful, humorous little dispute between a shepherd 

and a shepherdess, is noteworthy as the first English pastoral 
poem, and no poor one. ^ 


73. Dimbax. Dunbar was the nearest to genius of all 

these Scots poets, but he is like Skelton in having an imitative 

as well as an original vein. Thus, like his fellows on both 
sides of the border, he felt bound to follow Chaucer and to 
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praise him for his “enamelled terms celestial”; so we find 
Dunbar writing in rhyme royal, and in the Golden Targe and 
the Thistle and the Rose revelling in allegory and in descrip¬ 
tions of the inevitable May morning with its birds and flowers. 
But he rises above his English fellow-imitators in the fresh 
brightness of his Scotch diction. 

\Vhen we turn, however, to the other side of his poetry we 
understand why Scott spoke of him as “an excellent poet, 
and unrivalled by any which Scotland ever produced.” As 
soon as Dunbar ceases to be a Chaucerian, he expresses the 
spirit of his native land, and pours out «a flood of boisterous 
fun and sardonic humour, not to be met again till Burns 
came, and not even then to be exceeded. To say that his 
satire is vigorous is to give but a feeble idea of the spate with 
which the torrent flows. Moreover, coarse though he often 
is, Dunbar is an artist, and not least in the variety of his 
metres, and there is a noble pathos in his Lament for the 
Makers, where he runs over the names and virtues of dead 
poets. Among his outstanding satires and humorous poems 
may be named the Flyting of Dunbar and Kennedy and the 
Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins, 

74. Gawin Douglas.—Gawiii Douglas was also partly a 
Chaucerian, as we see him in the rather tedious allegorical 
Palace of Honour, another vision seen in a dream on a May 
morning. His chief title to remembrance is his translation 
of Vergirs Aeneid (1513) in heroic couplets, where, in a pro¬ 
logue, he so far strikes an individual note as to doubt Chaucer’s 
knowledge of Vergil and to despise Caxton’s English prose 
version; his prologues to each book are indeed better than the 
translation, on which they have little hearing, for in them we 
have Scottish scenery realistically depicted. The translation 
is, however, noteworthy as the first metrical version in 
English. 


75. Lyndsay.—David Lyndsay, as the latest poet, is not 
unnaturally more indebted to Dunbar than to Chaucer, and 
the satirical note is strong in his work. His Drone (1528) is 
written in rhyme royal, and is an allegory. On the whole, 
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though he has humour, he is too much of a preacher, as in his 
Kitty's Confession^ an attack on the morals of the clergy, and 
in his long morality play Ane Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis. Yet 
the latter is very difEerent from the average morality play; 
with his vivid pictures of the life of the time he almost turns 
the morality into a kind of primitive satirical comedy of 
manners. 


76. Other Fifteenth Century Poetry, Chiefly Ballads.—This 
completes our survey of the Scotch poets, and of the English 
poets whose chief debt was to Chaucer. The Scots make a 
brave show on their own merits, but the English interest us 
little more than historically, as Chaucerians, and English 
poetry of the fifteenth century would have to be dismissed 
almost contemptuously were it not for the ballads. Yet the 
ballads redeem it. 

Written for the people, they have the virtues of simplicity 
and directness; anonymous, they have undoubtedly passed 
through and been modified by many hands before reaching 
the form in which we have them; poignant, tragic, emotional, 
unaffected, they have an enduring appeal to the heart. In 
them, too, perhaps the Scots were oftener the best, but the 
English are little behind in excellence. Among the most 
famous which almost certainly date, in their original forms, 
from the fifteenth century are Chevy Chase, the Battle of 
Olterburn, and the Nutbrown Maid, Yet the influence of the 
ballads on English literature was negligible until 1765 when 
Percy published a collection of them. 


II. Prose. 

77. Introductory,—As we have seen how prose lagged far 
behind poetry in English literature from the very beginning, 
we shall hardly expect to find that the poetically barren 
fifteenth century produced anything very memorable in 
prose. But in such an expectation we are agreeably mistaken, 
for in Malory’s Morte d'Arthur (1485) we have a work which 
has survived on its own merits to give pleasure to countless 
readers, and to inspire modern writers. 
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Further, though there is no other outstanding prose work 
to be named in the century, there is the establishment of the 
printing press in England by William Caxton. Printing 
meant more for prose than for poetry, for it made possible 
the vpide dissemination of knowledge of which prose is the 
popular vehicle. Besides, prose is the more popular medium 
for tales—poetry is, if not by origin, in its general nature more 
aristocratic. Hence the printing press gave a very considerable 
impetus to prose, and by leading to the writing of work of a 
more popular, and often of a more ephemeral kind, caused 
English prose to evolve, since prose had to be written so that 
less educated people could read it, and since writers had to 
write more readily and flowingly in order to keep up with the 
demands of the press. 

Naturally the effects we have just indicated did not follow 
quickly upon the introduction of printing into England, but 
the seeds were sown, and the publication of Morte fTArthur 
within ten 5 ^ears of Caxton’s setting up his press is the best 
possible example of the promise which this new invention held 
for prose literature. 

78. Sir Thomas Malory, y?. 1470.—Who or what Malory was 

we do not know. Caxton, in his preface, tells us that “ many 
noble and divers gentlemen of this realm of England came 
and demanded (him) many and oftentimes why he did not 
print a history of King Arthur and his Knights, and that as 
a result of their demands he undertook “ to print a book of 
the noble histories of the said King Arthur, and of certain of 
his Knights, after a copy unto (him) delivered, which copy 
Sir Thomas Malorye did take out of certain books of French, 
and reduced it into English.But because Caxton calls 
Malory “ Sir,’* it docs not follow that Malory was a Knight—- 
possibly he was given the title because he was a priest, a 
common use still in evidence in Shakespeare’s plays. But the 
outlook of the writer is more knightly than priestly. 

Malory was very much more than a translator and “ re¬ 
ducer ” of the work of others. -^Moreover, Caxtou’s statement is 
inaccurate in suggesting that French works alone provided 
the material for yiortr d'Arthur. Malorv dealt with a mass of 
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romances both in English and French, the whole making some 
ten times the bulk of his own tale. Out of that confused 
abundance he wrought an artistic unity. He deftly wove in 
all the various threads, and produced a crowded and fairly 
coherent narrative so successful as to make it not too great 
an exaggeration to call him the prose Homer of the middle 
ages. Its general tone was such that Caxton could say in his 
preface: And I . . . have down set it in print, to the 

intent that noble men may see and learn the noble acts of 
chivalry, the gentle and virtuous deeds that some knights 
used in those days, by which they came to honour, and how 
they that were vicious were punished and oft put to shame and 
rebuke.” In fact, for its scope, its treatment, and its under¬ 
lying lesson Morte d'Arthur deserves to be called epic. 

As for Malory’s prose style, it is the fit vehicle for such a 
theme. Its rhythm is the subtle, indefinable rhythm of prose, 
not the more marked rhythm of verse, but there is a music in 
it such as distinguishes the not dissimilar but mightier prose 
of the Authorised Version of the Bible. The diction is 
predominantly simple, monosyllabic and of English derivation, 
but, as in Chaucer, the contribution of a strong French 
element gives a heightened effect to the whole. Indeed the 
general quality of this prose is a vigorous and dignified 
simplicity, and the best spirit of chivalry pervades the whole. 

79. Caxton.—Caxton’s prose cannot compare with Malory’s, 
but as author, as well as printer, Caxton deserves very honour¬ 
able mention. He translated romances—his translations of 
all kinds number twenty-one, and his prose is fairly workman¬ 
like, unpretentious but effective in conveying his meaning. 

80. Early Sixteenth Century Prose.—The fact that in the 
first half of the succeeding century we can name five out¬ 
standing prose writers is a sign of the development of prose 
in the new era inaugurated by Caxton. These men are Sir 
Thomas More, Tyndale, Coverdale, Latimer, and Ascham. 

81. Sir Thomas More, 1478-1535.—More’s only work whose 
title is well-known to-day is his Uio'pia, the description of an 
ideal commonwealth. This, however, was in Latin, but as it 
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was translated into English in 1551 by Ralph Robinson it 
nevertheless provides us with an example of pre-Elizabethan 
prose, racy but, as a whole, none too clear or easy to read 
because of its awkward constructions, which were partly due 
to the original Latin. 

But More himself wrote some works in English, the best 
being his History of the Life and Death of Edward F. . . , and 
of Richard III., the first piece of good historical prose writing 
in our modern language. Further, he wrote some contro¬ 
versial prose. As a stylist, however, he is of little importance 
—his prose is clear and effective, but undistinguished. 

82. Tyndale and Coverdale.—William Tyndale (1484 ?-1536) 
and Miles Coverdale (1488-1568) were the men to whom was 
due the first version of the Bible in English to follow Wyclif’s 
fourteenth century version. It was Coverdale who in 1535 
brought out the whole Bible in English, but Tyndale had 
earlier translated the Pentateuch and the New Testament. 
Coverdale based his work on Tyndale’s and completed the 
whole, and though his share was very well done, it was inferior 
in merit to Tyndale’s. 

Of the latter’s New Testament we can safely say that it is 
scarcely surpassed in grandeur, melody, and feeling by the 
Authorised Version itself. Indeed, to Tyndale and Coverdale 
much of the merit of the later translation of the Bible is 
due. It is said that three of Tyndale’s renderings have 
survived for one of Coverdale’s, but that the grace of our 
version is due to the latter while its strength and accuracy 
come largely from the former. 

The aim of these two men was to make the Bible the book 
of the nation, and they succeeded even beyond their hojies. 


83. Hugh Latimer, 1485-1555.—Bishop Latimer’s prose con¬ 
sists of sermons, and these admirably show the possibilities of the 
new prose in this line. They have a true preaching rhythm, a 
vivacious and spirited humour, and a straight- forward vigour. 


84. Roger Ascham, 1515-1568.—Ascham, tutor to Edward 
VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, was a learned man, and his thorough 
acquaintance with the prose of Cicero worked against his 

l.T. E.LIT. 4 
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success as a writer of English prose. His chief English 
writings Toxophilus (1545), a book on archery, and The 
Schoolmaster are dull, partly because of their themes and 
partly because of their cumbrous sentences, but Ascham’s 
constant, and often successful, attempts to be clear, simple, 
and straightforward show us what honest, effective English 
prose he might have achieved had his reverence for Cicero not 
blinded him. 

85. General Remarks on Prose.—Between Malory and the 
Elizabethans there was, of course, considerable prose of a 
kind written. There were several histories, unscientific as 
history, and very pedestrian as prose; there were translations, 
too, and miscellaneous works; but except that they show that 
the medieval preference of Latin for serious prose works was 
passing away, they are of little or no interest. 

The best prose of these years, however, shows that men were 
gaining a very good command of their native tongue, while 
extending and adorning the language by borrowings from 
French and Latin. The most promising characteristics are 
directness, vigour, and simplicity, and the only dangerous 
tendency is the attempt to foist on to English the construc¬ 
tions natural to Latin. 



CHAPTER V. 


ELIZABETHAN LITEEATURE BEFORE 1579. 

86. A Glance Back,—The last chapter deliberately omitted 
all mention of the most important factor in the years with 
which it deals—namely, the Renaissance, The omission is 
justifiable, because although the change in outlook which we 
call the Renaissance had begun in England before the end of 
the fifteenth century, it did not radically affect our literature 
for some time. Translation of the Bible, indeed, though 
attempted earlier, as by Wyclif, was a characteristic product 
of the Renaissance, and so was the increase in borrowing 
from Latin; and if More had been treated in any detail, 
reference to the Renaissance would have been inevitable. 
But the other writers so far mentioned, though they show the 
new influences somewhat, do not show them to anything like 
the same extent as do those to whom we are now coming, 

87. The Renaissance.—First let us appreciate what is 
meant by the Renaissance. The word means “ rebirth/' and 
it is used specifically to denote the great spiritual and mental 
rebirth which marked the end of the Middle Ages and the 
beginning of the modern world. 

For the first time since the civilisation of ancient Rome had 
crumbled away before the inroads of the Northern barbarians, 
England, following in the wake of Italy and France, stirred 
from the slumber of the spirit to which her ignorance of the 
past, her unsettled history, and the authority of the Church 
had condemned her. The men of the fourteenth century saw 
with a very distorted vision that elder world which had 
vanished, so that Vergil, for instance, was commonly regarded 
as some mighty magician; their historians could not tell the 
difference between fact and fiction; the learned were credulous 
of the most fantastic tales in the realm of natural historj*, 
and the scientific study of natural phenomena was unthought 
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of; investigation of the physical universe might entail upon 
the investigator death for witchcraft; and, to cap all, religious 
speculation which crossed the bounds of orthodoxy was 
regarded and punished as an impiety which the most intrepid 
thinkers might well be afraid of perpetrating. 

But as the fifteenth century drew to its close in England 
the scales began to fall from men’s eyes, the past was seen 
with a clearer and a truer vision, and the mental horizon 
receded. The new spirit was critical, in revolt against 
authority; men started to think for themselves, and to 
question accepted beliefs. Above all, there was in the air a 
fresh enthusiasm which urged men to enter into every field of 
experience. 

There are several aspects of the Renaissance: the New 
Learning is one, the Reformation another, the growth oF 
nationalism another, the exploration of the world another; 
and intimately connected with the Renaissance are the 
invention of printing and the spread of education. We 
must carefully avoid the error of limiting what is to be under¬ 
stood by the Renaissance; it is not to be identified, for 
instance, with the New Learning, but it embraces that and 
all the other changes mentioned above—it is the spirit which 
was the motive power behind them all. 

Thus the results of the Renaissance were, to some extent, 
contradictory: the bias of the humanistic culture of the New 
Learning was pagan, while that of the Reformation was 
religious, but both the paganism and the Protestantism are 
the result of getting out of the old mental ruts, and looking 
at the world through critical eyes. 

88. The New Learning.—It used to be said that the New 
Learning came about through the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1453. By that event the colony of Greek 
scholars who lived there, and who kept alive the learning of 
Greece and Rome was sent westwards with their manuscripts, 
and in so far as it thus dispersed them the fall of Constantinople 
certainly gave a very considerable impetus to the spread of 
classical learning. But when these scholars fled to Italy, 
they did only what others had done some time earlier, and 
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they found Italian scholars ready to dig eagerly and deep into 
the treasury of antiquity, the literature and science which, 
though much of it had been preserved, had been completely 
forgotten for centuries as far as the mental life of Europe was 
concerned. Moreover, behind these scholars, there were in 
Italy in those days wealthy patrons among the nobles rea 
to honour learning, and exalt culture. 

Thus Italy became the fountain-head of the New Learning, 
and in the latter half of the fifteenth century France and 
England and Germany sent their scholars to drink of this 
wonderful new spring of inspiration. It was the rediscovery 
of the ancient Greeks that was most important; the Middle 
Ages, though they studied it from a false perspective, had 
known some Latin literature, but Greek they hardly knew at 
all, and when they dealt with the themes of Homer, they 
derived their information not from Homer’s works but from 
later Latin retellings of his tales, modified and amplified. 
Now, however, not only the poetry of Homer but the philo¬ 
sophy of Plato, and the criticism and science of Aristotle were 
revealed to the wondering eyes of the awakening West. 

On English scholars who had seen no great literature 
produced in their century, and whose learning had been 
largely limited to the compendiums of half-digested, and often 
inaccurate knowledge popular throughout the Middle Ages, 
the effect of this revelation must have been great; for it 
enabled them to enter worlds of thought whose existence 
they had never conceived. In fact, their contact with the 
New Learning taught them how to be real scholars, and not 
the mere rej>ositories of dead facts. 

The man who did most to bring to England Greek and all 
that its study entailed was William Grocyn (1446-1519). 
He, an Oxford Fellow, went to Rome, Padua and Florence to 
study Latin, but especially Greek, and when he returned to 
England in 1492 he taught Greek both to Erasmus^ and to 

^Erasmus (1400-1536) was bom in Holland; one of tho greatest 
scholars and theologians of his age, ho AV'as in the vanguard of the New 
Learning, and his fame was almost European. He wrote from Paris: 
“ I have given up iny whole soul to Greek learning.*' In 1510 appeared 
his edition of tho Greek New Testament. Ho was a close friend of 
More. 
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Sir Thomas More; and besides More he found a few other 
Englishmen ready to learn of him, and a few more who, 
imitating his example, sought culture in Italy itself. The 
result was that before the end of the fifteenth century the 
intellect of a young man such as More might possibly nourish 
itself on Greek philosophy and Greek poetry, instead of 
starving on arid productions of the late and inferior School¬ 
men, or the watery efiusions of the imitators of Lydgate, as 
must have been the case a decade or two earlier. 

89. Humanism.—This re-discovery and re-interpretation of 
antiquity gave birth to a new culture—that of humanism. 
Like its inspiration it was basically pagan, and its ideal was 
the scholar, soldier, and gentleman rather than the simple 
Christian, although many naturally tried to give the culture 
as Christian a bias as possible. But an age of freedom which 
has followed an age of repression or limitation is always avid 
for experience, and the age of the Renaissance provides a 
typical example of this tendency. Men, once they began to 
feel themselves unfettered and to realise what vast unexplored 
territories lay before them, were intent on savouring all that 
life had to offer. This was in fact the Youth of the modern 
world, and it had all the characteristics of youth—ignorance 
of limitations, hope, freshness, unslaked thirst for know¬ 
ledge, contempt for moral rules, love of questioning and of 
theorising. 

The new ideal man was one who reached out to perfection 
on all sides: he exercised his intellect upon philosophy, 
literature, and science; he trained his body for war and the 
chase; he was the perfect courtier, and the perfect lover. 
On paper we see this man portrayed for us in such a book as 
the Italian Castigbone’s II Cortegiano (1528); in real life Sir 
Philip Sidney came as close as any to embodying his qualities. 
The unpleasanter specimens of the men of the new culture 
were the Italianate young Englishmen of Elizabeth’s day 
who went abroad to drink greedily of the waters of life, and 
came back with the vices and affectations rather than with the 
virtues of humanism; from the worst arose an Italian proverb, 
“ An Englishman Italianate is a devil incarnate,” 
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90. The Reformation.—Many who pursued the New Learn¬ 
ing remained orthodox in religion, aa did Sir Thomas More. 
Others, however, were led by this new spirit of enquiry into 
an unfavourable criticism of the dogma and practices of the 
Church: not content with freedom to think, to examine the 
physical world, and to interpret classical antiquity, they must 
analyse Christian history and attack the authority which had 
imtil then ruled the intellectual world. They were religiously- 
minded men—not for them the somewhat pagan humanism; 
but the New Learning was their tool, for as a result of the 
teaching of Greek, they were able to get behind the Vulgate 
version to the original texts of the New Testament. 

As a rule narrower-minded and more austere in their ideals 
than the humanists, the reformers who were to set the Reforma¬ 
tion on foot concentrated their attention on purging the 
Christian religion of what they considered errors of dogma, 
and what were undoubtedly errors of life. They criticised 
the faith of the Church by the light of their new reading of 
the Christian scriptures, and so there gradually came into being 
that body of thought which advocated schism from Rome 
on such questions as transubstautiation, and the supreme 
authority of the Pope. Gradually but thoroughly the Pro¬ 
testants overcame the adherents to Rome in England, and 
when we come to the great period of Elizabethan literature we 
see in Spenser’s work the effect of the Reformation upon poetry, 

91, Nationalism.—The Church of Rome had, with varying 
success, held Western Europe together throughout the Middle 
Ages. Whatever its weakness at any particular period, nien 
had never, to any considerable number, thought of repudiating 
its authority; many nations had gone together to the Holy 
Land upon Crusades, and to different Saints’ shrines in various 
countries; English, French, Spaniards, Germans, had at least 
in common their religious faith. 

But as the Middle Ages drew to their end, men began to 
think first in terms of nationality, and to remember only 
afterwards their common spiritual allegiance. Thus England, 
which had by then absorbed its French masters, became in the 
course of the fourteenth century deeply imbued with a national 
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consciousness which was fostered by its century-long war with 
France. England, when its people took pride in their name of 
Englishmen, no longer wanted to be subservient in religion to 
Rome, and even if the New Learning had not given them the 
justification, it is possible that the break with Rome would 
nevertheless have taken place. 

Naturally the growth of a national spirit meant a great 
deal to literature. The spirit of England undoubtedly 
pervaded the final work of Chaucer, but it is hardly to be 
discerned in Chaucer’s early poems—they, like the whole of 
pre-Renaissance love poetry, and romances, are merely 
medieval in character, and belong in spirit no more to England 
than to France or to Italy. But when, in the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century, English literature shows the full 
effect of the Renaissance, there can be no denying that the 
work produced has the stamp of English nationality well 
marked on it—pre-eminent and universal though Shakespeare 
is, he is an Englishman through and through, and is so 
declared by his plays. 


92. Discovery.—So far we have seen that, whereas the New 
Learning was a broadening influence, both the Reformation 
and the growth of national feeling, though valuable and 
healthy in their effect, were on the whole narrowing influences. 
But the fourth great aspect of the Renaissance, wherein we 
see the extension of the physical horizons, was again a very 
broadening one. In the last decade of the fifteenth century 
Columbus and Cabot discovered America, and Vasco da Gama 
rounded the Cape of Good Hope. At this distance of time it 
is hardly possible even to imagine the effect which the revela¬ 
tion of America must have had on the minds of Europeans. 

As the sixteenth century advanced and more and more 
ships crossed the Atlantic, to return with riches and wonders, 
men had no longer any need to look to the past for glories; 
they could go themselves as adventurers to these opulent 
and virgin realms, or could listen spell-bound to the tales of 
others who had been there. The first audiences of The 
Tempest must have seen that magic island with a freshness of 
imagination which is not ours even as children. 
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u^3. Printiag and Education.—Lastly, in considering the 
Renaissance, we must take into account the introduction of 
printing, and the growth of educational facilities. Because 
works had to be copied by hand it docs not follow that they 
were not fairly widely distributed—the number of extant manu¬ 
scripts of Piers Plowman shows that; but, obviously, printing 
made the audience of readers more numerous. So long as 
works only existed in manuscript a wide reading pubbe, 
including the poorer, was out of the question. Printing, 
however, came just in time to spread the Renaissance in 
England almost from its first arrival here, and to ensure the 
handing down to posterity of the best work of the late Middle 
Ages. But until the last quarter of the sixteenth century, 
the amount of printing in England was very small, and for a 
hundred years books remained almost entirely in the hands 
of the universities and of the rich. 

Education naturally received a great impetus from the 
New. Learning. Previously, apart from the education which 
children had received in a great household, education had 
been in the hands of the Church. But, with the Renaissance, 
began secular education, and from about the time of the 
Reformation there were founded grammar schools throughout 
the country, many of which have survived to the present day. 

As a result, in Elizabeth’s day, there were opportunities of 
classical education probably as good as those in the eighteenth 
century, and probably, too, more adequate in proportion to 
the size of the population, and far more available to the poorer 
classes. Thus there was sure to follow a demand for the books 
which printing could now produce, and a supply from writers 
of literature to appeal to this new public and to express its 
thoughts and aspirations. Moreover, ability to read was 
greatly increased by the Reformation, for the Bible instead 
of the Church now being the authority, it became a Christian 
duty to read it and to teach others to read it. The audiences 
of Shakespeare’s plays cannot have been illiterate, and the 
Elizabethan novelists had a ready public. 


1*^ 94. The Dawn of the Elizabethan Age.—From all this it 
clear that a great change was bound to come over litcratur 
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ajid that in all probability a great age of literature was nt 
and. The material was there, the inspiration was there, 
and the readers were there; only the particular men were 
wanted from whose pens the immortal words should flow. 

So comprehensive a movement as the Renaissance was 
naturally gradual in its growth and effect, and as we have 
already intimated, its effect on literature was not very 
apparent for some years. Writers had to feel their way in 
regard to the spirit, the matter, and the form of their work. 
Thus when we do see signs of the leaven of the Renaissance 
working in English literature, it is still some time before 
anything really great is produced; first comes a period of 
experiment and preparation, and this period, though it is 
almost impossible to assign to it any definite initial date, 
came to an end in the year 1579. 


95. ^‘Tottel’s Miscellany.”—A convenient initial date, how¬ 
ever, is 1557, the year of the publication of TotteVs Miscellany 
—convenient because this volume is the first to show clearly 
the spirit of Elizabethan poetry, and because it is only one 
year before Elizabeth’s reign began and “ Elizabethan ” is 
the best name which we can apply to this literary epoch. 
The weakness of this year as the initial date lies in the fact 
that most of the poems in this volume had been written some 
years previously and circulated in manuscript. 

TotteVs Miscellany takes its name from its publisher Tottel; 
its original title was Songs and SonnetSy written by the Right 
Honourable Lord Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, and others. 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, however, contributed more poems to it 
than Surrey (in the first edition there are 40 by Surrey, 96 
by Wyatt); the other chief contributor, in quantity not 
quality, was one Nicholas Grimald (1519-1562). Surrey 
had died in 1547 and Wyatt in 1542, so it will be seen that 
little if any of this poetry was quite new—its remaining 
unpublished was due to a “ gentlemanly ” dislike of publica¬ 
tion, poems being circulated in MS. in literary cliques; and its 
publication indicates a growing demand that poetry should not 
be kept in the hands of a small circle—that there was in fact 
coming into being a wider reading public. 
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TotteVs Miscellany is a collection of some three hundred 
lyrics. The lyrical forms are many—obvious experiments in 
versification; and, although much of the work is poor in 
quality, we are at once convinced by its very bulk of the 
greatly increased interest in poetic technique and of the 
widely-felt urge towards creative literature. The outstanding 
new form is the sonnet,^ here appearing for the first time in 
English, and used by Surrey and Wyatt with no small skill. 
It was Wyatt who had introduced the sonnet, already freely 
used in Italy and France, but Surrey, perhaps because he had 
the advantage of seeing Wyatt’s earlier attempts, used the 
form with the greater ease. 

The dominant theme both of the Sonnets and of the Songs 
is love—-sometimes the joys of the lover, nearly always his 
adoration of his mistress, and most commonly, even when he 
is adoring, his complaints that his loved one treats him 
cruelly and that he is dying of despair. In all these there is 
the note of personal emotion—not a note heard often in 
medieval poetry, but the note which is to sound loudly in the 
lyrical poetry of the Elizabethans. Where the theme is not 
love, it is generally the transitoriness of earthly pleasures— 
the elegiac note never long silent in English literature. 

96, Other Works of Surrey and Wyatt.—It is for their 
Songs and Sonnets that Surrey and Wyatt most deserve to 
be remembered, but these were not their sole contributions to 
the new poetry. Wyatt introduced the heroic quatrain too, 
and gave us our first classical satire; Surrey introduced blank 
verse in his translation of books II. and IV. of Vergil’s Aeneid, 
But we owe them most thanks not so much for what they 
wrote, as for their work in grafting these new forms on to 
the stock of English literature, and in infusing the spirit of 
France and Italy into Enghsh. 

97. Other Miscellanies,—After 1557 collection after collection 
of lyrics appeared to testify to the welling of the spirit of song 

^ Tlio origin and difierent forms of the Sonnet are treated in the 
Appendix. 
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in the hearts of the Elizabethans, and before 1579 we have the 
Mirror for Magistrates (1559) reaching a sixth edition in 1578, 
The Paradise of Dainty Devices (1576), and A Gorgeous Gallery 
of Gallant Inveyitions (1578); and TotteVs Miscellany had 
reached its sixth edition by 1574. In addition, from single 
authors, came Googe’s Eclogues, Epitaphs, and Sonnets (1563), 
Turberville’s Epitaphs, Epigrams, Songs and Sonnets (1567), 
and Gascoigne’s Hundred Sundry Flowers bound up in One 
Small Posy (1572). So fast did the preparation and experi¬ 
menting go on which were to lead up to the glories of the full 
later Elizabethan outburst. 

98. Thomas Sackville, 1536-1608.—Of the works just 
mentioned the most notable is the Mirror for Magistrates — 
not as a whole, but by virtue of the two contributions of 
Thomas Sackville. He wrote for the second edition (1563) 
an Induction, and the Complaint of Buckingham, the latter 
the story of the fall from power of a great noble. 

The Induction shows Sackville to be the greatest English 
poet (the Scot, Dunbar, being excepted) between Chaucer 
and Spenser; it is an allegory in rhyme royal, in which the poet 
tells how he went down to the grisly underworld ruled by 
Pluto, and there heard from the departed spirits the sad 
stories of their downfalls. In the power of sketching scenery 
here shown, in the sombre melancholy which pervades the 
poem, and in the melody and frequent stateliness of the verse, 
Sackville reaches not far short of the excellence of the Spenser 
of the Fairie Queene. 

99. George Gascoigne (15257-1577).—The other works do 
not call for more detailed notice; the list given is not exhaus¬ 
tive, and it is the bulk of this experimental work that is most 
impressive. Next to Sackville the biggest figure is George 
Gascoigne, a verse .satirist as well as a lyrist; his satire is Tlie 
Steel Glass, which is moral, but pedestrian, and monotonous 
in its versification—blank verse, whereas W 3 "att had used 
terza rima. For the sources of Gascoigne’s inspiration, we 
may note that he calls himself “ Chaucer’s boy, and 
Petrarch’s journeyman.” 
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100, Translation, Prose, Drama.—It remains to record 
that there was during this period 1557-1579 much transla¬ 
tion as well as original work: indeed many of the lyrics in the 
volumes mentioned above were more or less close translations 
from French and Italian. Of larger translations the chief is 
Arthur Golding^s version of Ovid’s Metamorphoses (1567); it 
has some merit, but its chief claim to fame is that Shake¬ 
speare drew upon it freely. 

The prose of this period is of hardly any intrinsic merit, 
apart from that of Ascham, whom we have already mentioned. 
The inspiration which the poets felt affected the prose-writers 
very little, although we see the interest of the poets in Italian 
paralleled in such work as Painter’s Palace of Pleasure (1566-9), 
a collection of tales translated from Boccaccio and Bandello—• 
Shakespeare and other Elizabethan dramatists used it as a 
source for their plots—and the interest of the poets in 
England’s past, shown in the historical tales in the Mirror for 
Magistrates, is paralleled in a prose companion, and a very 
prosaic one, in Holinshed’s (7/i?*onicZc5 of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, another source much drawn upon by Shakespeare. 

The drama of this period will be discussed in Chap, IX, 
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101. The End of the Period of Preparation,—The aim of the 
last chapter has been to set forth the influences which deter¬ 
mined the development of Elizabethan literature, the sources 
of inspiration from which new life flowed into English, and the 
preparatory work which had to be done to make smooth the 
way along which genius, when it came, might travel far. 
Now in 1579 the curtain goes up upon the greatest epoch in 
our literature. 

102, The Year 1579,—Despite the years of preparation, the 
sharpness of the cleavage between the age of experiment and 
the age of achievement is remarkable. Hardly ever is it 
possible to give a definite initial date to a literary period as 
we can give the year 1579, but this year stands boldly out 
because in it appeared Spenser^s Shepherd^s Calendar, un¬ 
deniably a great poem, or rather series of poems. North’s 
translation of Plutarch’s Lives, a masterpiece of prose, and 
Lyly’s Euphues, a romance which set a new prose fashion, not 
wholly admirable but distinctive and clear. And, further, if 
1579 itself does not also mark the birth of the new drama, that 
birth took place in the next year or so. 

• 103. General Remarks on the Elizabethan Period.—The 

* 

supreme Elizabethan poet is, of course, Shakespeare, but 
since he is ev'‘en greater as a dramatist than as a poet, it is 
under drama that we shall consider him. Spenser, next to 
Shakespeare, is the Elizabethan poet, par excellence, and 
:)erhaps he is the more typical Elizabethan because he is the 
ess universal. Moreover, he it was whose muse,. singing as 
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a shepherd, announced to all who could hear that the true 
heir of Chaucer had arisen, for at once, in 1579, he was 
acclaimed as “ the new poet/’ To him, then, we shall devote 
the greater part of our section on Elizabethan poetry. But 
first it is desirable to consider what were the general charac¬ 
teristics of the Elizabethan age as reflected in literature. 

104. The Term “Elizabethan.”—The term “Elizabethan” 
is the most convenient we can choose by which to designate 
the continuous period dealt with in this and the preceding 
chapter. If we were to call it the Age of Shakespeare, we 
should narrow it too much at the beginning, for TotteVs 
Miscellany really marks the dawn of Elizabethan literature, 
and it appeared seven years before Shakespeare was born; 
moreover, when we name a period after a writer we tend 
naturally to think of the time when he began to write rather 
than of the date of his birth, and the Shepherd's Calendar 
antedates Shakespeare’s period of production by some ten 
years. Again, we can hardly call it the Age of Spenser, for 
Shakespeare is so much the greater figure. 

But the name Elizabethan gives us the dates 1558 to 1603, 
if, as is the natural tendency, we think of the dates of her 
reign. This brings us as near as necessary to TotteVs Miscel¬ 
lany, and includes the bulk of Elizabethan poetry: poetry 
indeed, with Donne, the metaphysical poet, writing at the 
end of the century, begins to undergo a change about the time 
of the Queen’s death. In the drama there is greater con¬ 
tinuity, and Shakespeare’s death is perhaps more of a dividing 
line, but again with the rise of Jonson there is a departure 
from the Elizabethan romantic drama. Lyrical poetry 
retains much of the earlier Elizabethan spirit in Jonson, and 
his follower Herrick, and others, but as the years pass there 
is a shade less of spontaneity, and more of conscious artistry, 
which justifies us in calling it Caroline, rather than Elizabethan. 
Some point to the Elizabethan qualities in Milton, but they 
have to admit that he is a “belated” Elizabethan. And, 
finally, the true Elizabethan poetry, particularly Spenser’s, 
in its constant praise of the Queen makes the name Elizabethan 
peculiarly appropriate. 
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105. General Characteristics.—A well-marked literary epoch 
has well-marked characteristics: once we have gained some 
acquaintance with Elizabethan literature, we can recognise 
any Elizabethan writing with little or no hesitation, for its 
qualities speak for themselves. The characteristics of 
Elizabethan literature are enth usiasm, spontaneity, creative__ 
energy, lyricism, versatility, a spirit of adventure and experi¬ 
ment, a love of pageantry, an unsated delight in beauty, 
soaring imagination, and a pervading patriotism. In brief, 
this period is the high-spirited and richly gifted youth of our 
literature, and this is something of what we mean when we 
call it a romantic period, for its writers see life with the 
romantic ardour of youth. 

In our day, when we set out to write, we can hardly fail to 
be somewhat oppressed not only by the mass of contemporary 
literature, but by the more than three centuries of great 
literary production behind us: as we consider what has 
already been done, we wonder how we can hope to rival it, 
even to approach its excellence or to be really original at all. 
The Elizabethans, however, felt no such check upon their 
aspirations. They had no need to specialise in one branch, 
as the only means of attaining the highest place, but they 
dispersed their energies over the whole field of literature, and 
wrote plays, and novels, and long poems, and short lyrics, and 
pamphlets, and they wrote them all as if they were brimming 
over with vitality, as if without any conscious efEort. 

Indeed, far from feeling oppressed by what had been 
written already, the Elizabethans ransacked the ancients, and - 
also those moderns in Italy and France who had earlier felt 
the effects of the Renaissance, without compunction: all 
learning and literature they looked upon as a glorious treasury 
of ideas, stories and phrases from which they were quite free 
to take whatsoever they pleased. To them plagiarism was 
no sin, but like happy children they dipped into the treasury, 
and often transmuted what wa^s mere copper into pure gold^- - 
Thus they bore their learning lightly, and without affectation. 


106. National Integrity of the Elizabethans.—The out¬ 
standing feature of the Elizabethan period, however, was the 
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wonderful integrity of national feeling. Such national unity 
is rare; in the first years of the Great War England was as one 
man, all differences sunk in face of the common foe, but that 
unity did not last as did that of the Elizabethans. Of course, 
in Elizabeth’s reign there were some small groups, such as 
the staunch Roman Catholics and the growing body of 
Puritans, which tended somewhat to stand apart, but they 
were almost negligible, and it is the general unity that impresses 
us. In their fear of Spain before the defeat of the Armada, 
and in their common rejoicing and pride after that victory 
Englishmen stood together, conscious above all else that they 
were Englishmen. 

As the historical poems of Daniel, and Drayton, and Warner, 
and the historical plays of Shakespeare and others show, the 
Elizabethans were keenly interested in England’s past, and 
this interest was the natural counterpart of their deeply felt 
patriotism. And in the realm of literature this national 
integrity of spirit shows itself in the qualities which writers 
had in common: the abundant lyrics of the age are a particu- 
larly good example, for the general reader of to-day who 
turns to a volume of Elizabethan lyrics by different writers 
might well think at first that they were all by the same poet, 
so strongly marked is the predominant Elizabethan quality. 
It is only later, after some further study, that the individual 
characteristics of the various writers would begin to stand out 
in his mind at all clearly. 

107. Edmund Spenser, 1552-1599. Spenser’s Work before 
1579.—The date of Edmund Spenser’s birth is inferred from 
his sixtieth sonnet to be 1552. Like so many of our great 
writers the poet was born in London. He was educated at 
Merchant Taylors’ School in the city, his father John being a 
tailor. From that school Edmund was sent as a sizar to 
Pembroke Hall (now College), Cambridge, whore his chief 
friends were Gabriel Harvey, the critic, and Edward Kirke, 
who under the intitials “ E. K.” is believed to have been the 
first editor of the Shepherd's Calendar. On leaving the 
University Spenser went for a time to the north of England, 
possibly on a visit to relatives in Lancashire. There he 

i.t.e.lit. o 
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almost certainly fell in love with Rosalind, ‘‘the widow’s 
daughter of the glen” of the Shejpherd's Calendar, and it 
seems not improbable that the failure of his suit was a strong 
factor in the stimulation of his poetic genius. 

Returning from the North he seems to have had thoughts 
of the Church, for he became secretary to the Bishop of 
Rochester. In 1578, however, through the introduction of 
Gabriel Harvey, he struck up a warm friendship with Sir 
Philip Sidney, then twenty-four years of age, and he also 
became acquainted with Sidney’s uncle, the powerful Earl of 
Leicester. Spenser, in fact, was now something of an adven¬ 
turer, and in his search for preferment he entered the service 
of Leicester. His satire Mother Hubberd^s Tale, written in its 
first form about 1579, was meant to help Leicester, by showing 
up the folly of the course which the Queen was believed to be 
pursuing and suggesting that Leicester was the man to save 
Elizabeth and England. But the satire was too bold; it did 
no good to either Leicester or Spenser, and for over ten years 
it remained in manuscript. 

By 1578 both Spenser and Sidney were already writers. 
The latter had just published a defence of his father Sir 
Henry Sidney’s policy in Ireland, where he had been Deputy. 
Spenser while still a schoolboy had, it seems certain, con¬ 
tributed at the age of seventeen fifteen sonnets to Van der 
Noodt’s Theatre of Worldlings. This Van der Noodt, who 
came to England from Antwerp as a refugee, brought with him 
an edifying moral miscellany of his own composition in 
Flemish, of which he published an English translation in 1569. 
For this tract he had laid under contribution poems from 
Petrarch and Du Bellay, and in the English edition there 
were twenty-one woodcuts to illustrate the poems, each 
woodcut being faced with a translation of the poem into 
English. 

The main reason why these translations have been 
attributed to the youthful Spenser is that when Spenser 
published his Complaints in 1591 he converted the blank 
verse of the Bellay translation into rhymed sonnets, leaving 
the diction materially unaltered: he took over almost un¬ 
changed the Petrarch sonnets now called Visions. These 
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poems of Ms attest remarkable promise, if we remember the 
date at which they appeared and the lack of models. Other 
works (some perhaps never finished, some destroyed or lost 
or worked up perhaps into some of his known poems) which 
we hear of in or before 1579 are Dreams, Legends, Slumber, 
etc., and nine comedies. Tlie loss of the latter is one of the 
most tantalising things in our literature. 

No account of Spenser’s early work would be complete 
without some reference to his literary experiments in con¬ 
junction with Gabriel Harvey. 

108. Gabriel Harvey’s Classical Experiments.—Harvey, who 
was a lecturer at Pembroke and Trinity Hall, made various 
attempts at literature, both in Latin and English, of little 
value. His friendship with Spenser, however, and the corre¬ 
spondence between them that has been preserved, make him 
a person of considerable interest. A good scholar and a 
diligent if pedantic student, he was one of the most active 
of the knot of “ reformers ” of English verse who appear 
about this period. These reformers wished to graft upon 
English verse classic metres and (what was far more ridiculous) 
classic methods which regard quantity solely, and not stress, 
as the basis of rhythm: there was a fashion for the thing at 
the time—a fashion that originated in the natural dissatisfac¬ 
tion of men who could read the classics and the Italians, when 
they turned to the feeble productions of contemporary English 
verse. Spenser and Sidney (to mention two great poets) were 
caught by it for awhile, and experiments of each of them in 
the “ artificial versifying ” are extant. 

Charles Kingsley in Westward Ho! (Chap. IX.) provides 
the student with an excellent account, with illustrations, of 
this fasMon. He gives a novelist’s imaginary conversation 
between Spenser and Raleigh one winter night during the 
siege of Smerwick Fort, wMch is interesting for its presentation 
of the poet; the specimens of “ reformed versification ” are 
actual Elizabethan verses. 

Later in life Harvey, involved in disputes with much 
acuter writers than himself, was mercilessly scofTed at for 
the tortures he had inflicted on his native tongue; but at the 
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time we write of he was respected and beloved by his friends 
for “ his rare gifts of learning,” his “ gallant English verses,” 
and his taste and culture. 

109. The “ Shepherd’s Calendar,” 1579.—In 1579 appeared 
Spenser’s first work of note, the Shepherd's Calendar, Dedi¬ 
cated to Sir Philip Sidney, it is the first poem of the dawn 
which ushers in Shakespeare. “ Now, as touching the general 
drift and purpose of his Aeglogues,^ I mind not to say much, 

himself labouring to conceal it,” says Master ” E. K.” ‘ Only 

this appeareth, that his unstaid youth had long wandered 
in the common labyrinth of love, in which time to mitigate 
and aUay the heat of his passion, or else to warn (as he saith) 
the young shepherds, his equals and companions, of his un¬ 
fortunate folly, he compiled these twelve Aeglogues, which, 
for that they be proportioned to the state of the twelve 
months, he termeth the Shepherd's Calendary applying an old 
name to a new work.” 

110, The Elizabethan Pastoral.—The ” pastoral ” form 
which Spenser adopts had been but little used by earlier 
English poets. We have already noted Henryson’s pastoral 
Robin and Mahyne\ Googe had published some Eclogues in 
1563, and Turberville some translations of Mantuan’s Eclogues 
in 1567. The pastoral was one of the many forms of writing 
whose cultivation in England was due to the Benaissance and 
contact with Italy. Petrarch, in the fourteenth century, had 
imitated in Latin the Pastorals of Vergil, much as Vergil had 
imitated Theocritus. In the next century writers of Pastorals 
in Italian as well as in Latin are more popular, and among 
the writers of Latin eclogues was notable John Baptist 
Spagnuoli (1448-1516), generally known as Mantuan. The 
pastoral writers of the end of the fifteenth and the beginning 
of the sixteenth century increase in number and value; in 

^ “ E. K." spells it thvis, deriving the word (incorrectly) from 
or aiyov6^<i>i' \6yoL —that is. Goatherds^ Tales. This “ E, K.” who 
supervised the iirst edition of The Shepherd's Caleftdar, to which he 
added a “ Gloss,” or commentary and intro^liictions, is generally identi- 
tied with Spenser’s college friend, E. Kirke, 
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Italy Sannazzaro (1458-1532) is the most prominent name; 
in Spain (under Italian influence), Garcilaso (1503-36); in 
France, Clement Marot (1497—1544), whom Spenser admired, 
translated, imitated, and perhaps did not excel. 

The Shepherd*s Calendar is a work which the reader must 
study for himself: it is, perhaps, permissible to one who can 
make use of such a textbook as this to obtain his knowledge 
of Hawes or Gascoigne (to say nothing of less significant 
names) at second hand, but his Spenser he must know, and 
know well, before he imagines he has any acquaintance with 
English literature. To give a few notes, such as may be 
useful to read before studying the eclogues, is all that is 
attempted here. 


111. Spenser’s Experiments with the Language.—The lan¬ 
guage of the poem, it will be observed, is purposely archaic. 
Spenser laboured to restore, as to their rightful heritage, 
such good and natural English words as have been long time 
out of use and almost clean disherited,” says “ E. K.” The 
poet was a lover and diligent student of Chaucer (The God of 
Shepherds^ Tityrus, in Eclogue vi.), and got many of his old 
words from him; others, perhaps, from his residence in the 
north, or from a study of northern poets, for his diction 
abounds in distinctively northern forms. So fond is he of 
what seem to him quaint or rustic words, that a certain 
number of them are apparently of his own invention. 

Thus Spenser’s language, like Homer’s, is highly artificial, 
for he has pieced it out from different dialects, and selected 
constructions and phrases which date from different stages of 
the language. Whether this be a blemish or not, it was not 
wholly approved by his own contemporaries;^ but the reader 
will bear in mind that Spenser’s object, both in construction 
of his poems and choice of diction, etc., was to present a more 
vivid semblance of “ goatherds’ songs.” The proper names 


style to an OiU rustic iari'iiiagc x not unuw ; sujcu j 

Oreck, nor Virf'il in Latin, nor Sannazzaro in ftalian. did allcct it. 
(Sidney’s Apology for Poetry^ about 1581). 
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Spenser uses are typical of his diction in many ways: from 
classical sources we have Tityrus and Pan, Syrinx (Anne 
Bullen), Dido and Menalcas, the first two of whom serve as 
a kind of “trade mark” of the pastoral; rustic or pseudo- 
rustic life gives us Piers, Cuddie, Diggon Davie, Lobbin, 
HobbinoU (Harvey), and Colin Clout (Spenser); Thenot is 
due to Marot; Elisa is shortened for the Queen’s name; 
Morrell (Bishop Elmor or Aylmer, Bishop of London) and 
Algrind (Archbishop Grindal) are anagrams. 

112. Form and Matter of “ The Shepherd’s Calendar.”— 
Similarly, the eclogues show as much variety as possible of 
style, metre, and inspiration, the form of them alone being 
the poet’s own invention. 

January,-'fOT^nstance, is a plaintive song of Colin Clout, 
who bewails Rosalind’s scorn of his love; the metre is a 
decasyllabic, rhyming six-lined stanza (ababcc). In Febr.uajy 
we have a humorous dialogue (between Cuddie and Thenot) 
in rough, rhyming couplets, containing the story of the Oak 
and the Briar^ somewhat in Chaucer’s manner. March 
(“ Willie and Thomalin ”) has a pretty description oT the 
shooting of “ the winged lad” Cupid, written in a tripping 
six-line metre {aabccb) and “ seemeth somewhat to re¬ 
semble . . . Theocritus.” April (“ Thenot and HobbinoU ”) 
abounds with classical allusions, and is elaborately artificial 
in metre and diction; it contains the beautiful “song 
which Colin made in honour of her Majesty, whom 
abruptly he termeth Elisa,” and is one of the best of the 
collection. May (“ Palinode and Piers ”) shows Spenser 
(following Marot’s example) as champion of the Reformed 
Church. In June we have a continuation of January; Rosa¬ 
lind has preferred Menalcas to Colin, and the latter pours out 
his lament in tuneful eight-lined stanzas (ababbaba) to the 
devoted HobbinoU. 

J^ly ( IhomaUn and Morrell ”) is another religious pastoral, 
in which Spenser commends “good shepherds” (such as 
Grindal, then in disgrace), as contrasted with “ goatherds 
proud,” like Morrell (Aylmer); this time a four-lined stanza 
{abab) of alternate eight-syllable and six-syllable lines is used. 
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August will remind “ every schoolboy ” of Vergil, who here 
imitated Theocritus: Willie and Perigot dispute for the 
supremacy in song, and Cuddie acts as umpire. In September 
“ Diggon Davie ” (who is said to be Van der Noodt, the 
Protestant refugee who published Spenser’s Visions in his 
Theatre of Worldlings) describes to Hobbinoll (in couplets) the 
wickedness of Roman prelates. In October (‘* Cuddie and 
Piers ”) we have the “ perfect pattern of a poet,” an imitation 
of Theocritus in a stately measure— 


“ O, peerless Poesie ! where is then thy place ? 

If nor in Prince’s palace thou dost sit, 

(And yet is Prince’s palace thee most fit,) 

Nor breast of baser birth doth thee embrace. 

Then make thee wings of thine aspiring wit, 

And, whence thou cam’st, fly back to heaven apace.” 


November (“ Thenot and Colin ”—the lament for ” Dido ”) 
and December {Colin's Comjplaint) are modelled on, and in 
part almost literally translated from, Marot. 

The variety of the metres employed in the Shepherd's 
Calendar has been dwelt on because it seems that Spenser 
was trying his hand at various forms of verse, and partly 
showing what he could not do, as well as what he was destined 
to accomplish. Taken as a whole, the work seems to a modern 
reader uninteresting, though no one will deny that some 
portions are admirable. Yet in one way it may be considered, 
as it generally is, a masterpiece of English literature. We 
must take into account the ditiiculty of Spenser’s task caused 
by the state of the language and see how well Spenser’s 
technique succeeded where Wyatt’s had partly failed. 

The Shepherd's Calendar showed the way to all succeeding 
poets, and, as we know, it is easy to discover America after a 
Columbus had shown the way. Most critics agree that, had 
Spenser written nothing else, the Shepherd's Calendar would 
entitle him to a place among the great English poets, although 
in itself it is chiefly valuable as being the early work of the 
author of The Faerie Qaeene. We shall not fail to recognise 
in it passages of striking sweetness and melody, and (more 
rarely) of dignity and stateliness, nor to acknowledge the 
command over the harmonies of verse that its author pos- 
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sessed; nor shall we forget that it gained him the title of the 
“ new poet/’ and that its publication marks the beginning 
of the great age of Elizabethan poetry. 


113. Spenser’s Life, 1580-1599.—In 1580 Spenser had gone 
to Ireland, then in arms against its English rulers, as private 
secretary to Lord Grey de Wilton (Artegall, Knight of Justice 
in The Faerie Queene), He must have seen the massacre of 
the Spanish garrison of Smerwick Fort, which had surren¬ 
dered “ at discretion.” This massacre, we regret to state, he 
defends in his View of the Present State of Ireland, Hence¬ 


forth he resided mostly in Ireland and his stay there had 


unmistakable influence upon his genius. 

Ireland was in a deplorable state. Owing to the con¬ 
fiscation of Irish land, the policy pursued by Henry VIII., 
the Irish who took up arms were technically rebels ” and 


as such were allowed none of the mitigations of the horrors 
of war. Spenser in a famous passage of his View has given 


a grim and realistic picture of the devastation of the country 
with fire and sword and of the terrible famine which ensued. 


The poet, one of the new colonists or “ undertakers,” as they 
were then called, has no sympathy with the beaten side. For 
him the war was that of chivalry, culture, and enlightenment, 
in short of the true religion, against savagery, ignorance, and 
popery, and this view is reflected everywhere in the prose 
View and in The Faerie Queene alike. Much, too, of the 
gloom and terror, much of the scenery of The Faerie Queene 
is due to Spenser’s residence in Ireland. 

In time Spenser became Clerk of the Council of Munster, 
and (probably in 1586) had a grant of the manor and ruined 
castle of Kilcolman, near the “ Mulla ” as he calls it (now 
Aughbeg), a wild desolate place, now dreary and wretched, 
but in his time probably surrounded by fine woods. 

In 1580 some sketch of a poem on the subject of The Faerie 
Queene had been submitted by Spenser to Gabriel Harvey, 
and he took the idea with him to Ireland. Ludovick Bryskett, 
in his pamphlet A Discourse of Civil Life (1606), describes a 
meeting at his house near Duijlin, which must have taken 
place between 1584 and 1588. Spenser was one of the party, 
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and in conversation mentioned a work in “ heroical verse ” 
entitled Faerie Queene^ which he had already “ well entered 
into,” and of which some of the company had already seen 
“ parcels.” In 1589, Sir Walter Raleigh, being under the 
Queen’s displeasure on account of his intrigue with the 
daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton (covertly alluded to in 
Faerie Queene, VI. v.-vi.), visited Spenser in Ireland, and 
brought back with him the poet and the first three books 
of The Faerie Queene, which were published in 1590. 

Thus to Raleigh, Spenser owed his re-introduction to the 
Court. He seems after the publication to have hoped for 
Court advancement which did not follow, but he received 
a pension of £50. His friends Sidney, Leicester, and Walsing- 
ham were dead. It is certain that some of the Coni-plaints 
(1591) disclose “ an experience which had ended in disgust 
and disappointment.” Probably the poet won Elizabeth’s 
favour, but not Burleigh’s— 

“ What hell it is in suing long to bide . . . 

To have thy Prince’s grace, yet want her Peer’s.*’ 

Among the Com'plaints the most noteworthy is Mother 
Huhherd's Tale of the ape and the fox, in heroic couplets, 
^ Spenser’s one satiric poem. The brave Courtier is probably 
Sidney; the fox may be Burleigh. The tale is intended to be 
told in Chaucer’s manner, and in this respect it shows an 
advance on the Oak and the Briar in the B'ebruary eclogue 
of the Calendar, though that had been fairly successful. In 
the picture of the lazy, ignorant priest we have a good 
Chaucerian picture, with a touch of Chaucer’s iron^. This 
visit to England is described in Colin ClouCs Come Home 
Again (1595), in which Raleigh figures as “ the Shepherd of 
the Ocean.” 

In 1594 Spenser married Elizabeth Boyle, and had by her 
two children, whom he significantly named Sylvanus and 
Peregrine, In her honour were written both the sonnet series 
Amoretti and Ej)ithalamion, the finest wedding-song in the 
language, perhaps in all languages, ancient and modern. T he 
sonnets are a peculiar modification of the English sonnet, with 
that interlacing of rhymes so characteristic of, and so Ijecuin- 
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ing to, Spenser’s peculiar musical genius: the rhyme-formula 
is ahaby bcbc, cdcd, ee, with two rhymes less than the English 
sonnet. 

Both the above works appeared in 1595; they were followed 
in 1596 by (1) the Four Hymns; (2) Prothalamiony in honour 
of the double marriage of the daughters of the Earl of Worces¬ 
ter, a daring plagiarism from a little known poem, A Tale of 
Two Swans by William Vallans; and (3) the second three 
books of The Faerie Queene. From 1594 Tyrone’s rebellion 
had been gaining ground; Tyrone befooled the English 
officials and in 1598 received a new “ pardon four months 
after which he inflicted on an English army near Armagh the 
worst defeat received in Ireland. Munster had till then been 
quiet, but Tyrone sent a force there and the people rose. 
Spenser had just been made Sheriff of County Cork. Kil- 
colman was sacked and burnt in December 1598; the poet 
and his wife escaped, and he died in London on January 15, 
1599—** for lack of bread ” it was said,^ but this is most 
improbable. 

Of the rest of The Faerie Queene there remain only two 
cantos on Mutabilityy probably part of a Legend of Constancy, 
these were published by a bookseller, ten years after the 
author’s death, in a reprint of The Faerie Queene: how the 
bookseller came by them is not known. They contain some 
fine poetry, not surpassed in the earlier books. 

114. “The Faerie Queene.”—We must now pass to an 
account of his greatest work, The Faerie Queene. 

” A gentle knight was pricking on the plain ”— 

Who was the knight and what was he there for ? Spenser’s 
intention was to give us this information in the twelfth book. 
Here at once we have a radical defect: it is just as much the 
poet’s business, as it is the dramatist’s, to give the reader 
all necessary information as soon as he conveniently can, the 
poet being allowed a wider latitude than his fellow-craftsman. 
When this was pointed out to him, Spenser wrote an introduc¬ 
tory letter to Raleigh ” expounding his whole intention in the 


» Jonson to Drummond of Hawthornden in 1(319. 
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course of this work,” which in 1590 followed the first three 
books. This introductory letter every student of Spenser 
must familiarise himself with; but only those phrases which 
require comment are quoted here— 

“ Knowing how doubtfully all Allegories may be construed 
. . . The generall end of all the booke is to fashion a gentleman 
or noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline. ... I 
chose the historye of King Arthure. ... I have followed all 
the antique Poets historical!; first Homere, who in the 
Persons of Agamemnon and Ulysses hath ensampled a good 
governour and a vertuous man, the one in his ‘ Ilias,’the other 
in his ‘Odysseis’: then Virgil, whose like intention was to doe 
in the person of Aeneas: after him Ariosto comprised them 
both in his Orlando: and lately Tasso dissevered them againe, 
and formed both parts in two persons, namely that part 
which they in Philosophy call Ethice, or vertues of a private 
man, coloured in his Rinaldo; the other named Politice in 
his Godfredo. By ensample of which excellente Poets, I 
labour to pourtraict in Arthure, before he was king, the 
image of a brave knight, perfected in the twelve private 
morall vertues, as Aristotle hath devised; the which is the 
purpose of these first twelve bookes: which if I finde to be 
well accepted, I may be perhaps encoraged to frame the other 
part of polliticke vertues in his person, after that he came to 
be king. . . . 

“ In that Faery Queene I meane glory in my generall 
intention, but in my particular I conceive the most excellent 
and glorious person of our soveraine the Queene, aud her 
Kingdome in Faery land. And yet, in some places els, I doe 
otherwise shadow her. ... So in the person of Prince 
Arthure I sette forth magnificence in particular; which vcrtue, 
for that (according to Aristotle and the rest) it is the perfection 
of all the rest, and conteineth in it them all, therefore in tbe 
whole course I mention the deedes of Arthure applyablo to 
that vertue, which I write of in that booke. 

“ But of the xii. other vertues I make xii. other knights the 
patrones, for the more variety of the history. Of which these 
three bookes contayn three. The first of the knight of the 
Kedcrosse, in whome I expresse llolynes: The seconde of Sir 
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Guyon, in whonie I sette forth Temperaunce: The third of 
Britomartis, a Lady Knight, in whome I picture Chastity.” 
[The fourth of Cambel and Triamond, Friendship; the fifth 
Artegall, Justice; the sixth Sir Calidore, Courtesy.] 

If to the foregoing be added one sentence from a letter of 
Gabriel Harvey’s to Spenser, dated April 7, 1580, we shall 
have enough basis for criticism: “ To be plaine, I am voyde 
of al judgment, if your nine Comoedies, wherunto, in imitation 
of Herodotus, ye give the names of the Nine Muses, and (in 
one man’s fansie) not unworthily, come not neerer Ariostoes’ 
Comoedies, eyther for the finenesse of plausible elocution, or 
the rareness of poetical invention, than that Elvish queene 
doth to his Orlando Furioso, which notwithstanding ye will 
needes seem to emulate, and hope to overgo, as ye flatly 
professed yourself in one of your last letters.” 

115. Spenser’s Stanza.—Criticism includes both praise and 
censure, and praise may well come first. In making the 
sound an echo of the sense, Spenser is one of the great masters; 
he is sometimes said to be the first great master, but that is 
only by critics who ignore Chaucer and O.E. poetry. 

His great achievement is the stanza which he invented, 
admirably adapted to his musical genius and to the particular 
effects he desired to produce. The statement is still sometimes 
made that the Spenserian stanza is based on the Italian ottuva 
rima\ it may be reduced to an absurdity by adding an alexan¬ 
drine to^ a stanza of Byron’s Don Juan. Spenser found in 
Chaucer s JMonk s Tale an eight-line stanza rhyming ah ah, be be 
(also, be it remarked, the first eight lines of the Spenserian 
sonnet); to this he added an alexandrine rhyming with the 
sixth and eighth lines. The result is a stanza notable for its 

fluidity and sweet ease it is admirable for conveying 
impressions of languor, prolonged melody, gentle music, 
luxurious beauty and repose, and these abound through the 
whole poem. Musical cadences, lines and stanzas of silvery 
melody are everywhere. If only one is content to dip and to 
skip, one’s reward is sure; Spenser’s treasures are “gold- 
hoards, but they are not hoarded, they are scattered broad¬ 
cast. AVe must remember with gratitude the debt of the 
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Romantic Revival to The Faerie Queene and the debt of many 
subseq^uent poets, including most of our greatest—-Milton, 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, 

We quote here three isolated stanzas from The Faerie 
Queene; the first particularly shows his al)ility to make the 
soimd an echo to the sense; the second shows his ability to 
use the stanza for argument—it is from Despair’s eloquent 
attempt to bring the Red Cross Knight to suicide; the third 
gives an instance of Spenser’s use of the simile. These three 
stanzas^re not, of course, meant to do more than to suggest 
to the student the rich variety of uses and kinds of the 
Spenserian stanza. To take but one point, we could quote 
many a last line merely to show how variously, and, nearly 
always how effectively, the poet employs his concluding 

alexandrine. 


“ And more, to lull him in his slumber soft,^^ , 

A trickling: stream from high rock tumbling down A 
And ever-drizzling rain upon the loft, ^ A ’ ^ 

Mixt with a murmuring wind, much like the bouii^^ v 
Of swarming Bees, did cast him in a swoon :C 
No other noise, nor people’s troublous cries, ^ 

As still are wont t’annoy the walled town,CL 
Might there be heard: but careless Quiet lies, C 
Wrapt in eternal silence far from enemies. 

♦ ♦ ♦ * * 

“ The longer life, I wot the greater sin,^^ 

The greater sin, the greater punishment: U 
All those great battles, which thou boasts to win, 
Through strife, and bloodshed, and avengcineni .-U 
Now praised, hereafter dear thou shalt repent 
For life must life, and blood must blood repay.c. 

Is not enough thy evil life forspent ?L. 

For he, that once hath missed tho right way, 

The further he doth go, the further he doth stray. ^ 
♦ ♦ * * * 

“ As when a ship, that flies fair under sail, 

An hidden rock escaped hath unawares. 

That lay in wait her wrack for to bewail. 

The Mariner yet half amazed stares 
At pciil past, and yet in doubt he dares 
To jov at his fool-happy oversight: 

So donbly is distressed twixt joy and cares 
The dreadlcss courage of this Elfin kniglit . 

Having escaped so sad ensamplcs in his siglit. 
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Spenser is not less famous for his exquisite landscape¬ 
painting No poet has ever been a more devout lover of 
Beauty for its own sake, and in The Faerie Queene be creates 
a whole country of romance, where the traveller passes through 
enchanted woods, or is ferried across an Idle Lake to a floating 
island amongst wide waves set like a little nest,” or passes 
through a vme-ca.rven porch into “ the most dainty paradise 
on ground, with its painted flowers ” and “ dales for shade ” 
and hills for breathing-space,” and its fountain wreathed in 

trails of gold ivy. Sometimes he paints a portrait in a line 
or two, as when he says of Una that 

... “ Her angers face, 

As the great eye of heaven, shined bright. 

And made a sunshine in the shady place,’* 

and sometimes the passage is prolonged through many stanzas, 
as in the description of the Bower of Bliss in Book II. No less 
masterly is his presentation of the grotesque and the terrible, 
as in the review of the Seven Deadly Sins in Book I. 

116, Defects of - The Faerie Queene/'—The defects of the 
poem are hut too obvious, and they are much more serious 
to us than they were to the Elizabethans. It has been well 
pointed out that if Spenser’s design was primarily moral, as 
he says, it is curious that he should spend his whole intro- 
ductory letter in explaining the machinery and structure 
rather than the moral design. Again, Ariosto was a fatal 
model for a moralist, and Spenser, in his lack of humour, took 
him seriously; Ariosto comprised both a good governor and 
a virtous man in his Orlando.” He seems entirely to have 
mistaken the pervading ironical and sardonic spirit which in 
reality makes the success of the Orlando Furioso.^ Again the 
allegory breaks down after the first two books. It was an 
excellent and eminently poetical idea that the heroes should 
be unable to accomplish their undertakings without the aid of 
Arthur. But iii the third book the adventure is given to Sir 
Scudamore, while Britomart, the real heroine, and Arthur 
have comparatively little to do with the story. In the third 

* AU critics do not agree that Spenser thus mistook Ariosto’s spirit. 
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and fourth books the allegory is lost amid a maze of episodes 
totally unconnected with the main story.^ Hence there is a 
lack of unity in the whole work. Gloriana should be the 
central figure; but, if taken away from the six books we 
possess, she would hardly be missed. Neither Gloriana nor 
Arthur binds the poem into a whole. 

Nothing sets off the grim unreality of the fight between 
St. George and the dragon like a comparison with Ariosto’s 
fight between Orlando and the ore. »/^penser had not the 
gift of dramatic personation^ Hence his knights and ladies 
have a remarkable resemblance. Even the knights bearing 
names of virtues cannot be shown to excel in that special 
way. They are all courteous, just, honourable, and pure- 
minded. Is Sir Calidore more courteous than any other 
knight ? or does Sir Guyon strike us as being strictly tem¬ 
perate ? The poet’s gift of invention is limited. The 
adventures have a curious and monotonous resemblance: 
there are dragons to fight, giants to kill, ladies to rescue, 
enchanted forests ad infinitum. 

117. Other Criticism.—Spenser, “ in affecting the ancients, 
^ writ no language,” says Jonson. This obviously increased the 
unreality of the poem, even for his contemporaries. And his 
natural gift of language was at times a drawback to him. 
He can never go straight to the point. A word-picture in a 
line can seldom be found in his poetry. All the fights require 
many stanzas and proceed at a leisurely pace. 

Spenser has been called the poets’ poet, and this in itself 
is a criticism. We can read Pilgrim^s Progress for its excel¬ 
lent narrative and characterisation alone without troubling 
ourselves about the allegory, and, indeed. Banyan’s allegory 
is so clear as to need little thought to follow it. But Spenser 
can hold the average reader by none of Bunyan’s gifts— 

‘ It has been pointed out that in Book IV. Spenser was justitied in 
his greater complexity, since Friendship is a virtue of many aspects 
and degrees, and does not permit of so simple a treatment as, for 
example. Temperance. The emphasis of earlier critics upon the 
growing confusion ** in the allegory needs qualification; closer study 
reveals more design in the complexity than used to be discerned. 
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instead, if such a reader advances but a little way into the 
Faerie Queene, he finds himself in a poetic maze where he 
wanders down by-paths and is bewitched by beauty, until 
all sense of direction and reality is lost. So, in despair, the 
average reader leaves Spenser to his brother poets who are 
content to dwell in his enchanted land for beauty’s sake alone 

for the music of the words, the richness of the descriptions, 
and all the sheer poetic wizardy which binds its devotees with 
the power of a magic incantation. In fact the Faerie Queene 
is a great shapeless mound of poetry without being a great 
poem. 

Yet though the average reader is often convinced that he 
must leave the Faerie Queene to the poets, he is wrong if he 
thinks himself compelled to do so because Spenser deliberately 
cut himself oS from reality. It has been well said that 
* poetry and life to the Elizabethan were not easily distin¬ 
guished,” and Spenser’s concern with contemporary affairs 
was as great as any poet’s—that is one important reason 
why the poem is, in one sense, a failure, for he mistook 
political pre-occupations of the time for matters of eternal 
moment. 

Beneath the general moral allegory there lay a constant 
close application to affairs of the time; Duessa in Book I. is 
not only Falsehood, but sometimes Mary Queen of Scots, and 
sometimes the Church of Rome. Detail after detail in the 
poem veils an allusion to the Elizabethan world—to actual 
people and actual episodes in religious and political life; the 
books vomited by Error in Book 1., for instance, are clearly 
meant to stand for the rebellion-stirring pamphlets of Catholics 
against Elizabeth, and, to take an example on the grand scale. 
Book V. is no less than an allegorical defence of the Irish 
policy of Lord Grey de Wilton, under whom Spe user began 
his service in Ireland. Book V. is a poetic counterpart of 
Spenser’s prose pamphlet, his View of the Present iState of 
Ireland, which embodied so ruthless a policy that its publica¬ 
tion was forbidden for many years. So Spenser’s interest in 
life was, in this poem, his enemy, because we know so little 
of the details of Elizabethan life that we are unable to under¬ 
stand his topical allusions. 
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118. “Prothalamion*' and ‘^Epithalamion.”—But we need 
not judge Spenser’s claim to greatness on the Faerie Queene 
only. In two whole poems Spenser rose to a great height, 
and it must never be forgotten in our estimate of him as a 
poet. His E'piihalamion and Froilialaniion will last as long 
as love has power over men’s hearts. In them he is as vivid 
and concentrated as in certain marvellous stanzas of the 
Faerie Queene. We have said that the Prothalamion was a 
plagiarism, but it was a divine theft, as all plagiarism of 
genius is. In any case we must rank it below the Epithala- 
uiion^ where for the first time perhaps the poet makes a direct 
appeal to us—his first appeal, well-nigh his last, as a poet of 
power, as a man among men. The “ wished day ” is indeed 
come, and more significantly than he realised. At last we share 
an emotion with him, we share his happiness, his joy in the 
bride with her fair eyes and sunshiny face, whose tender foot 
no stone must wrong. 

It is impossible to quote and do justice; one line 
is not much more beautiful than another. The power is in 
the whole, and any breaking of the long sweep of sound 
lessens its wonder. We must hear the great crescendo that 
runs through the first part, lifting us up and up to the glorious 
trumpet call: 

“ Open the temple gates unto my love. 

Open them wide that she may enter in 

the slow drop of the music, as the eager lover tires of the long 
weary day of ceremony and feasting; and the solemn hush 
of the close, where he looks beyond the present bliss and sees 
in his love a link with eternity, his voice dying away in a 
whisper before those hopes which mere words cannot express. 
Here Spenser has joined his marvel of language to a real and 
.sincere emotion, and for the gift of this one poem we may 
forgive him many faults. 

119, “ The Four Hymns.”— -Again SfH*nser touches great¬ 
ness in the Four Hyiu'us ]>ublished in 1595. For the first two, 
those in honour of Love and Beauty respectively, lie apologises 
in his dedication, saying that they were wrilteii ‘‘in the 
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greener times of (his) youth he has felt called, he tells us, 
to add to them (since there are so many copies of them that 
he cannot withdraw them) two other hymns of “ heavenly 
and celestial ” love and beauty in order to reform those who 
have been “ too vehemently carried away ” by his former 
praise of “ earthly or natural love and beauty.” Yet the 
earlier Hymns scarcely needed apology: in the Hymn of Love 

he proclaims Love as the source and upholder of the harmony 
of the universe— 

“ The world’s great Parent, the most kind preserver 
Of living wights, the sovereign Lord of all.” 

Through Love man, who still has within him some celestial 
sparks from his divine origin, is enabled to “ mount above the 
native might of heavy earth, up to the heaven’s height,” In 
the Hymn of Beauty the poet declares that Beauty is not “ an 
outward show of things,” but an immortal power, a lamp 
which '‘shall never be extinguished nor decay ... for it is 
heavenly born and cannot die,” being a wondrous Pattern 
which “ this world’s great workmaster ” set before his eyes 
when he fashioned the world; the purer a man’s spirit 
becomes, so shall his body become fairer, “ for soul is form, 
and doth the body make.” 

Thus in these earlier Hymns we have the expression of 
Spenser’s Platonism, also to be found in the Faerie Queene. 
Yet it is neo-PIatonism rather than philosophy derived direct 
from Plato; that is, it came to him through the Italian 
Renaissance, and is the Platonism of Pico della Mirandola and 
especially of Ficino, the Italian humanist w'ho wrote a com¬ 
mentary upon Plato s Symposium, and the Platonism of these 
men in turn derived not so much from Plato as from the 
Egyptian Plotinus (a.d. 20L-270) who inaugurated a modifica¬ 
tion of Plato s teaching in the light of his own experience. 

In the two later Hymns, however. Of Heavenly Love and 
Of Heavenly Beauty Spenser married his neo-Platonism to 
Christian philosophy, as he Lad not done in the earlier hymns. 
What note of the j^assion of Love he had sounded before is 
now muted; the conception is an entirely spiritual one, and 
the neo-Platonic idea of Love is explained in terms of the 
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sacrifice of Christ. The Hymn of Heavenly Beauty declares 
that the world’s beauty is an image of God, a book in which 
we may read His goodness and beauty, ‘‘ for all that’s good is 
beautiful and fair.” 

We quote below as an illustration of Spenser’s genius a 
passage in which he has married his Christian philosophy to 
immortal verse— 

Before this world’s great frame, in which all things 
Are now contained, found any being place 
Ere flitting Time could wag his eyas wings 
About that mighty bound, which doth embrace 
The rolling Spheres, and parts their hours by space. 

That high eternal power, which now doth move 
In all these things, moved in itself by love. 

It loved itself, because itself was fair; 

(For fair is loved;) and of itself begot 
Like to itself his eldest son and heir. 

Eternal, pure, and void of sinful blot. 

The firstling of his joy, in whom no jot 
Of love’s dislike, or pride was to be found. 

Whom he therefore with equal honour crowned. 

With him he reigned, before all time prescribed. 

In endless glory and Immortal might, 

Together with that third from them derived. 

Most wise, most holy, most almighty sprite. 

Whose kingdom’s throne no thought of earthly wight 
Can comprehend, much less my trembling verse 
With equal words can hope it to rehearse. 

Hymn of Heavenly Love. 

120. Sir Philip Sidney, 1554-1586 .—We come to Sidney 
next, not because he is the greatest poet after Spenser, but 
because he was a friend of Spenser and because, as Spenser is 
typically the Elizabethan poet, Sidney is par excellence the 
ideal Elizabethan man. 

The words of Ophelia in description of Hamlet as he was 
before he found all rotten in the state of Denmark admirably 
portray Sidney— 

“ The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword; 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state; 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form; 

The observed of all observers.” 
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He in fact the idol of his time, almost the incarnation of 
the chivalrous ideal. 

Son of Sir Henry Sidney, one of Elizabeth’s favourite 
statesmen, educated at Shrewsbury and Oxford, he travelled 
over a large part of Europe between 1572 and 1575, being 
sheltered in the Enghsh ambassador’s house at Paris on the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. On his return to England, his 
brilliant personality at once impressed the Queen and*her 
court, as it had the foreign statesmen in his travels abroad, 
and he was sent at the age of twenty-two on a mission to the 
Emperor. About 1578 he first became acquainted with 
bpenser, and about 1580 he wrote Arcadia and the Apoloa?/ 
for Poetry, both of which will be discussed under Elizabethan 
prose, and also his Astrophel and Stella sonnets. In 1581 he 
was knighted, in 1584 was made Governor of Flushing and 
m 1586 died of a wound received at Zutphen. In death, as in 
life, he was the perfect knight, for, as he lay dying, he chival¬ 
rously refused a cup of water which was brought to him, and 
gave It instead to a soldier lying by him, Avith the words, 

Ihy necessity is greater than mine.” 

Like bpenser and Harvey, Sidney was interested in the 
attempt to reform versification on classical lines, and some of 
his experiments are to be found in Arcadia. Naturally, they 
are negligible as poetry, and it is by his sonnet series, and even 
more by the influence which it had on other poets that Sidney 
claims a prominent place in Elizabethan poetry. 

already seen how 

the sonnet was introduced from Italy by Wyatt, and taken 

up by Surrey Ihe theme of the sonnet was nearly always 

love—the real or imaginary joys and pains of the lover, and 

his adoration of his mistress’ beauty. This is the theme of 

Sidney, too, and he writes a whole series of sonnets, which 

together tell the story of a real incident in his life—his love for 

Stella, who is Penelope Devereux, daughter of the Earl of 

Essex, and its disappointment. This kind of sonnet series 

became popular with the Elizabethans, and, apart from 

Sidney s, the best series are Spenser’s AmorettL and Shake¬ 
speare s. 
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Sidney's series has its inequalities, but as a whole it is a 
unified expression of a well-marked personality: to quote 
Charles Lamb, the sonnets ** are not rich in words only, in 
vague and unlocalised feelings . . . they are full, material, 
and circumstantiated. ... It is . . , a transcendent passion 
pervading and illuminating action, pursuits, studies, feats of 
arms, the opinions of contemporaries, and his judgment of 
them.” But love is the main theme, and the sonnets “ were 
written in the very hey-day of his blood. They are stuck full 
of amorous fancies—far-fetched conceits, befitting his occupa¬ 
tion: for True Love thinks no labour to send out Thoughts 
upon the vast, and more than Indian vogages, to bring home 
rich pearls, outlandish wealth, gums, jewels, spicery, to 
sacrifice in self-depreciating similitudes, as shadows of true 
amiabilities in the Beloved." One of Sidney’s best-known 
sonnets is— 

With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb'st the skies; 

How silently; and with how wan a face ! 

What ! may it bo, that even in heavenly place 
That busy Archer hia sharp arrows tries ? 

Sure, if that long-with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s case; 

I read it in thy looks; thy languisht grace 
To me that feel the like, thy state descries. 

Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tell me. 

Is constant love deem’d there but want of wit ? 

Are beauties there as proud as here they be ? 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet 
Those lovers scorn, whom that love doth possess ? 

Do they call virtue there— ungratefulness? 


122, The Elizabethan Sonneteers.— Astroj)}iel and Stellay 
though written about 1580, was not published until 1591, 
five years after Sidney’s death. So far Sidney had been the 
only poet since Wyatt and Surrey to make any considerable 
use of the sonnet. Watson had in 1582 published Hcca- 
tompathia; or Passionate Century of Love, but this consisted 
not of true sonnets, but of poems of eighteen lines divided 
into three equal stanzas. The publication of Sidney’s sonnets, 
however, was immediately followed by a great outburst of 
son net-writing—indeed, between 1591 and 1597 more than 
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two thousand sonnets were published in England. Among 
^ese sonnet series we may name Constable’s Diana, and 
Daniel’s Delia, both published in 1592, Drayton’s Idea (1594) 

^ (1595); Shakespeare was writing some 

of his sonnets about the same time. 

On the whole, the sonnets of the lesser poets are remarkable 

for their profusion of fancy, and ease and smoothness of 

expression rather than for particular felicity, and there is a 

good deal of artificiality, of conventionality, and of (according 

to modern morality), unashamed borrowing from French 

poets, but there are some single sonnets not unworthy of 

Shakespeare himself, such as Drayton’s Since there's no kelp, 

come let us kiss and part, and Daniel’s Care-charmer Sleep, 
son of the sable Night. 

For an acquaintance with these sonnets and with Eliza¬ 
bethan lyrics generally the student should turn, for preference, 
to an anthology confined to this period, because the smaller 
number of such poems given in an anthology covering a 
wider period is hardly adequate to give a true impression of 
the lyrical profusion of this age. 


123, Michael Drayton, 1563—1631.—Next to Spenser, Dray¬ 
ton is probably the greatest of the non-dramatic Elizabethan 
poets. Typically Elizabethan, he is a versatile singer, 
practising the sonnet (as we have just seen), the ballad, fairy 

poetry, lyrics, and long poems on history, geography, and 
legend. ^ o c .f 

Drayton is the best historical poet of his day. Among his 
historical poems are England's Heroical Epistles (1597), in 
decasyllabic couplets, verse letters from Geraldine to Surrey, 
Queen Catherine to Owen Tudor, and Rosamund to Henry II, 
being some of the Epistles; and The Barons' Wars (1596- 
1603), recounting in eight-line stanzas the story of Mortimer 
and Queen Isabel, and the murder of Edward II. 

Such poems, and those of Daniel and Warner, were doubtless 
inspired partly by the Mirror for Magistrates and partly by the 
pervasive patriotism of the age. They are a considerable 
advance on the rhymed chronicles of the pre-Renaissance 
poets, and, though somewhat monotonous as a whole, never- 
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theless have considerable vigour, and maintain a very fair 
level of poetic expression. Spenser, in Colin ClouVs Come 
Home Again, speaks of one Action, a contemporary poet, 

“ Whose Muse, full of high thought’s intention. 

Doth like himself heroically sound,” 


and critics generally identify him with Drayton;^ at any rate, 
the tribute to his verse is quite applicable to these poems of 
Drayton’s. But the one historical poem of Drayton’s that 
will always be read is his Ballad of Agincourt, a very trumpet- 
call of the Muse, beginning—• 


“ Fair stood the wind for France 
When we our sails advance. 
Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry.” 


His longest poem is Polyolbion, which means “ land of 
many blessings.” It is a work in alexandrine couplets dealing 
with the geography, history, and legends of Britain; some of 
the passages of description are poetic on a lavish scale, and 
the Arthurian legend, for one, gives Drayton good scope, but 
there are long stretches of uninspired detail. 

His most delightful work is the fairy poem Nymphidia, in 
which, burlesquing the popular ballad, he narrates the love 
adventures of Titania and her fairy-lover Pigwiggen, with the 
jealousies of Oberon. The whole is treated with a graceful, 
fantastic delicacy worthy of the subject; few poets can write 
of fairyland without being tedious or silly, but Drayton can 
here stand comparison with those masters in this kind, 
Shakespeare, Herrick, Hood, and, in our own day, De la Mare. 
We quote below a charming passage descriptive of Oberon’s 
palace:— 

The walls of spiders’ legs are made 
Well mortised and finely laid; 

He was the master of his trade 
It curiously that builded; 

The windows of the eyes of cats, 

^Vnd for the roof, instead of slats. 

Is covered with the skins of bats, 

With moonshine that arc gilded. 


' Action has also been identitied with Shakespeare. 
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124. Samuel Daniel, 1562-1619.—In Daniel, too, Eliza¬ 
bethan patriotism expresses itself in historical poems —The 
Com'plaint of Rosamond (1592), and the Civil Wars between 
the Two Houses of Lancaster and York (1595-1609). He is 
not so vigorous as Dmyton, but more inclined to contempla¬ 
tion; yet a true poetic spirit pervades most of his work, and 
his versification is sweet and melodious—Browne called him 
well-languaged Daniel.** We have already noted him as 
a sonneteer, and like every Elizabethan he wrote some 
pleasant lyrics, while his best single poem is probably hia 
Epistle to the Lady Margaret, Countess of Cumberland, an 
exalted, but mellow, philosophic lyric on “ the concord of a 
well-tuned mind.*’ 

Unlike Spenser and Sidney, Daniel had no taste for classical 
experiments, and in his prose Defence of Rhyme, written in 
direct opposition to Thomas Campion {d, 1619), a prolific 
writer of graceful and tuneful rhymed lyrics, who yet had 
attacked the “ vulgar custom ** of rhyming, he declared that 
all our understandings are not built to the square of Greece 
and Home. We are the children of Nature as well as they.” 
Indeed when we read the lyrics of this time, we are certainly 
given the impression that the Elizabethans were indeed 
children of nature, with their fresh spontaneity. 

125. William Warner, 15587-1609.—Warner’s Albion^s 

Englayid (1586—1612) deserves note merely as another work 
inspired by interest in England’s history. As poetry it does 
not compare with the work of Daniel and Drayton, but is 
unbrokenly prosaic, a versified companion to such prose as 
Holinshed’s Chronicles. 

126. Narrative Poems of Shakespeare and Marlowe.—The 
narrative poems of Shakespeare and Marlowe, Yenus and 
Adonis, The Rape of Lucrece, and Hero and Leander are among 
the brightest jewels in the treasury of Elizabethan beauty; 
they are treated of along with their authors’ dramatic works. 

127. Elizabethan Miscellanies,—As we have noted the 
miscellanies of lyrical poetry before 1579, so we have to record 
several after 1579 containing a considerable bulk of lyrical 
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poetry of a high order. There are the Handefull of Pleasant 
Delites (1584), The Arbour of Amorous Devices (1597), The 
Phoenix Nest (1593), The Passionate Pilgrim (1599), England's 
Helicon (1600), and Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody (1602). 
The Passionate Pilgrim contains short lyrics by Shakespeare, 
Marlowe, and Raleigh among others, and in the Poetical 
Rhapsody are some of Campion’s songs. Campion also 
published several song books of his own composing. These 
miscellanies are sufficient in themselves to show us what “ a 
nest of singing birds ” England was in Elizabeth’s day, and 
the titles of them testify to the youthful exuberance of the 
poets and their readers. 


128, George Chapman, 15597-1634,—As North, with his 

Plutarch’s Dives, achieved prose translation of genius, so 
Chapman gave us a great Elizabethan poetic translation in 
his version of Homer’s Odyssey and Iliad (1598-1614). The 
former is in the heroic couplet, the latter in fourteeners, and 
the latter is on the whole the more vigorous. Probably 
Chapman’s only rival is Pope, whose version was supreme 
throughout the eighteenth century, but, as we should expect 
of an Elizabethan as compared with an Augustan, Chapman is 
far nearer to Homer in spirit. The finest tribute to Chapman 
is Keats’s sonnet On First Looking into Chapman's Homer, 

Chapman is easily the greatest verse translator of the late 
Elizabethan period, but, as in the period before 1579, several 
translators were at work (p. 61), so Chapman was not alone. 
Sir John Harrington’s translation of Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso 
(1591), and Fairfax’ translation of Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered 
deserve mention; the latter was highly praised by Dryden. 

129. Other Elizabethan Poetry.—In this chapter we have 
far from exhausted Elizabethan poetry. Many names might 
be mentioned of poets who have written one or more memorable 
lyrics—the supply of lyrics seems, in fact, almost inexhaustible. 
Nearly every dramatist has several lyrics to his credit, and we 
should never forget that passage after passage of the dramas 
lives by its poetic, as apart from its dramatic, qualities. For ^ 
the lyrical poetry a good acquaintance with an anthology is 
indispensable to the student. 
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130. Verse Satire.—^Finally,the note of satire, which never 
seems to be quite silent in English verse, is to be heard too. 
We have already remarked Spenser’s Mother Hubberd’s Tale 
(p. 73), and there is an element of satire in some of the eclogues 
of the Shepherd s Calendar, In addition there are the satires 
of Lodge, Hall, Marston, and Donne. 

Lodge (see p. 96) wrote in 1595 ^ Fig for MomuSy but the 
thought is weak and the verse too smooth. Hall (see p. 261) 
IS a much more vigorous satirist. Of his satires in the heroic 
couplet published in 1597 and 1598 Thomas Campbell, the 
poet, said: In the point, and volubility, and vigour of Hall’s 
numbers, we might frequently imagine ourselves perusing 
Dry den. . . . His Satires are neither cramped by personal 
hostility, nor spun out to vague declamations of vice, but give 
us the forna and pressure of the times, exhibited in the faults 
of coeval literature, and in the foppery or sordid traits of 
prevailing manners. . . . From the literature of the age. Hall 
proceeds to its manners and prejudices, and among the latter 
derides the prevalent confidence in alchymy and astrology, 
ro us this ridicule appears an ordinary effort of reason; but 
it was in him a common sense above the level of the times.” 

John Marston (1575—1634:) published in 1598 the Scourge 

of Villainy, His satire is inferior in power and skill to Hall’s; 

it is too violent, and suffers from the conception then common 

that satire should be written in harsh, uneven verse—Marston 

speaks of his “ rough-hew’d rime ” as if it were something 

praiseworthy. The same fault of harshness is found in Donne’s 

satims, which, though not published until 1633, were written 

in the years after 1593; but Donne has more strength and 

ong^inality. His poetry as a whole remains to be discussed 
m Chap. XII. 

In view of the later history of English verse satire it is 
noteworthy that the usual metre of the Elizabethan satirists 
was the decasyllabic couplet. Gascoigne in his Steel Glass 
had used blank verse, but Spenser led the way to the use of 
the decasyllabic couj)let. Dryden and Pope and most of the 
eighteenth century satirists used it; Byron in English Bards 
and Scotch Iteviewers kept to it, and it continues in our own 
day in such a poem as Humbert Wolfe’s News of the Devil. 
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131, The Yeax 1579.—It is curious that the year which 
marked the dawn of the great Elizabethan period in poetry 
also saw the publication of two of the most outstanding 
prose works of that period—Lyly*s Euj}hues and North’s 
translation of Plutarch’s Lives. Both of these, in different 
ways, had no small influence on other writers of their time. 


132, John Lyly, 1554-1606,—Little is known of Lyly’s life. 
He was a native of Kent, and studied at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he took his degree in 1573. He spent most of 
his life about the Court, for which his plays were written 
(see p. 168); petitions of his, seeking for pension or other 
reward, are extant, but whether he received any is unknown: 
his reputation, at any rate, was very great. 

Lyly’s chief work is Enphues^ i.e. Eupkues, the Anatomy of 
Wit (1579), and Euphues and His England (1580)—which is 
called by Hallam “ a very dull story,” and by Kingsley “ as 
brave, righteous, and pious a book as a man need look into 
both of these remarks seem to be perfectly true. 

Lyly’s Euphues is a young gentleman of fortune, a native 
of Athens, who travels in It«aly after a fashion severely con¬ 
demned in The Schoolmaster. The story itself demands little 
attention: the book is taken up chiefly with moralisings on 
various subjects, in the form of discourses, letters, and exhor¬ 
tations on love, religion, education, etc.: these are hung on 
to a meagre skeleton of incident, more or less connected with 
Euphues’ travels. In the first part we have Euphues’ friend¬ 
ship with Philautus, and their love adventures with Lucilla, 
the daughter of the Governor of Naples, ending with the 
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return of Euphues to the University of Athens: in the second 

part yhu'pnues and His England) Euphues comes to England 

bringing Philautus with him; finally he returns to Athens 

again to his cell at Silexedra/ leaving his friend happily 
married. 

Such is the matter of the book; let us look at its style— 
the style which attracted so much attention, and has given 

a word to the language. Here is a specimen in which Lyly’s 
peculiarities are fairly well marked; 

Thou takest it heavily that thou shouldst be accused without 
colour and exiled without cause; and I think thee happy to be so weU 
rid of the court and be so void of crime. Thou sayst banishment is 
bitter to the free-born, and I deem it the better if thou be without 
blame, There be many meats “vrliich are sour in the mouth and sharp 
in the mau’, but if thou mingle them with sweet sauces they jrield both 
a pleasant taste and wholesome nourishment. Divers colours offend 
the eye, yet having green among them whet the sight. I speak this to 
this end, that though thy exile seem grievous to thee, yet guiding 
thyself with the rules of philosophy it shall be more tolerable; he that 
IS cold doth not cover himself ivith care, but ivith clothes: he that is 
washed in the ram dryeth himself by the fire, not by his fancy; and 
thou w^ch art banished oughtest not with tears to bewaU thy hap, 
but with wisdom to heal thy hurt.” 

The characteristics of Lyly’s style are his love of antithesis, 
which he carries to such an extent that he seems almost 
unable to make the simplest statement without contrasting 
it with or balancing it by, another; an inordinate fondness 
for similitudes and parallels drawn from mythology, biography, 
and the natural science of—Pliny; a delight in the repetition 
of the same word (often for the sake of the antithesis), and in 
alliteration, and other jingling ornaments. 

In other words, Lyly, like other Euphuistic writers at home 
and abroad, is trying to write a prose which shall possess all 
the attractions of verse. We cannot call his work a prose- 
poem, because he imitates what is easiest to imitate, the mere 
external trappings of verse, while neglecting that inner soul 
which makes poetry. He feels that he is writing a romance, 

^L.yly.s contemporaries drew Kuphues out of his cell again often 
enough: for the next few years most of the novels of the day pretend 
to some connection with him. 
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and feels instinctively that verse is the traditional medium; 
but he wants also to write a sermon, and between the stools he 
comes heavily to the ground in the estimation of a modern 
reader. The people he addressed did not think so, for they 
loved a sermon as passionately as a romance, and Lyly became, 
as later did the first modern novelist, Richardson, a cult with 
them. 

The people whom in particular Lyly addressed were the 
ladies, always the romancer’s best friends and patrons. 
Romance to them is a thing passionately to be defended, 
because it exalts the mystery of their sex and the all-imj)or- 
tance of love: cynicism and realism are always taboo for the 
woman of refinement. Chaucer made this discovery when 
he had written in cynic vein, and his Legend of Good Woynen 
was a recantation and an apology to the offended ladies of' 
the Court. The ladies of the Renaissance wanted more than 
mere romance: they wanted an intellectual appeal as well, 
and from now on the romance which introduces philosophy 
and theology will have an enormous vogue, and will reach its 
apex in France with the interminable novels of a Madame de 
Scudery. 

That this new appeal to the ladies is not a figment of our 
imagination may be seen from Lyly’s own words^; “ It 
resteth, Ladyes, that you take the pains to read it, but at 
such times as you spend in playing with your little dogges, 
and yet will I not pinch you of that pastime, for I am content 
that your dogges lye in your laps, so Euphues may be in your 
hands. . . . Euphues had rather lye shut in a Ladye’s 
casket than open in a scholler’s studie.” And, as Jusseraiul 
notes, the second part of the Eu'pliues is primarily and princi¬ 
pally dedicated “ To the Ladies and Gentlewoemen of 
England,” Lyly had had in this a few predecessors; their 
attempts, however, had passed unobserved. 

The chief merit of Lyly’s style is well stat('<l by Professor 
Minto^: “ His sentences are remarkably free from intricacy 
and inversion, much shorter, more pithy and direct thun was 


' Quoted after .1 iisseran<l. 

- Alanual of English Prose LiUrulure, pp. 0. 
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usual. We must come down at least a century before we find 
a structure so lucid. To be sure, his matter was not heavy, 
and did not tempt him to use either weighty sentences or 
learned terms—still, credit to whom credit is due; his sen¬ 
tences, as sentences, though not in perfect modern form, are 
the most smooth and finished of that time. His chief fault is 
the want of variety,”—a uniformity of length and cadence in 
his periods, which increases the monotony produced by their 
obviously and mechanically artificial character. 

What is known as “ Euphuism —viz, the tricks and 
affectations of Lyly’s style—was not indeed invented by 
Lyly, for we may find indications of it in earlier writers, even 
as far back as Berners, and Euphues itself has been regarded 
as modelled in style and subject on the Spanish Golden Book 
of Marcus Aurelius of Antonio Guevara, while from Lyly’s 
preface we know that the Italianate Englishmen of his day 

desire to hear^wer speech than their language will allow 
but Lyly was the first to make such mannerisms a feature of 
his style, and they ran like wildfire through the Court and 
Courtly writers. It became the fashion to parle Euphuism ” 
as well as to write it. The ladies of Elizabeth’s Court exalted 
it into a fashion which their gallants to please them humbly 
followed. At Mary’s Court, it is interesting to note, the 
fashion had been to talk Chaucer. 

133. Eomances before “ Eupbues ,”—EupJiues was followed 
by other romances, many in an imitation of its own style, but 
before we proceed to them it is well to say something of the 
Romance before Lyly, and of the general classification into 
which the Elizabethan novels fall, for the novel accounts for 
a good deal of the prose of this period. 

We have seen how popular Romances were from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth century, and also what could be 
made of them in the hands of such a writer as the author of 
Sir Gawain and the Greeyi Knight. It will be remembered 
that verse was then the established and popular medium for 
such works, and it is not till the fifteenth century that we get 
these romances in a jsrose garb, notably in Malory’s Morte 
d Arthur. Now in the sixteenth century, owing to the 
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popularity of the printed page and to the considerable increase 
in the number of readers, there is an ever growing demand for 
stories in prose, and this not in England only, but in Western 
Europe generally. Boccaccio in Italy had at a much earlier 
date shown what could be done in this direction in prose, and 
it is to Italy that we owe the inspiration for the best Eliza¬ 
bethan novels, the name itself recalling its Italian origin 
{Novelle). 

The effect of this inspiration we have noted already in 
Painter s Pcildce of Pleasute (see p. 61), and a similarly inspired 
collection of tales was Pettie’s Petite Pallace of Petite his 
Pleasure (1576). 

134. Classification of Elizabethan Novels.—It is with these 
Romances that Eu'phues and the tales which were more or 
less influenced by Ewpkues are to be classified, though some 
are inclined to put Eu'phues in a separate class, which they 
call the Moral or Educational, because of its strain of didac¬ 
ticism. This first class of Romances was intended for Court 
circles. ^ The second class into which the novels fall is the 
Realistic, tales dealing with people of lower rank, and picares¬ 
que stories, that is, stories in which a rogue is the hero; these 
were intended for the Middle Class readers. 

135. Sidney's ** Arcadia.*’—Chief among the Elizabethan 
novelists of the first class, in addition to Lyly, were Sir Philip 
Sidney, Greene, and Lodge. Of these the greatest is Sidney 
(see p. 83), by virtue of his Arcadia^ published in 1590, but 
written about 1580 for his sister the Countess of Pembroke. 

J|The style is ornate, but without the mechanical tricks of 
Euphuism—it is merely “Arcadian”; often it rises to heights 
jof true poetic prose, but at other times it is overloaded 
fanciful images and antithesis. 

In substance it is a romance in which we are told the 
adventures of two young Greek princes, Musidorus and 
Pyrocles; but it is really a mound of tales in the two styles of 
pastoral and chivalrous romance. One of its tales gave 
Shakespeare the suggestion for the Gloucester sub-plot in 
Ki'ng Lear. 
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136. Greene and Lodge (see pp. 123, 124).—Greene and 

Lodge, the dramatists, both wrote romances which fall into the 

same class as Euphues and Arcadia-y resembling the former in 

style and the latter in treatment. One romance of each, 

Greene’s Pandosto (1588) and Lodge’s Rosalindy Eujdiues'^ 

Golden Legacy (1590), has particularly been remembered 

because it was used by Shakespeare as the source of a play, 

the former being transmuted into The Winters TaUy the latter 
into As You Uke It. 


137. The Realistic and Picaresque Novels.—The best writer 
of the romance of the middle-class hero is Thomas Deloney 
(1543 ?-1600), a Norwich weaver who lived for the greater 
part of his life in London. He wrote two novels, Thomas of 
Heading y about a clothier, and Jach of Newbury y dedicated to 
weavers, and also a collection of stories about cobblers called 
The Gentle Crafty one of which the dramatist Dekker later used 
effectively in his Shoemaker's Holiday. 

For the two great gifts of human and realistic description 
of middle-class life Deloney stands at the top of Elizabethan 
novelists; still this is not great praise, for the novel, as we 
know it, had yet to be born. His importance to us lies, first, 
in his success in shifting the interest of the novel and centering 
it in a lower sphere of life than that of the Court and in a more 

rogue; secondly, for the vivid 
pictures he gives us of London life of the period. For the 
second quality, we may also mention Dekker’s Seven Deadly 
Sms of London and GulVs Hornbook (1609), realistic prose 

sketches of contemporary low life, though not cast into the 
form of a novel. 

The best picaresque novel of the period is The Unfortunate 
Travellery or Ufe of Jack Wilton (1594), by Thomas Nash, the 
University w’it. This narrates the adventures of an English 
page-boy upon the continent of Europe, much in the manner 
that the great Frcnch picaresque novel Gil Bias and Smollett’s 
picaresque novels have made famous. Like Euphues and 
Arcadia, Jack Wilton may owe something to Spanish inspiration, 
for this tj^pe of novel had appeared in Spain some forty years 
earlier, but it is at least as likely that it is a native growth. 
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138. Elizabethan Pamphleteers.—The pamphlet became a 
prolific prose form in the Elizabethan period, and, remembering 
how versatile the Elizabethans were, we shall not be surprised 
to find several pamphlets from the hands of those, like Greene, 
who also wrote romances, plays, and lyrics. 

Greene’s pamphlets are referred to on p. 123; some of 
Dekker’s we have just mentioned; religious controversy, 
born of the fierce dissensions of “ Puritans” and “ Church¬ 
men,” gave rise around 1589 to a whole series of pamphlets 
in what is known as the Martin Marprelate controversy, in 
which Nash took part. In these last there is abundance of 
vulgar and personal abuse, which indeed is not absent in 
others, too, and the pamphlets as a whole are written in 
vigorous, racy, downright prose. 

139. The Translators North and Florio.—We now come back 
to the name of Sir Thomas North, with which we began this 
chapter. He is a greater prose writer than any we have so 
far mentioned, with the possible exception of Sidney, and his 
Lives of Plutarch is a greater work, largely, of course, because 
of Plutarch’s genius, than any work yet mentioned. His 
translation is not direct from Plutarch’s Greek, but from the 
French version by Ainyot, and it is a descant upon, rather 
than a translation of, its excellent French original. Its free, 
easy and idiomatic English deserves high praise, and it also 
has no small title to fame for having been the basis of Shake¬ 
speare’s Homan plays. 

The high quality of North’s prose, and the true psycho¬ 
logical insight of Plutarch’s biographies made it easy for 
Shakespeare to adapt, for his own purpose, many a passage 
from North with little alteration. 

Another outstanding prose translator of the period was 
John Florio (1553?-1G25) who produced in 1603 a version of 
Montaigne’s Essays (1580), which, like North’s work, was 
often reprinted and has never ceased to be read. Tliough 
idiomatic, it is inclined at times to lack ease and clearness, 
and does not attain the excellence of North. It is possible 
that a passage in The Tempest indicates Sliakospeare s 
acquaintance with Fiorio’s work. 

i.T. n. LIT. 


i 
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140. Critics.—Criticism is inevitably a fairly late develop¬ 
ment in the history of a literature. Thus it is not surprising 
that the first notable piece of critical writing in English is 
not found until 1580, and that it remained the only important 
one until, nearly a century later, Dryden wrote his Essay of 

Draynatic Poesy (1667). This first critical work is Sidney’s 
A'pology for Poetry. 

141, Sidney’s “Apology for Poetry,”—Sidney seems to 
have been moved to write this ” Apology ” or ” Defence ” of 
the poet s function by the fact that Stephen Gosson in 1579 
had dedicated to him an attack on the stage —The School of 
Abuse. The word * poet,” as used by Sidney, does not merely 
or necessarily mean the man who writes verse:—• 

The Greeks named him Trot-qT^v, which name hath, as the most 
8®*^® through other languages: it cometh of the word 
whicii IS to make : wherein I know not whether by luck or wisdom wo 
huglishmen have met with the Greeks in calling him a ‘ maker which 
name, how high and incomparable a title it is, I had rather were known 
by marking the scope of other sciences than by any partial allegation. 

. . . Indeed, the greatest part of poets have apparelled their poetical 
inventions in that numerous [t.e. metrical] kind of writing which is 
called verse. Indeed, but apparelled verse, being but an ornament 
and no cause to poetry, since there have been many most excellent 
poets that have never versified, and now swarm many versifiers that 
need never answer to the name of poets. ... It is not rhyming and 
versing that maketh a poet, no more than a long gown maketh an 
advocate, who though he pleaded in armour, should be an advocate 
and no soldier; but it is that feigning notable images of virtues, vices, 
or what else, \s'ith that delightful teaching, which must be the right 
describing note to know a poet by. Although, indeed, the senate of 
poets have chosen verse as their fittest raiment, meaning, as in matter 
they passed all in all, so in manner to go beyond them; not speaking 
table-talk fashion or, like men in a dream, W'ords as thej^ chanceably 
fall from the mouth, but piercing each syllable of each word by just 
proportion, according to the dignity of the subject. 

Sidney s careful judgment of the state of contemporary 
literature is peculiarly interesting. Writing at the opening 
of the great age of our literature, he marvels that now, though 
“ an overfaiut quietness should seem to strew the house for 
poets, they are almost in as good a reputation as the mounte¬ 
banks at Venice.” After Chaucer, Sackville, and Surrey, he 
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can think of no English printed poems, save the Shc'pherd's 
CalendaTy “ that have poetical sinews in them,” He strongly 
protests against the afEcctations of style which he finds 
prevalent: 


“ Now for the outside of it [contemporary poetry], which is words, 
or diction, it is even worse: so is that honey-flowing matron eloquence V 
apparelled, or rather, disguised in a courtezan-like painted affectation. 1 
One time with so far-fetched words, that many seem monsters, but most! 1 
seem strangers to any poor Englishman; another time ^vlth coursing I ’ 
of a letter, as if they were bound to follow the method of a dictionary; 
another time with figures and flowers extremely winter-starved. But I 
would this fault were only peculiar to versifiers, and had not as large 
possession among prose-printers; and which is to be marvelled, among 
many scholars, and which is to bo pitied, among many preachers. 

For similitudes in certain printed discourses, I think all herbalists’; all 
stories of beasts, fowls, and fishes, are rifled up, that they may come in 
multitudes to wait upon any of our conceits, which certainly is as 
absurd a surfeit to the ears as is possible.” 



Again, in our tragedies and comedies, lie notes “ the mingling 
of kings and clowns ” in “ mongrel tragi-comedies,” and the 
outrages committed on probability by the total neglect of 
the unities. Even GorboduCy he points out— 


ia faulty both in place and time, the two necessary companions of 
all corporal actions. For where the stage should always represent but 
one place, and the uttermost time presupposed in it should be, both 
by Aristotle's precept and common reason, but one day, there is both 
many days and many places inartificially (i.e. inartistically) imagined. 

But, if it be so in ‘ Gorboduc,' how much more in all the rest, where 

you shall have Asia of the one side, and Afric of the other, and so many 

other kingdoms that the player when ho comes in must ever begin with 

telling where he is, or else the tale will not be conceived ! Now shall 

you have three ladies walk to gather flowers, and then we must believe 

the stage to be a garden. By-arid-by, we hear news of shipwreck in 

the same place, then we are to blame if we accept it not for a rock. 

back of that comes out a hideous monster with fire and smof<c, 

and then the miserable beholders are bound to take it for a cave; while, 

jn the meantime, two armies fly in, represented uith four swords and 

bucklers, and then what hard heart will not receive it for a pitched 
field ? ^ 

Now of time they are much more liberal, for ordinary' it is that 
princes fall in love; after many traverses, she is got with 
child, delivered of a fair boy; he is lost, groweth a man, falleth in love, 
and 18 ready to get another child,—and all this in two hours’ space, 
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which, how absurd it is in sense, even sense may imagine and art hath 
taught and all ancient examples justified, and at this day the ordinary 
players in Italy will not err in.** 

Sidney^s style throughout this essay is clear and straight¬ 
forward, and without the afEectations which to some extent 
mar Arcadia. 


142. Other Critics.—But though Sidney’s Apology is the 
most notable Elizabethan critical work, it was far from being 
the only critical work of the period. Webbe, inhis Discourse 
of English Poetry (1586), and Puttenham, in his Art of English 
Poesie (1589), supported Sidney in the defence of romantic 
literature against the denunciations of the extreme Puritans, 
and they gave considerable attention to the technique of verse, 
for it was felt that English poetry might degenerate into chaos 
unless more regard was paid to form. 

They fell back on the classics, and particxilarly on Aristotle 
and Horace, for guidance, but the characteristic of most 
Elizabethan criticism was a blending of respect for classical 
authority with a reasonable desire for freedom, born of the 
conviction that “ all our understandings are not to be built 
to the square of Greece and Home: we are the children of 
Nature as well as they.” That is, Elizabethan critics recog¬ 
nised that the genius of the English language must be taken 
into account. While admitting the necessity of metrical 
rules, they held that the rules must not be too rigid. 

For a time there was a curious craze to do away with 
rhyme in English poetry and to adopt the classical metres. 
Gabriel Harvey, Spenser’s friend, was one of the chief sup¬ 
porters of this movement, and both Spenser and Sidney wrote 
some experiments in this quantitative verse. The craze 
found its best expression in Campion’s Art of English Poesie 
(1602), and although Campion’s best lyrics (see p. 89) are in 
rhyme, he did succeed in writing some agreeable rhymeless 
lyrics. His critical pamphlet, however, was effectively 
answered by Daniel’s Defence of Rhynie (1603). Thus 
commonsense triumphed over the ultra-classical. 

A sound note often heard in Elizabethan criticism is the 
condemnation of too free an influx into the language of 
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“ inkhorn terms/’ that is of pedantic affected words derived 
from the classics, and from France and Italy. Thus Putten- 
ham, after discussing what borrowings are to be admitted 
and what are not, concludes: “ great heed must be taken by 
our maker in this point that his choice be good.” 

143. Richard Hooker, 15547-1600.—The greatest original 
prose work produced in this period before 1600 is Hooker’s 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity, for Bacon’s first edition of his 
essays is too small and the essays are too much a collection of 
notes to stand comparison with it. 

Hooker was born at Heavitree, in Devonshire, and received 
his early education at the Exeter Grammar School. His 
parents were in poor circumstances; but the help of a more 
prosperous relative, and the friendship of Bishop Jewel, 
enabled the young Hooker to go to Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. A diligent student at the University, he was 
rewarded by a fellowship in 1577, and took holy orders four 
years later. After holding a living in Buckinghamshire for a 
short time, he was appointed to the Mastership of the Temple, 
obtaining this preferment through the good offices of Arch¬ 
bishop Sandys and Bishop Whitgift. 

His fellow-competitor for the mastership, Travers, was an 
ardent Puritan, while Hooker was a staunch supporter of the 
Church of England as by law established. Travers, though 
unsuccessful in his effort, remained in his post as afternoon- 
lecturer at the Temple, and preached Calvinistic doctrines; 
Hooker, in his discourses, combated these views. “ The 
pulpit,” wrote Fuller, “ spake pure Canterbury in the morning, 
and Geneva in the afternoon.” As one consequence of these 
differences of views, Hooker was charged by Travers with 
heresy, a charge to which Hooker replied. Moreover, he 
determined to undertake a general investigation and a system¬ 
atic exposition of the fundamental principles on which the 
constitution of the Church is based. To obtain proper leisure 
for his studies, he sought a quiet country rectory in place of 
his disputatious London post. The living of Boscombe, in 
Wiltshire, was bestowed on him; and there he wrote the iirst 
four books of his great work, The Laws of Ecrlesiastieal Polity. 
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He was subsequently transferred to the wealthier parish of 
Bishopsbourne, near Canterbury, where he died in 1600. 

3-s written by AValton, it seems that he was 
much henpecked by the shrewish and uninteresting wife 
whom he married soon after taking orders. 

The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity was planned to consist 

of eight books. The first four books were published about 

1593, and the fifth appeared in 1597. The remaining three 

were not issued in their author’s lifetime, and doubts exist 

as to their genuineness: it is thought that Books VII. and 

VIII. were manufactured or pieced together from notes made 

by Hooker for the great work, in which Book VI. (as we have 

it) appears to be entirely out of place. In the first book 

Hooker thus sets forth the motives that urge him to his 
task:— 


Iho haws of the Church, whereby for so many ages together we 
have been guided in the exercise of Christian religion and the service of 
the true God, our rites, customs, and orders of ecclesiastical government, 
are called in question; we are accused as men that will not have Christ 
Jesus to rule over them, but have wilfully cast his statutes behind their 
bacl^, hating to be reformed and made subject unto the sceptre of his 
discipline. Behold, therefore, w’e offer the laws whereby we live unto 
the general trial and judgment of the whole world; heartily beseeching 
Almighty God, whom we desire to serve according to his own will, that 
both we and others (all kind of partial affection being clean laid aside) 

may have eyes to see and hearts to embrace the things that in his sight 
are most acceptable. 

And because the point about which we strive is the quality of our 
laws, our first entrance hereinto cannot better be made, than with 
consideration of the nature of law in general, and of that law which 
givetli life unto all the rest, which are commendable, just and good; 
namely, the law whereby the Eternal himself doth work. Proceeding 
from hence to the law, first of Nature, then of Scripture, wo shall have 
the easier access unto those things which come after to bo debated, 
concerning the particular cause and question which we have in hand.” 

Hooker is a gentle controversialist in an ungentle age, and 
his great book partakes of his own nature. It is an attempt, 
like Newman’s later, to prove Anglicanism the Via Media 
between Puritanism and Catholicism. Its central thought is 
“ the unity and all-embracing character of law as the manifes¬ 
tation of the divine order of the universe.” 
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144. Hooker's Style.—Hooker’s place as a stylist is generally 
regarded as a very exalted one. “ The great treatise,” it has 
been well said, “ first proved the capacity of English prose 
for treating severe topics with a force and beauty which the 
great classical models rarely excelled. Hooker’s style is 
based on Latin models, and is often cumbrous and stiff; but 
it never lacks solidity or dignity. He was a thorough logician 
in the arrangement of his sentences, always giving the emphatic 
word the emphatic place, even at the cost of intricacies of 
construction; and was keenly sensitive to the harmonious 
sequence of words. 

“ ‘ His style,’ says Fuller, ‘ was long and pithy, driving on a 
whole flock of clauses before he comes to the close of a sen¬ 
tence but, although he demands his reader’s full attention, 
he is not unduly prolix, and extorts, by his own intellectual 
cogency, his reader’s acquiescence in his conclusions. In his 
own day the grandeur of his literary style excited the sneers 
of his enemies, who charged him with sacrificing religious 
fervour to culture and philosophy. Swift asserts that Hooker 
. . . had written so naturally that his English had survived 
all changes of fashion. In Hallam’s phrase, ‘ Hooker not only 
opened the mine, but explored the depths, of our native 
eloquence.’ From a literary point of view, Hooker must be 
ranked with Bacon.” 

145. Survey of Elizabethan Prose After 1579, —Thus, in this 
chapter, we have seen that the last twenty-five years of 
Elizabeth’s reign produced a great translation in Nortli’.s 
Plutarch, a great theological work by Hooker, much prose 
fiction, many pamphlets, and the first important critical 
work in Sidney’s Apology for Poetry. 

Altogether there is a great increase in the use of prose and in 
the ability to use it effectively. But, in general, EIizal)ethari 
prose strikes us decidedly as not being modern. Often it is 
vigorous and homely as in the pamphlets, often clear and 
noble as in Hooker and Sidney; passages out of Nash’s Jack 
Wilton, with their short sentences and simple, direct expression, 
remind us of the prose of Defoe; but, in bulk, the prose of the 
Elizabethans tends to weary the modern reader. Too fre- 
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quently the writers indulge in long sentences of awkward 
construction, and so give us an uneasy, slightly clumsy 
prose; by the use of parentheses, and by a series of subordinate 
clauses and phrases they make the reader long for their 
sentences to end. Again, the Elizabethans, with their love 
of playing with words for the sake of their beauty, are inclined 
to give their prose too poetical a phrasing; it is somewhat too 
“ flowery.” 


In fact, our general criticism must be that this prose is in 
need of further disciplining before it will become modern 
prose, and that, out of that discipline, there will have to be 
born a sense of what are to be the true characteristics of prose 
as a literary medium distinct from poetry. Except Hooker, 
none of the Elizabethans has adequately realised the artistic 
limitations and requirements of the prose form. Elizabethan 
prose as a whole is not yet fit for general purposes. 


146. The Prose of the Dramatists.—The prose of Shake¬ 
speare and Ben Jonson deserves a note to itself. It has been 
well said by Churton Collins that it was Shakespeare who 
created colloquial prose and made it plastic, dignified without 
being pedantic, musical without rhetoric, modern without 
vulgarity. Such prose as the dialogues between Prince Hal 
and Falstaff in 1 Henry IV.y the wit of Rosalind in As You 
IaJcc It, Hamlet^s talk with the players, or his reflections on 
the world and man (II. ii. 313-31) is justification enough of 
such praise. Here is prose admirably used for wit, criticism 
and reflection, and Jonson’s prose in his plays is hardly less 
great, though it generally lacks the imaginative force and 
beauty of Shakespeare^s. 




CHAPTER VIII. 


ENGLISH DRAMA UP TO 1580. 

147, Birth of Modem Drama.^—Modern drama began in the 
hands of the Church, and to understand its origin we have to 
consider why it was that the Church nourished it. In the days 
of the declining Roman empire the theatre had sunk very low 
in morals and art, and one of the chief forms of popular 
amusement consisted of gladiatorial combats, which were 
cruel and degrading exhibitions of men fighting with beasts. 
Even when the Church was the rising power in Rome, she was 
still unable to decree the abolition of the coarse farce and 
horseplay on the stage or of the horrors in the arena. Instead, 
she sought to wean men from them to herself by offering 
them another kind of show, spectacular in appeal like the 
rival pagan one. Thus she hoped both to draw people away 
from the combats by still pleasing their senses, and to initiate 

them into her own divine mysteries. 

So around the ceremony of the Mass, and in particular 
around the festivals of Christmas and Easter, the Church 
gradually developed her ritual into an elaborate piece oi 
dumb show, to accompany and illustrate the lesson of the day. 
Then slowly drama began to evolve with the introduction 
of dialogue. Thus in the tenth century we find on Easter 
day two choirs chanting in Latin, the one beginning Quern 
quaeritis in sepulchrOt Christicolae ? the other replying lesum 
Nazarenum crucijixu7n, o caelicolae. 

Once drama had been brought into the service of religion, 
it came to be used more and more. The leading events in the 
Biblical narrative all began to be illustrated and expanded by 
a dramatic accompaniment. Such stories as the sacrifice of 
Isaac by Abraham, and the trial of Jesus before Pilate would 
naturally offer scope for simple action and dialogue, and so 
the little play would be given in the church on tlie day on which 
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the story was to be read as the lesson of the day. Further, 
particularly in monastic schools, the lives of saints afEorded 
good material to be used in a similar way: moreover, when 
worked up into Latin plays, they provided an educational 
substitute for the banned pagan Latin dramas. 

So the Church made good use of the instinctive love of 
mankind for acting and the spectacular, and we see it to be 
quite natural that dr ama arose in the hands of the Churcji, 
and in Latin, the Tahguage of the catholic Church. But it 
was inevitable that this force the Church had nurtured should 
grow too much for her to control. As the plays became 
more and more popular, and as each dramatic tableau became 
more elaborate, the churchyard replaced the church itself as 
the theatre. Soon there were too many performers for them 
to be aU clerics, and as the lay people came to take part, so 
the native language and the humour of the laity insisted on 
creeping in. At length, drama passed out of the bands of the 
Church altogether. 

148. E^ly English Religious Drama,—In pre-Conquest 
English literature there is nothing that we can really call 
drama. In the later Old English literature we find dialogues, 
such as one between the Body and the Soul, which indicate a 
slight dramatic tendency, but that is all. 

149. Miracle or Mystery Plays.—By Chaucer’s day the 
religious drama in England was in English, it was acted in 
the street, and it was in the hands of the guilds. The plays 
were called mystery or miracle plays, the two names being 
used interchangeably; the name }nystery may be derived 
either from the Latin ministeyium (an office of the church), or 
from the medieval French mestier (modern inetiet) a guild; 
the former points to their origin, the latter to the later stage 
of their development. By the fourteenth century whole 
cycles of plays had come into being, covering the salient 
features of the biblical narrative and its implications from the 
creation right down to the last judgment. 

What particularly stimulated the development of the 
religious drama, and saved it from possible repression by the 
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Church when it had passed into the hands of secular bodies 
was the revival in 1311 by the Council of Vienne of the feast 
of Corpus Christi. This festival, falling usually in June, was 
observed by the trade guilds as a public holiday; hence the 
favourite form of popular entertainment was soon added to 
the religious procession, and eclipsed it in public favour. The 
desire of every guild to take a share in the proceedings was 
largely responsible for the building up of the big cycle of 
plays, and each guild, where possible, would take the section 
or sections of the tale most suited to it, the Shipwrights, for 
example, undertaking the building of the Ark, and the Gold¬ 
smiths the adoration of the infant Christ. The rivalry of 
the guilds, too, fostered the elaboration of the plays, each 
guild trying to outdo every other in its acting, and its cos¬ 
tumes, and stage properties. In the fifteenth century the 
guilds levied small contributions upon their members for the 
special purpose of the mystery plays. 

150. Mode of Presentation.—The plays were presented on 
pagonds (whence our word ‘pageant)^ scaffolds originally of two 
tiers, the higher of which formed the stage proper, while the 
lower served as green room, though gradually a single stage 
became the rule. Each guild had its pagond, which was on 
wheels, and was drawn through the streets where the spec¬ 
tators waited at fixed stations; thus, having given its 
performance before one audience, it would pass on to repeat 
it before the next, and its place would be taken by the 
succeeding pageant. So each audience saw every scene in 
turn, and the whole might take the greater part of the day¬ 
light of the long June Corpus Christi day to complete. 

151. Treatment of the Biblical Story.—While the basi.s of 
all these plays was the Bible, the treatment was a free one. 
Particularly in the direction of humour the popular imagina¬ 
tion set to work to fill in details. Noah’s \vife was made a 
comic figure, for she was shown very realistically as a scolding 
woman, refusing to enter the Ark and deriding Noah’s prophecy 
of destruction; into the scene where the shepherds watched 
their flocks by night on Christmas eve there was introduced 
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a comic sheep-stealing episode; Herod was a ranting figure 
of melodrama, mouthing good tearing passion; and where 
Satan appeared there was plenty of horseplay, with the 
yelling and belabouring of devils, whose parts would be taken 
by small boys. Such comic scenes were not common to 
every cycle Mak the sheep-stealer, for instance, occurs only 
m the Towneley cycle; they often show how the medieval 
dramatists best found expression for their individuality. 

Nor was it only by introducing humour that the play 
cycles diverged from the Scriptural basis; they made a free 
use of such later accretions as the apocryphal Gospel of 
Nicodemus, a very popular work throughout the Middle Ages, 
which told the story of how Christ descended into Hell, 
overthrew Satan, and released from his clutches Moses and 

the other righteous men of old who had been waiting there 
for His coming. 

152. Extant Cycles,—Four cycles have come down to us, 
called respectively the York, the Wakefield or Towneley,^ the 
Chester, and the Coventry plays. 

The York cycle numbers forty-eight plays and dates from 
the middle of the fourteenth century. 

The Wakefield cycle, which is probably of the highest 
literary merit and contains the incident of Mak the sheep- 
stealer referred to above, dates from about the same time, 

and has thirty-two plays, five of them almost identical with 
five in the York cycle. 

The Chester plays number only twenty-five, and in them 
the religious purpose is more definitely adhered to than in 
the others, 

Ihe Coventry cycle is connected with Coventry only by a 
doubtful tradition; it consists of forty-two plays, and there are 
some personifications, such as Death, Veritas, Contemplacio, 
which point to a later date, when the change to the Moralities 
was taking place. 


» This cycle is probably to be associated with Wakefield, but is often 
called Towneley from the MS. having been long in the hands of the 
Towneley family. 
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These cycles continued to be played till the close of the 
sixteenth century. The last performance of the York plays 
was in 1579. A sixteenth century worthy, Archdeacon Rogers, 
saw the Chester plays performed in 1594, and has left an 
account of the method of representation. The references in 
Shakespeare’s plays to Herod and other figures of the mysteries 
make it very probable that he saw some performances, possibly 
in his boyhood. 

153. The Miracle Plays as a Stage in the Development of 
Drama.—The miracle plays belong, of course, to the drama, 
but they are a long way from the single play as it finally 
developed, so distant in fact that we cannot imagine the drama 
proper developing directly from them. They have an elemen¬ 
tary characterisation, a good deal of vigour, and abundant 
rough humour, but there is little sense of structure, and the 
medium is generally doggerel verse. Plot, form, and appro¬ 
priate expression have yet to be discovered. 

154. Morality Plays,—The medieval dramatists made an 
advance towards modern drama, however, in the morality 
plays. These latter originated some half century later than 
the miracle plays, and arose probably from a desire to stop 
the drama from becoming too secular. Though the miracle 
plays continued to teach the scriptural story, the Church must 
have felt that, in the hands of the guilds, they were becoming 
too much a medium of amusement, too little one of instruc¬ 
tion. So the morality plays, in which the characters were 
virtues and vices personified, and the virtues always emerged 
triumphant, were encouraged as a means of inculcating moral 
lessons. Moreover, the rise of this allegorical drama seems 
only natural when we remember how popular allegorical poetry 
was in the Middle Ages. 

Our oldest Morality seems to have been wliat is called a 
Pater-noster play, or one of a cycle of seven plays founded 
upon the teaching that each of the seven clauses of the Lord s 
Prayer is directed specifically against one of the Seven Deadh 
Sins. There is a record that this was performed at York, 
probably in the fourteenth century, and the title of one of the 
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parts, Ludus Accidiae (Play of Sloth) has come down to us. 
In the fifteenth century the Morality steadily came to the 
tore, and there are several extant MoraUties, but the best is 
Everyman, probably written in the early sixteenth century, 
and these plays, like the Miracles, survived into the days of 
Shakespeare, who refers to them, too, in his plays. 

interest and dramatic power they fall far below 
e Miracles, but they mark an advance in that their writers, 
unlike those of the Miracles, who had the main lines of their 
stones laid down for them,i had to invent their plots. Thus 
instead of a series of somewhat disconnected pageants there 
was an approach towards unity of construction. Indeed, 
since the allegorical figures inevitably compared poorly with 
the human figures of the rival plays, ingenuity of plot had to 
he relied upon m order to compensate for the disadvantage. 

Yet, though the Morality writers did invent their plots, we 
must admit that they were inclined to work in a groove, for 
there were not many variations to be got out of the conflict 
ot virtues and vices; and the coming of Death was one of the 
tavourite t^mes: the play of Everyman is introduced with: 

Here begmiiYth a treatise how the high father of Heaven 

scndeth death to summon every creature to come and give 

account o their lives.in this world, and is in manner of a 
moral play. 

moralities followed their forerunners in suffering 
a modification of their original purpose in the direction of 
humour, yius in those plays intended for the more popular 
audiences the figure of Vice developed into a comic knockabout 

figure, the coimtorpart of the Satan of the miracles—the old 
Vice, who in the ditty in Twelfth Night 

■ ‘‘ with dagger of lath. 

In his rage and his wrath, 

Cries, ah, ah ! to the devil.” 

rp %ure of Vice is the ancestor of the Elizabethan clown; 
rouchstone, in As You Like It, is of this descent. 


^ coarse, the writers of Mirat-Ies had some scope for plot invention 
A in introducing such an episode as that of Mak the sheep-stealer. 
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155, Approach of Moralities to True Drama,—The Moralities 
gradually changed their character, and tended to pass into the 
didactic interlude and other dramatic compositions, rather 
than to die a natural death. At first nothing more than 
acted allegories, they developed rapidly, in the sixteenth 
century, individuality, not to say personality, of characterisa¬ 
tion, and realism of dialogue, and, during the Reformation 
struggles, they were used for theological and political ends, 
although still keeping the idea of teaching in the forefront. 
The Renaissance, too, inspired their writers with a desire to 
teach scientific truths, and so we get Rastcll’s Nature of the 
Four Elements, and MedwalPs Nature. Two of the finest 
and biggest of the later Moralities were Skelton’s Magnificence 
(c. 1516), a political satire in which, beneath the abstract, is 
masked the real figure of Henry VIII., and Sir David Lynd- 
say’s Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis (1535). 

By the second quarter of the sixteenth century the Moralities 
had reached a transitional stage, from which they might have 
actually developed into drama if there had not come another 
source of inspiration—the classics. At this stage there is a 
mingling of human with allegorical figures, and as a result we 
have plays which, according to their bias, we can call comedy 
Moralities, tragedy Moralities, and history Moralities. 
Examples of these types are respectively Jack Juggler (1562), 
King Camhises (c. 1561), and Bale’s King Johan (c. 1547). 
In the last actual historical figures and abstractions appear 
side by side, and this kind of history-morality was, in the form 
of the chronicle history play, the abstractions gradually 
disappearing, to live on well into the Elizabethan period until 
it culminated in such work as Shakespeare’s Henry V. 

156. The Interludes.—Some of the shorter of these tran¬ 
sitional Moralities are sometimes called Interludes, but it is 
best to confine the term Interlude to the particular kind of 
short play written by John Hey wood (1497 ?-15S0 0 in the 
reign of Henry VIII. These plays dropped the allegory and 
didacticism of the Moralities, were performed in, and not out 
of, door.s, and were for the aristocracy, not for the middle and 
lower classes. 
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As their name suggests, they served to provide entertain¬ 
ment in the intervals of a banquet, or other great occasion, 
and so they were both short and amusing. Being short, they 
had little plot, but centred round a single incident, and relied 
largely on dialogue. Heywood’s best known Interlude is 
the Four P's : a Toticary, a Pardoner, and a Palmer dispute 
before a Pedlar as judge, which can tell the biggest lie—the 
Palmer wins, for he says that he never knew “ any one woman 
out of patience.” Such an Interlude might be described as 
the dramatisation of a joke. 

157. The Masque.—The Masque was another dramatic 
form which developed in England in the time of Henry VIII. 
The earliest mention of the Masque by name in England is in 
Hall’s Chronicle under the date 1512, and he speaks of it as 
Italian in derivation, but a similar thing had almost certainly 
existed in England earlier under the name of a disguising.” 
It was the influence of Italy, however, that determined the 
development of the masque to the elaborate form which we 
find in the seventeenth century. But the Masque in Henry 
VIII.’s reign did not affect literature, and consisted chiefly 
of dancing. 

158. Romantic Strain: “ Fulgens and Lucres.”—From what 
we have so far said it would appear that, by the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the nearest approach to regular drama is to 
be found in the interludes and transitional Moralities. So, 
indeed, most scholars thought until recent years, when a lost 
play, Fulgens and Lucres, came to light again. It was written 
probably in 1407, by Medwall, chaplain to Cardinal Morton, 
in whose household Sir Thomas More was brought up as a 
youth, and this connection of Medwall with More shows him 
to have been in touch with the humanism of the New Learning. 
It is a secular play, and it is natural to suppose that it belongs 
to a development of secular drama of which earlier traces 
are lost, for if one such play could be lost so long, others, still 
lost, may also have existed. 

Fulgens and Lucres is a romantic play in the sense that it is 
a tragi-comedy or play combining the tragic and the comic 
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as does Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice, In particular, it 
is important in that it introduces the romantic love element 
to be later a chief ingredient of the plays of Lyly and Greene, 
and the later Elizabethans. So here, in what may be a 
following of earlier secular drama in England^ but what 
certainly owes a good deal to Italy (for Fulgens and Lucres is 
taken from an Italian play), we seem to find a clear prelude 
of the work of the University Wits. A similar play is the 
anonymous tragi-comedy Calisto and Melebea, taken from the 
Spanish, and printed by Rastell, a man associated with 
Medwall and Sir Thomas More. 

Soon we find this line of development joining that which 
we have already noted, of the late morality play in which real 
figures mingle with the abstractions: the tragedy-morality 
King Cambises is a not dissimilar tragi-comedy; the chief 
difierence is that the late moralities retain native features, 
whereas, if we distinguish a romantic strain of play in the line 
of Fulgens and Lucres, the romantic play tends to be Italian 
in inspiration. 


159. Earliest Regular Drama.—But despite the healthy 
and various development of the drama in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, neither singly nor in combination was any 
of the various strains to bring about the birth of our Eliza¬ 
bethan drama. The New Learning was to 
part by leading men back to the Latin classical drama for their 
models. What had so far been done was all to the good for 
the experience it gave in dramatic authorship, but only when 
men turned to acknowledged masters of drama did they really 
cease to be beginners. 


play the decisive 


160. Influence of Plautus and Seneca.—The models on which 
the new drama was based were Plautus and Seneca. Plautus 
gave us our earliest comedy, and Seneca our earliest tragedy. 
Neither, however, was to serve for long as more than a source 
of general inspiration: such classical plays were too academic, 
and the great popular, romantic Elizabethan drama only 


I. T. K. LIT. 


^ So Professor J. M. Manly thinks. 


8 
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arose when our dramatists broke free from these trammels. 
But nevertheless the influence of Plautus and Seneca was 
a vital factor in the birth of our drama; from the study of 
their works there arose a heightened conception of the dignity 
and possibilities of drama as an art, and a greater sense, 
indeed a new sense, of dramatic structure, of the division into 
scenes and acts. 


161, “ Gammer Gurton*s Needle.*’—Our earliest regular 
English comedy is Gammer Gurton's Needle^ which, though 
formerly ascribed to John Still, later a Bishop, has now to be 
considered anonymous. It was written about 1550, and 
acted not long after that date at Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
It is a realistic farce, often coarse and in long rhyming lines, 
centering round an incident, the loss and finding of the 
Gammer’s needle, which leads to many misimderstandings 
and confusions on Plautian lines; the characterisation is lively. 


162. Ralph Roister Doister .”^—Ralph Roister Doister, our 
second regular comedy, was written about 1550 by Nicholas 
Udall who had been headmaster of Eton. In his prologue 
Udall appeals to the authority of Plautus and Terence, whose 
“ merry comedies among the learned at this day bear the 
bell.” His play is divided into acts and scenes, and is 
written in rhyming couplets, the normal line containing, as 
a rule, twelve syllables; the action is cleverly developed, the 
dialogue is on the whole sprightly, and the plot, though 
simple, is more complicated than that of an Interlude. 

It is a broad vigorous comedy, and consists of the fooling 
of Ralph, a boasting empty-headed fool, who is wooing a 
widow already engaged to another. As is natural in such 
a farce, the characterisation is slight, but it is true. In 
general effect, despite the classical academic inspiration and 
its story of the Plautian kind, it has an entirely English 
vigour and freedom from pedantry. Less farcical and less 
coarse than its predecessor, it is also a better iflay. 


-<I63. “ Gorboduc.”—The first regular English tragedy on 
Senccan lines was Gorboduc, acted first in 1562 by and before 
the members of the Inner Temple, and written by Sackville 
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(see p. 60) and Norton. Thus it resembles the first comedies 
in being written by scholars on a classical model and for the 
entertainment of a cultured audience. 

Seneca was more of a philosopher than a dramatist, and his 
plays are more suitable for declamation than for acting, and 
so it is only natural that the'^necan Gorboduc should be 
weak in action.^ Gorboduc is in fact chiefly composed of stilted 
rhetoric, but the mere use here of blank verse for the first 
time inTEnglish drama is important. It is monotonous verse , 
more like uninspired recitation than the supple give and -take 
of dramatic dialogue, but in its effort to be dignified and 
literary it is a great advance on the little better than doggerel 
of all earlier English dramatic verse. Further, the verse is 
all the less dramatic, because the action is divorced from the 
dialogue^JiJie rhetorical speeches being preceded by dumb 
show. 

Gorboduc tells how an early British king divided his kingdom 
in his lifetime between his two sons; how one son killed the 
other, who was the mother’s favourite; how the mother in 
revenge killed the murderer; and how the enraged people 
rose up and killed both father and mother. Thus the theme, 
in the play’s own words, is “ Blood asketh blood, and d eath 
must death requite ”—a theme of revenge, of Ne mesis, ^n 
mexorab lg_Jatc exa^ting..j: ecQmpcnse . It js, in essence,, the 
theme o f wh^t Ts^generally known as Senecan tragedy. 

^ TEe^xtent'oFthe debt to Seneca is thus seen to be con¬ 
siderable, but the authors were not so academic as to follow 
their model in all things; in disregarding the unities of time 
and place they took the first step on the way to the tragedy 
of blood as written by Shakespeare’s immediate predecessors. 
Yet they still kept to the classical device of r^orting action 
by a messenger, so that it did not have to take place on tTTe 
'^age; 

164. Period of Preparation.—As we saw TotteVs Miscellany 
and the Mirror for Magistrates usher in the years of prepara¬ 
tion after which Elizabethan poetry in 1579 came to its full 
birth, so we have to record a similar stage in the development 
of Elizabethan drama marked by these three j>lavs we have 
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just discussed. Up till about 1580 there is no further develop¬ 
ment in drama, and there are few extant plays, though there 
were probably several written,^ but not published since it 
was not in those days to the advantage of actors to make their 
pieces common property. Men were feeling their way and 
experimenting in the light of Seneca and Plautus. Fulgens 
and Lucres had its followers. Others were still attempting 
the transitional Morality, and the Moralities and Miracles 
were still being acted. What was needed was a creative 
impulse which, while making use of the classical models, 
could give them life, and render them popular. 

^ Sidney gives a list in his Apology, in which one seems likely to have 
been an early version of the Merchant of Venice. 




CHAPTER IX. 



SHAKESPEARE’S FORERUNNERS. 

165. Introduction.—The romantic,Elizabethaii_d ram a which 
Shakespeare brought to perfection began about 1580. A 
group of young men whom we call the “ University Wits 
came down from the Universities with the intention of living 
by their pens. The best known of them are Lyly, Greene, 
Peele, and Marlowe, and all but Lyly lived a wild. Bohemian 
life. They were learned men who knew their Plautus and 
Seneca, but they attempted to make this academic drama 
popular, and to a large extent they succeeded. Between 
them they produced a considerable body of dramatic work, 
including tragedies and comedies of various kinds, and often 
that mingling of tragedy and comedy which is typical of 
romantic as opposed to classical drama. 


166. Thomas Kyd.—There are two or three plays ascribed' 
to one Thomas Kyd, of whom, apart from his works, next to 
nothing is known. The son, like Milton, of a London scrivener, ^ 
he was born in 1558, was a schoolfellow of Spenser’s, and died 
about 1595. Ben Jonson, in the famous verses prefixed to- 
the famous First Folio, calls him “ sporting Kyd ”— 


V/ 


And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line ”— 


perhaps in mere jest on his name, more likely in grim irony. 


167. “The Tragedy of Blood.”—For “sporting Kyd” was 
our first exponent of the species of play called “the tragedy of 
blood,” which exists solely in and for bloodshed, and whose 
stock ingredients are blows, threats, swords, poison, duels, 
murders, insanity. It consists of bombastic, tragic plays, 
degenerating into melodrama in their surfeit of horrors. It 
is derived from the most ultra-Senecan (such as the Tiajestes) 
of Seneca’s plays, which it endeavours to outdo in horrors. 
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Examples are seen in Marlowe’s Jew of Malta with its 
wholesale assassinations; in Titus Andronicus, in the first act 
of which we have a human sacrifice and the murder of a son 
by a father; in the second, a murder and the outrage and 
mutilation of a woman; in the third, two executions and the 
nautilation of Titus; in the fourth, a murder; in the fifth, 
SIX murders, a death by torture, and a banquet of two dead 
^ns set befor^their mother; and in' ^Iarston’ s Antonio's 
Revenge-, T^lo/Webster’s White Devil and The Duchess of 
Malji and'^akespeare’s Hamlet are glorified specimens of the 
^me class. Kyd had led the way in his best known work 
The Spanish Tragedyy or Hieronimo is Mad Again\ while a 
P^ ^'^ ^^^^^P^arean Hamlet^ used to be assigned to him. 

When we compare The Spanish Tragedy with the earlier 
Senecan play Gorhoduc, we realise the important changes 
which Eyd made in the handling of the Senecan theme. 
Gorboduc was academic in spirit—it preserved the classical 
restraint and the moralisings of the chorus; Xyd made the 
treatment not academic but popular—though he kept the 
Senecan prologue and indulged in Latin quotation, he gave 
the audience action on the stage, and he rejected the chorus; 
moreover, he retained the Senecan ghost. The restraint in 
Gorboduc makes that play rhetorical, never really passionate, 
on the whole chill and lifeless, but in The Spanish Tragedy 
we have strong, if sometimes extravagant, passion—agony, 
rage, and love. 

Again, when we compare The Spanish Tragedy with Hamlety 
we realise the influence which Kyd’s achievement had. Both 
are tragedies of revenge; both have a ghost; both have 
bloodshed on the stage; both have a play within the play as 
a vital factor in the plot; both have madness, assumed and 
real; and both have a hesitating hero. The last similarity is 
particularly notable, for the creation of this wavering man, 
like Hamlet unable to proceed abruptly to his revenge, is 
perhaps Kyd’s greatest contribution to the drama, next to 
his popularisation of this type of tragedy^ And it is a really 
more original contribution, since revenge, madness, the ghost 


^ Recent research point-s to Shakespeare's own authorship of this. 
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being given hiTrt by his model, he only had to assume the 
romantic instead of the classical manner. 

'-^"fhe Sj}anish Tragedy was very popular at the time; it 
was of that kind of full-blooded melodrama which has remained 
popular until to-day. And just as many of us now, when 
outside the theatre again, can see the absurdity of the lurid 
scenes and high-pitched emotions of a melodrama we h^e 
witnessed, so then some were found to laugh at Kyd and his 
trat^edy of blood and bombast, and Ben Joiison rnade fun of 
it in his Every Man in his Humour, To-day it is specially 
easy to be amused by K.yd’s work when we read it coldly in 
print, but, in judging it, we must remember that we are only 
reading the play and not seeing it, and, in estimating K-yd s 
position in the history of our drama, we naust bear in nund 
not only Kyd’s achievements already mentioned but also his 
excellent stage-craft. He knew how to use every opportumty 
for dramatic effect, and he grasped better than Marlowe the 
necessity of subordinating declamation to dramatic movement. 
Thus in the matter of theatrical technique, too, Kyd was able 
to teach Shakespeare something, and so he shares with Marlowe 
the honour of making Shakespeare s path an easier one. 

“ The author of The Spanish Tragedy,"" says Professor 
Ward, “ was a contemporary of greater dramatists than 
himself; but his genius unmistakably pointed in the direction 
which our tragic drama pursued in their hands. Himself 
imitated as well as ridiculed, there is no reason^why he should 
be denied the tribute due to original power.’* Kyd used a 
mixture of blank verse and rhyme, and wrote at a time when 
the struggle as to what was to be the vehicle of the drama, 
though begun, was by no means decided. 

That prose, too, could be made to serve very aptly m 
comedy at any rate, Lyly, the author of Euphues, now showed. 
Lyly’s first comedies preceded Kyd’s tragedies by a few years. 

168. Lyly (see p. 91).—Lyly’s charming romantic plays 
are all comedies. His Woman in the Moon is presented like 
so many medieval poems under the form of a dream. Like 
these, too, it introduces such characters as personifications of 
Nature, of Concord and Discord, etc. His other plays are 
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Endymion, Sappho and Pkao, Alexander and Campaspe, 
ISdidas^ M.oiher Eornbie, Galatea^ and Eove^s JAetamotphosis —- 
The PVo/nan %n the ISdoon being tlie only one not in prose, 
Lyly has a delicate lyrical toueb, wbich is felt_ to advantage 
in Apelles’ song in Alexander and Campaspe (if the songs in the 
plays are really his, which is open to doubt);— 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses—Cupid paid. 

He stakes his quiver, bow and arrows. 

His mother’s doves and team of sparrows: 

Loses them, too; then dow'n he throws 

The coral of his lips, the rose 

GroW'ing on’s cheek (but none knows how); 

With these the crystal of his bro^. 

And then the dimple of his chin— 

All these did my Campaspe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes.— 

She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 

Oh, Love, has she done this to thee ? 

What shall, alas ! become of me ? ” 

Endymion, the Mayi in the M.oon has attracted considerable 
attention, from the attempts that have been made to identify 
the characters in it with Lyly’s contemporaries—‘‘Cynthia,’* 
we are told, is the Queen, “ Endymion ” is Leicester, “ Tellus ” 
is the Countess of Sheffield, and so forth—and to interpret the 
alleged personal allegory of the plot. 

It is of more importance to notice that, in this play, the 
author exhibits more signs of dramatic power in characterisa¬ 
tion and the portrayal of emotions than^hitherto, and of 
more interest to learn that evidences of Shakespeare’s familia¬ 
rity with it have been established. Shakespeare, though 
possibly he laughs good-humouredly at Lyly now and again, 
undoubtedly appreciated him. Lovers Labour^s Lost echoes 
Lyly and begins where Lyly’s plays leave o£E. A Midsummer 
Night^s Dream may owe something to The Woman in the 
Moon, and the brisk smartness, the puns and quips of the 
fanciful earlier comedies show touches of Lyly’s teaching. 

Lyly’s greatest service to the drama consists in his writing 
plays in prose. Lyly’s sparkling dialogue gave Shakespeare 
an excellent model to follow, and the greater dramatist is 
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probably indebted to him for his first teaching in court style 
and for hints as to the light touch so proper for the handling 
of classic legend and fairy lore. 

In the lively page Moth, with his nimble wit, in Lovers 
Labour^s Lost, we have a character suggested by Lyly, and the 
fairy attendants in A Midsuimner Night's Dream also owe 
something to him. Shakespeare’s use of interspersed lyrics, 
too, is found in Lyly’s plays, and so is the device of the heroine 
disguised as a boy; but this disguise is common in many novels 
and is often found in Shakespeare’s sources. 

169. George Peele, 15587-1597.—Peele, like Lyly, Greene, 
and Marlowe, was a university man—he was educated at Oxford 
—and fond, like them, of displaying his knowledge of classics 
by quotations and tags. His chief dramatic works are The 
Arraignynent of Paris (1584), The Chronicle of Edward /. 
(1593), The Old Wives' Tale (about 1594), and David and 
Bethsabe (published posthumously). Besides these he devised 
a number of pageants, wrote a considerable amount of non- 
dramatic verse, and collaborated with other playwrights. 
He is generally believed to be the author of a play called 
The Battle of Alcazar (1594, but acted in 1591). 

The Arraignment of Paris is a pretty play, in which the 
dramatist shows us Paris brought to trial before Zeus for his 
award of the apple to Venus. He uses a variety of metres— 
the rhyming fourteen-syllabled line, the heroic couplet, various 
lyric measures, and some blank verse—introduces the Fates 
speaking in Latin, and puts an Italian song into the mouth 
of Helen of Troy. The passage in which Diana refers the 
contention to the Queen, before whom the play was acte<l, is 
worth reproducing as an example of Pccle’s smooth, sweet 
blank verse, and as containing lines which evidently appealed 
to Shakespeare— 

“ There woncs within these pleasant shady woods. 

Where neither storm nor sun’s distemperature 
Have power to hurt by cruel heat or cold. 

Under the climate of the milder heaven; 

Where seldom lights Jove’s angrj' thunderbolt. 

For favour of that sovereign earthly peer; 

Where whistling winds make music ’mong the trees. 
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Far from disturbance of our country gods, 

Amid the cypress-springs, a gracious nymph. 

That honours Dian for her chastity, 

And likes the labours well of Phoebe’s groves. 

That place Elysium hight, and of the place 
Her name that governs there Eliza is; 

A kingdom that may well compare with mine, 

An ancient seat of Idngs, a second Troy, 

Y-compassed round with a commodious sea.” 

Edward I. is noticeable, though not otherwise of much 
value, as helping to mark the stage that had been reached 
in the progress from the older chronicle-histories, to the 
Shakespearean history plays. The Battle of Alcazar is a play 
of the Taynhurlaine type (see p. 125), a kind of production 
for which Peele’s genius was most ill-fitted; it is full of rant 
and bombast. The Old Wives* Tale, built round a fairy tale, 
is an amusing hurly-burly of farcical incidents, with an 
interest for its ridicule of Gabriel Harvey (see p. 67), and for 
the fact that it contains a hint for the plan of an incomparably 
greater work—Milton’s Comus, It is our first “ dramatic 
literary satire,” thus pointing the way to such a play as 
The Knight of the Burning Pestle^ which is similarly both a 
romantic play and a burlesque. Peele’s finest drama is 
generally considered to be the tragedy of David and Betlisahe. 
The play is written throughout in smooth—too smooth— 
blank verse, with passages of strange beauty, such as this, 
put into David’s mouth— 

“ Now comes my lover tripping hke the roe, 

And brings my longing tangled in her hair. 

To ’joy her love I’ll build a kingly bower. 

Seated in hearing of a hundred streams, 

That, for their homage to her sovereign joys, 

Shall, as the serpents fold into their nest. 

In oblique turnings, ^\'ind their nimble waves 
About the circles of her curious walks; 

And with their murmur summon easeful sleep 
To lay his golden sceptre on her brows.— 

Open the doors and entertain my love; 

Open, I say, and, as you open, sing 
Welcome, fair Bethsabe, King David’s darling.” 

It is as a writer of melodious verse, not as a dramatist that 
Peele claims one’s admiration. 
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170. Robert Greene, 15607-1592.—Greeue, after a good 
education—he was at both universities—and after travelling 
on the Continent, betook himself to London to earn a living 
by his facile pen. He is, perhaps, to be regarded as the 
chief of the Elizabethan novelists (see Chap. VII). He wrote 
poetry, too—as, indeed, did nearly all the writers of the day 
—^lived a loose and shiftless life, and died in pitiful circum¬ 
stances. Some of his pamphlets—and notably the Repentance 
and the Groaisworth of Wit bought with a Million of Repent¬ 
ance —contain much self-accusation and description of the 
wretched state he reduced himself to by his follies and vices; 
it is possible, however, that he coloured his narrative with an 
eye to the public. 

His plays (all written between about 1586 and 1591) are 
Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, Alphonsus, King of Arragon, 
The Scottish History of James IF, . . • with a pleasant 
Comedy presented by Oberon, King of the Fairies, and Orlando 
Furioso, George-a-Green, the Pinner of Wakefield, has also 
been attributed to him, probably wrongly, and there is 
ground for thinking he had a hand in the early forms of 
the Shakespearean Henry VI. He is a fertile and fluent 
writer, with plenty of imagination, much grace, and con¬ 


siderable humour. 

Greene’s best play is Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, It 
really consists of two plays which it would not be difficult to 
separate: a story of a magician, obviously suggested by 
Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, to which it is decidedly inferior, and 
a delightful romantic pastoral love story. It is in the latter 
vein that Greene’s merit as a dramatist lies; in this play the 
fair maid of Fressingfield whom we see in her dairy and who is 
in love with Prince Ned is no unworthy forerunner of Perdita 
in Shakespeare’s Winter's Tale, and the atmosphere of this 
love story is the fresh air of the countryside which we are 
later to find in the pastoral scenes of As You Like It. 

In James 1V in which he turned to Scottish history, Greene 
again attempted this mingling of the supernatural, the courtier 
and the rustic world. There is another delightful heroi^, 
porotbea, but this time the supernatural is represented by 
wberon, not by a Faustus; so we have romantic comedy 
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foreshadowing A Midsummer NighCs Dream, Though James 
ly, is called a history, its historical basis is of the slightest. 

171. Thomas Lodge and Thomas Nash.—Two others whom 
we may just mention here as belonging to the group of 
University Wits are Lodge and Nash. Neither is important 
as a dramatist; their work as novelists we have already 
mentioned in Chap. VII. But though they did not con¬ 
tribute to the development of the drama, they wrote a 
play or two, and Lodge in A Defence of Plays supported the 
drama against the attack of Gosson in his School of Abuse. 
Lodge wrote the Wounds of Civil War, a play of the old loose 
historical type dealing with Marius and Sulla, and, in col¬ 
laboration with Greene, A Looking Glass for London and 
Englandy in the vein of the later morality. Nash’s only extant 
play of which he was chief author is Summer^s Last Will and 
Testament, a late morality-comedy with realistic elements, 
much of which is in prose. 

Most important of all in this band is Marlowe—Marlowe, 
whom Peele weeps as 

“ Pit to write passions for the souls below. 

If any wretched souls in passions speak.*’ 

♦ 

172. Christopher Marlowe, 1564-1593.—Marlowe was born 
in Canterbury of humble parents, and educated at the King’s 
School there, proceeding subsequently to Cambridge. He 
began to write about 1587, and produced in rapid succession 
his plays of Tamburlaine, Dr. Faustus, The Jew of Malta, 
Edward 11., and The Massacre at Paris. He was killed in a 
tavern brawl at Deptford, at the age of thirty. He is said to 
have lived a hand-to-mouth, wild, and disreputable existence 
in London, and he is particularly called upon by his fellow- 
dramatist Greene, in his Groatsworth, to repent: it is certain 
that he was to have been proceeded against on a charge of 
atheism had his death not delivered him. 

Marlowe’s first play is Tambmlaine, and it is remarkable 
not only because of its literary and poetic merits, but because 
it is the first play written for the public at large in blank 
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verse.^ In his prologue the writer at once declares his aim:— 

“ From jigging veins of rhyming mother wits. 

And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay. 

We’ll lead you-’* 

lamhurlaine is in two parts, each pjLfive acts. It is charac¬ 
terised by its high and often ranting diction, its sensational 
situations, and its wild and often almost ludicrous energy. 
There is, however, as in all Marlowe’s writing, plenty of fine 
poetry in it, despite the extravagances of expression, which 
it is thought he used purposely with the design of making 
his blank verse sound as effective to the play-going public 
as rhyme did. ^ 

It is from Dr. Faiistus —the story of the necromancer’s 
bargain with the devil, which Goethe afterwards used—that 
we select a short specimen of his poetic genius; these are 
the matchless lines in which Faustus addresses the vision of 
Helen conjured up for him:— 

“ Was this the face that launched a thousand ships, 

And burnt the topless towers of Hium ?— 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss.— 

Her lips suck forth my soul; see where it flies ! 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips, 

And all is dross that is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of thee, 

Instead of Troy, shall Wertenburg be sacked; 

And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 

And wear thy colours on my plumed crest; 

Yea, 1 will wound Achilles in the heel. 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars.” 

The inexpressibly silly comic scenes foisted into Dr. Faustus 
spoil the play to a great extent. We have the consolation 
of believing, if we choose, that they are not by Marlowe, but 
are the stage manager’s. Without them, however, the play 
lacks substance. The ending of Dr. Faustus, where the hero 
awaits his doom, is one of the grandest and most thrilling 

* Oorboduc, of course, was in blank verse; but it was of an academic 
character, meant for an educated private audience (see p. 114). 
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endings in our drama. Dr. Fav^tus, in spite of its faults, is 
our greatest play xintil Shakespeare does better. This is 
Marlowe’s famous ending of Dr. Faustusi — 

Faust. [The clock strikes eleven."] Ah, Faustus, 

Now hast thou but one bare hour to live, 

And then thou must be damn'd perpetually ! 

Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven, 

That time may cease, and midnight never come; 

Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 
A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent and save his soul ! 

O lente, lente currite^ nociis equi ! 

The stars move still, time runs, the clock will strike. 

The devil will come, and Faustus must be damn’d. 

O, I’ll leap up to my God !—Who pulls me down ?— 

See, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament ! 

One drop would save my soul, half a drop: ah, my Christ !— 

Ah, rend not my heart for naming of my Christ i 
Yet w'ill I call on him: O, spare me, Lucifer !— 

Where is it now ? ’tis gone: and see, where God 
Strctcheth out his arm, and bends his ireful brow’s; 

Mountains and hills, come, come, and fall on me, 

And hide me from the heavy wrath of God i 
No, no ! 

Then will I headlong run into the earth; 

Earth, gape ! O, no, it w^ill not harbour me ! 

You stars that reign’d at my nativity. 

Whose influence hath allotted death and hell. 

Now draw up Faustus, like a foggy mist. 

Into the entrails of j^on labouring clouds. 

That, when you vomit forth into the air. 

My limbs may issue from your smoky mouths, 

So tliat my soul may but ascend to heaven ! 

[The clock strikes the half-hour. 

Ah, half the hour is past ! ’twill all be past anon. 

O God, 

If thou wdlt not have mercy on my soul. 

Yet for Christ’s sake, whose blood hath ransom’d mo. 

Impose some end to my incessant pain. 

Let Faustus live in liell a thousand years, 

A hundred thousand, and at last be sav’d ! 

O, no end is limited to damned souls ! 

Why w’ert thou not a creature wanting soul ? 

Or why is this immortal that thou hast ? 

Ah, Pythagoras* metempsychosis, wore that true, 

This soul should fly from me, and I be chang’d 
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Unto some brutish beast ! all beasts are happy. 

For, when they die. 

Their souls are soon dissolv'd in elements; 

But mine must live still to be plagu’d in hell. 

Curs’d be the parents that engender’d me ! 

No, Faustus, curse thyself, curse Lucifer 
That hath depriv’d thee of the joys of heaven, 

[The clock strikes twelve. 

0, it strikes, it strikes ! Now, body, turn to air. 

Or Lucifer will bear thee quick to hell! 

[Thunder and lightning. 

O soul, be chang’d into little water-drops, 

And fall into the ocean, ne’er be found ! 

Enter Devils. 

My God, my God, look not so fierce on me ! 

Adders and serpents, let me breathe a while t 
Ugly hell, gape not ! come not, Lucifer ! 

I’ll bum my books I—Ah, Mephistophilis ! 

[Exeunt Devils with Faustus. 

Enter Choms. 

Ckor. Cut is the branch that znight have grown full straight. 

And burned is Apollo’s laurel-bough, 

That sometime grew within this learned man. 

Faustus is gone: regard his hellish fall, 

Whose fiendful fortune may exhort the wise, 

Only to wonder at unlawful things. 

Whose deepness doth entice such forward wits. 

To practise more than heavenly power permits. [Exit. 

Terminat hora diem; terminal aucior opus. 

Passing over the Jew of Malta —a play in which Barabas 
and Abigail and some elements in the plot may have helped 
to create Shylock and Jessica and some incidents in The 
Merchant of Venice —and The Massacre of Paris, “ an 
occasional and polemical work . . . overcharged with the 
anti-Catholic passion of the time,” we come to his Edward 11., 
which is the first great specimen of the historical play, an 
example of a kind of drama of which Shakespeare afterwards 
gave us masterpieces. The only worthy specimen of that 
class hitherto had been the play of Peele's— Edward 1 .— 
noticed above, itself a great advance on what had previously 
been done, though not to be compared with Marlowe’s Edward 
11. It is thought by some, however, that the second and third 
parts of Henry VI. (or the plays on which they were founded— 
see p. 136) bad already been written, and that Marlowe had a 
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share in them, but, even if this be so, they cannot be said to 
approach Marlowe’s Edward 11, in tragic power. Another 
play of Marlowe’s, which he seems to have left unfinished, is 
a tragedy entitled Dido^ Queen of Carthage^ completed by 
Nash. 

His chief non-dramatic work, besides some shorter poems, 
among which is the well-known Passionate Shepherd, is his 
Hero and Leander, which, said the late poet Swinburne, 

“ stands alone in its age, and far ahead of the work of any 
possible competitor between the death of Spenser and the dawn 
of Milton. In clear mastery of narrative and presentation, 
in melodious ease and simplicity of strength, it is not less 
pre-eminent than in the adorable beauty and impeccable 
perfection of separate lines or passages.” 

“ The place and the value of Christopher Marlowe as a 
leader among English poets,” says the same writer, “ it 
would be almost impossible for historical criticism to over¬ 
estimate. To none of them all, perhaps, have so many of 
the greatest among them been so deeply and so directly 
indebted. Nor was ever any great writer’s influence upon 
his fellows more utterly and unmixedly an influence for 
good. He first, and he alone, guided Shakespeare into the 
right way of work; his music, in which there is no echo of 
any man’s before him, found its own echo in the more pro¬ 
longed but hardly more exalted harmony of Milton’s. He 
is the greatest discoverer, the most daring and inspired 
pioneer, in all our poetic literature. Before him there was 
neither genuine blank verse nor a genuine tragedy in our 
language. After his arrival the way was prepared, the paths 
were made straight for Shakespeare.” 

This is enthusiastic praise and the poet-critic who made it 
was always enthusiastic in his loves and hatreds. Its chief 
fault is perhaps that it neglects altogether the work of Thomas 
Kyd. At the same time hyperbole is forgivable when we 
remember Dr. Faustus and that it preceded Romeo and Juliet 
by probably eight years. 

We might add here a note upon three of the characteristics 
of Marlowe, his general conception of tragedy, his Romantic J 
form, and his treatment of blank verse. 
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173, Maxlowian Tragedy.—^Marlowe’s conception of tragedy 
is the classical Greek conception modified by the spirit of the 
Renaissance. We have the grand heroic central figure who 
towers to great heights, who insults Divine Providence, and 
5 Eho falls with a crash. But Marlowe’s heroes are no longer 


demi-gods or men born to high place; the conquering Tam- 
burlaine is of qiiite humble origin, and Barabas the Jew and 


Faustus rise to no worldly height. 

Injthis change the Renaissance dramatist is visible, expres¬ 
sing the new world’s intense consciousness of individuality, 
which will not allow him to be satisfied any more by the con¬ 
ception of tragedy which had satisfied the Middle Ages, as, in 
essence, a mere matter of the fall of an illustrious prince. 
Instead, Marlowe shows us a giant figure, the embodiment of a 
consuming passion, aspiring to power (in Tamburlaine) riches 
(in The Jew of Malta), or knowledge (in Dr, Faustus) beyond 
the limits of ordinary aspirations, until, as a consequence of 
his presumption, he meets his fate. Here the interest lies not 
in the mere fall, but in the struggle between the overweening 
soul, typically Renaissance in its insatiable ambition, and the 
limitations which it seeks to overcome. And in Dr, Faustus 


there is a further struggle within the soul of Faustus himself. 

All the other characters in the play are but puppets grouped 
round the central Titan, and are interesting solely in reference 
to him. Women play a wholly subordinate part, and hence 
in Marlowe there is no romantic love-theme. The grouping of 
Marlowe’s characters, as too of Shakespeare’s in Richard 111., 
the play of Shakespeare’s most clearly written on Marlowian 
lines, has been aptly compared to a grouping of statuary. 

When Marlowe, however, in his play of Edward H. 
approaches what he feels to be history, he alters his method, 
and although the hero is still the central figure, yet owing to 
the weakness of his character, the Nemesis which strikes him 
down would, Marlowe feels, be wholly uninteresting unless the 
characters of Edward’s opponents, young Mortimer and the 
wolf-like Queen for example, were brought into strong con¬ 
trast. We have the same treatment in Shakespeare’s Richard 
11., and it is still undecided which of the two plays preceded 
the other, though the weight of evidence is in favour of 
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Marlowe’s priority. The Marlowian tragedy is in its essence 
so Greek that we almost miss the Chorus. 

Shakespeare thus tried the two kinds of Marlowian tragedy, 
that in which the Greek was modified by the Renaissance, 
and also Marlowe’s further modifications of this. But it is 
wort^h noting here, that he gave up both, and the final con¬ 
ception of tragedy which he expresses is in part a reversion 
from Marlowe, in part an acceptance of Marlowe, and in part 
an advance from Marlowe. Thus he reverts in that his heroes 
^e always men of high rank; he follows Marlowe in Bt, 
Faustus in making the interest of the tragedy lie in the struggle 
in the soul of the hero; he advances by rejecting the dominat¬ 
ing figures like Dr. Faustus, and by going further than Marlowe 
went in Edward II. so that he often has several important 
ch ara cters fully and subtly portrayed. 

While, however, the spirit of Marlowe’s tragedy is largely 
Greek, its form is Romantic; and it was he who determined 
the course which our drama was to take along Romantic 
channels. He does not indeed introduce underplots, nor can 
we be sure that he wrote the humorous scenes, such as they 
are, in his plays; but the ‘‘ dramatised chronicle ” of Tambur- 
laine^ the crude horrors of the Jew of M.alta, even the wild 
splendour of Br. Faustus are thoroughly medieval and 
Romantic in their defiance of restraint. 

In Greek tragedy time is condensed, there is little change 
of scene, and unity is maintained by the strict subordination 
of parts to the whole. In Marlowe a play may cover many 
years, the scene may range from one country to another, and 
the action may be held together only by the identity of the 
hero. Again, a Greek audience would not tolerate murder 
on the stage. An Elizabethan audience loved violent passion 
and action, and Marlowe with a good will gave his spectators 
what they wanted. Such a change involves both gain and 
loss; briefly we may say that, if Romanticism can never give 
us a Prometheus Unbound^ neither could Shakespeare under 
the conditions of Greek art ever have written King Lear. 

But though we have thus stressed the Greek and Renais¬ 
sance elements in Marlowe’s plays, we must not forget that 
there are to be found in his work, as in that of many Eliza- 
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bethans, traces of the medieval. Most notable is the , 
appearance in Dr. Foetus of the Seven Deadly Sins, those ( 
universal figures of medieval allegories and morality plays, of i 
which Spenser and Dekker also make use. 

IT^fT^Blank Verse Marlowe’s Innovation.—It is true that 
we had blank verse before Marlowe, but if we compare the 
best passage of Gorboduc with Faustus’ address to Helen just 
quoted, we cannot fail to hear the difierence. Sackville’s 
blank verse is mechanically measured by the line and the foot: 
there is little shifting of the caesura, no variation of stress, 
no artful pauses. We find the opposite in Marlowe’s “ drum¬ 
ming decasyllabon,” in his “ mighty line.” And this wonder¬ 
ful verse of Marlowe’s was perhaps his greatest contribution 
tcLShakespeare, who, if he had had only Sackville as a model, 
must needs have evolved for himself the chief part of his 
poetic technique. Shakespeare, when at his best, does for 
Marlowe what Marlowe had done for Sackville: he carries the 
possibilities of blank verse a stage further. Shakespeare varies 
his pauses, his stresses, the position of his caesura and the 
combination of them all, infinitely. His lines, unlike the 
majority of Marlowe’s, are more than the martial beats of a 
drumming decasyllabon: the melody of one flows into the 
melody of another, producing at times the magic fugue-like 
effect that can be noticed in Shakespeare’s most ambitious 
passages of music. 

This latter treatment will be consummated by Milton, who 
wrote his blank verse in waves, as if intended for accompani¬ 
ment by the organ, this poet’s favourite instrument. Shake¬ 
speare doubtless could have done what Milton did, but he, of 
course, was hampered by the limitations of pure dramatic 
form. But both Milton and Shakespeare might have had to 
experiment for years longer than either did experiment had 
not Marlowe preceded them with that “ mighty line ” of his. 

We go on from Marlowe, who accomplished so much in 
his brief spring and gave promise of such splendid summer, 
to one whose early growth was less rapid, but w'hose maturity 
gave us the grandest and most enduring produce of our 
literature. 
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SHAKESPEARE. 


175, Biographical Outline, 1564—1616,—Shakespeare was 
born in 1564 at Stratford-on-Avon in Warwickshire, where 
his father, John Shakespeare, was trader and farmer, and at 
that time in prosperous circumstances. During the poet^s 
boyhood John Shakespeare fell gradually into poverty; he 
parted with the land his wife—Mary Arden, a woman of good 
connections—brought him, was prosecuted for debt, and 
deprived of his alderman’s gown. Of William Shakespeare 
between the time of his baptism and his marriage in his 
nineteenth year to Anne or Agnes Hathaway (a woman some 
eight years his senior) we know nothing: it is conjectured that, 
as he was the son of a burgess and entitled to free education, 
he received some little classical education at the Stratford 
Grammar School, and that he cast about to earn a living 
when his father’s troubles thickened. 

Various traditions—all unreliable—make him out to have 


begun life as a butcher, schoolmaster, lawyer, etc.; but there 
is no evidence as to his employment untU we find a certain 
“ Shake-scene ” attacked in 1592 by Greene, whose language 
makes it certain that the object of his anger is a new and 
successful actor-author who did not belong to the little clique 
of university men then writing for the stage. 

The year in which Shakespeare came to London is not 
certainly known, though it was probably two or three years 
after the birth of his second daughter, Judith, in 1585. The 
story that connects his departure from Stratford with a 
prosecution for poaching on Sir Thomas Lucy’s deer-park at 
Chprlcote rests on no good authority. Perhaps the passage 
of “ The Queen’s Players ” through Stratford in 1587 may have 
decided a young would-be actor to try his fortune in town; 
perhaps not. The dedication, in 1593, of his first published 
work Ve?tus and Adonis, shows that he had by that time 
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become connected to some extent with men of rank, for it is 
addressed to the Earl of Southampton, to whom also is 
dedicated I/ucrece in the year following. Southampton, it 
may be added, is thought to have helped the poet materially 
and socially. 

About this time Shakespeare appears among the actors 
who played before the Queen, and a few years later he is able 
to spend a considerable sum upon the purchase of New Place, 
in Stratford, so that he seems, as either actor or author (or 
both), to have thriven in worldly matters: at the same time 
(1597) evidence of his popularity as a writer is furnished by 
the fact that his plays now begin to be printed. From that 
date until his death there are indications that his contem¬ 
poraries looked upon him as their chief dramatist. He 
became a partner in the Globe Theatre in 1599, made further 
investments at Stratford, and retired there about 1612. 
Four years later he died. 

176, The Elizabethan Theatre.—As Shakespeare was actor 
as well as dramatist and owed his worldly prosperity to the 
stage, it will not be out of place to insert here a very brief 
description of the theatre under the Tudors. The early Tudor 
plays were acted in privS,te halls and grounds, in school 
buildings and inn-yards. The ** Children of Paul’s ” seem 
to have had a special room or hall for their performances in 
1574; and two years later appear to have been built the two 
first public theatres—“ The Curtain ” and “ The Theatre,” 
both in Shoreditch. The Curtain ” derived its name from 
the land on which it was built, and the word “ Theatre ” had 
been in use for what we now call the stage. The actors were 
grouped in bands under the patronage of some high personage, 
whose name they took; so that they were known as the 
Queen’s Servants, the Lord Strange’s, the Admiral’s, the 
Chamberlain’s, and so forth. Other theatres like those 
mentioned arose just outside the City jurisdiction; for'the 
stage was looked upon with disfavour by the City Fathers 
and by many sober peojfie—for good reason in many respects, 
not least from their fear of the Plague, an annual visitor in 
the days of Elizabeth and James I. 
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By the river bank sprang up the Blackfriars theatre (1596) 
and the Globe (1599). This last is the most famous in our 
annals, as Shakespeare was one of its owners and all his plays 
after 1599 were written for it. The central portions of the 
public theatres were (at first) roofless, and there were the 
cheapest places: here, in the modern “pit,” stood the 

groundlings,” who paid a penny (say ninepence of our 
money) for admission; there were galleries and “rooms” or 
boxes, or the spectator might have a stool on the stage if he 
liked to pay more and sit among the young bloods. 

There was at first little scenery, and that was on a modest 
scale. The locality was sometimes indicated by its name 
painted on a board, and its nature by some distinctive feature, 
such as a tomb if it were a graveyard, pieces of ordnance for 
a battle-field, and so forth. The costumes, however, were 
often gorgeous, and the stage machinery became much more 
elaborate as the drama developed. The actors, who seem to 
have been remarkably good, were all males, boys until the 
Restoration sustaining female parts. The stage projected 
farther into the pit than it does with us, and was a trapezoid 
in shape with the narrower end coming out into the audience. 
Its length made “ asides ” more plausible, and gave room for 
more gradual exits and entrances. It could be divided by 
transverse curtains into three stages. The great passages of 
declamation, such as Hamlet's soliloquies, were probably 
declaimed straight at the audience from the front of the stage, 

177. Publication of the Plays.—The publication of Shake¬ 
speare's plays began with the year 1597, and between that 
date and his death there were numerous quarto editions of 
separate plays, many of them printed without the author's 
sanction and in an imperfect form In 1623 two of his fellow- 
actors (Heininge and Coudell) collected and published what 
purported to be a complete and accurate edition of their 
dead friend's plays; this—it is known as the “ first folio ”— 
contains all those which commonly pass under Shakespeare's 
name, except Pericles^ which first appeared (along with 
several undoubtedly spurious plays) in the “ third folio ” of 
1664, The precise order in which Shakespeare’s plays followed 
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one another is a thing which, unfortunately, is not certainly 
known; but the labours of editors and commentators have 
enabled us to fix the chronology with something approaching 
correctness. It is customary to divide the whole time of his 
literary production into four nearly equal periods of about 
half a dozen years each.^ 


The First Period. 

178. Histories: “Henry VI.,*' “Richard EH.,” “Richard 
n.”—We have spoken of Greene’s reference to Shakespeare, 
whom he calls (in 1592) “ an upstart crow beautified with our 
feathers, that with his 

‘ Tiger’s heart, wrapt in a player’s hide,’ 

supposes he is as well able to bombast out a blank verse as 
the best of you; and, being an absolute Johannes Factotum, 
is in his own conceit the only Shakescene in a country.” 
The line which Greene applies to Shakespeare is slightly 
altered from the 


44 


O tiger’s heart wrapt in a woman’s hide ! ” 


which York hurls at Queen Margaret in the Third Part of 
King Henry YI. [I. iv. 137], and this line is to be found in 


^ The following is a scheme due to Dr. Fumivall; the dates, in some 
cases, have been brought into line with the conclusions of later critics:— 

First Period [1588-1594]. TUxls Andronicus (1588), Love's Labour's 
Lost (c. 1590), Comedy of Errors (1591), Midsummer Night's Dream 
(1691-4), Two Gentlemen of Verona (1590-2) 2, 2, and 3 Henry VI, 
(1690-4), Romeo and Juliet (1591-6), Venus and Adonis (1592-3), Lucrece 
(1593-4), Rickard II. (1593-4), Richard III. (1593). 

Second Period [1595-1601]. JoA7i(1595), Merchantof Fewice ( 1506), 
Taming of the -SArgu; (1596-7), 1 Henry IV. (1590-7) 2 Henry IV. (1597- 
8), Merry Wives of ll'indoor (1598-9), Henry V. (1599), Much Ado About 
Nothing (1599-1600), As You Like It (1600), Twelfth Night (1601), Alls 
Well that Ends Well (1601-2), Sonnets [1592 ?-1608]. 

Third Period [1601-1607]. Julius Caesar (1601), Hamlet (1602-3), 
Measure for Measure (1603), Othello (1604), Macbeth (1605-6), Lear 
(1605—6), Troilus and Cressida (1606—7), Antony and Cleopatra (1606—7) 
Coriolanus (1607-8), Timon of Athens (1G07-8). 

Fourth Period [1608-1613]. Pertc/es (1608), The Tempest (1610), 
Cymbeline (c. 1609), WinUr's Tale (1611), Henry VIII. (1613). 
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The True Tragedy of Richard Duke of Yorky a play whose 
authorship is not definitely known. Judging from both 
internal and external evidences, it seems pretty certain that 
Shakespeare began his career as a playwright by altering and 
adapting, and perhaps collaborating. 

The First Part of King Henry F/. is believed to have been 
only touched by Shakespeare, the main work being done 
perhaps by Marlowe, Peele, and Greene, and perhaps not: it 
follows Holinshed’s Chronicles (a source of which the dramatist 
frequently availed himself), and deals mainly with the war 
against France and the jealousies between the English nobles. 
For the coarse treatment of the Maid of Orleans Shakespeare 
is held not to be responsible; while, on the other hand, the 
garden scene [II. iv.], where Plantagenet plucks the white 
rose and Somerset the red, is generally ascribed to him. So, 
too, to Shakespeare, it is thought, is due the greater part of 
Act IV., including the intercourse between the heroic Talbots. 

The play was probably written about 1591; it was followed, 
a year or two later, by the Second and Third Parts, which are 
based on The Contention between the two famous Houses of 


York ayid Lancaster and the True Tragedy already mentioned 
—two plays which are believed to be by Marlowe, Greene 
(and possibly Peele), who may or may not have been helped 
at first by Shakespeare. It is pretty generally agreed that 
Parts 2 and 3 of Henry VI, were the result of Shakespeare’s 
revision of these plays, though there are some who believe 


that he had no hand in them. 


In the First Part we left off at Suffolk’s triumph in bringing 
about the marriage between Margaret and the weak Henry: 
in the next Part we have the story of the guilty love of the 
new Queen for Suffolk and the developments of the faction- 
quarrels powerfully treated; the murder of “ the good Duke 
Humphrey” and the banishment of Suffolk, who is killed 
before he can escape from England; the rebellion of Cade, 
with its mingled comedy and tragedy; and, finally, the victory 
of York over Lancaster at St. Albans, with which the play 
closes. Of the Third Part, Margaret, the 


“ She-wolf of Franco (but worse than wolves of France), 
Whose tongue more poisons than the adder’s tooth,” 
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is the central figure; it continues the story of the Wars of 
the Roses, comprising the death of York at Wakefield, after 
the horribly powerful scene in which the Queen mocks 
him; the victory of first one side and then the other, ending 
with the final triumph of the Yorkists, with the “ wanton 
Edward ” king, and the gentle, feeble Henry stabbed by 
“ naisshapen Dick,” the crook-back Richard, who is now 
Duke of Gloucester. 

This Duke of Gloucester is the Richard III. who gives 
his name to another (perhaps the next) of Shakespeare’s 
historical plays—a magnificent melodrama, in which the 
whole interest circles round the actions of Richard, whose 
strong, misshapen body is mated to a spirit as powerful 
and as hideous. The play brings to a conclusion the Civil 
War series, ending with the death of Richard, after his 
coimtless crimes, by the hand of Richmond (Henry VII.) at 
Bosworth Field. 

Some hold that this play is a recast of an older one— 
basing their view mainly on the fact of its differing widely 
from the other undoubtedly Shakespearean historical plays, 
and its resemblance to parts of Henry F/.; out it is more 
likely, as Professor Dowden says, that Shakespeare “ was 
working . . . under the influence and in the manner of the 
great master of dramatic blank verse, Marlowe. . . . The 
entire play may be said to be the exhibition of the one central 
character; all subordinate persons are created that he may 
wreak his will upon them. This is quite in the manner of 
Marlowe. Like Marlowe also is the fierce energy of the central 
character, untempered by moral restraints, the heaping up of 
violent deeds, the absence of all reserve or mystery in the 
characterisation, the broad and bold touches, the demoniac 
force and intensity of the whole.” 

Perhaps shortly before this, more probably shortly after 
(about 1594), the remaining historical play of this period 
was written; this is Richard //., in which the dramatist tells 
the story of Richard’s misgovernment and Bolingbroke’s 
usurpation; the colours are less glowing and glaring than in 
Richard ///., and the characters are more subtly and delicately 
drawn. We may look upon it as the first of Shakespeare’s 
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entirely original historical plays. Shakespeare is still indebted 
to Marlowe, whose Edward II,, showing, as Lamb said, “ the 
reluctant pangs of abdicating royalty,’' both by virtue of the 
theme and of much of the treatment forms a companion play 
to it. Loth plays are well-constructed, both have pathos and 
poetry, both have lyrical moments, and both are without 
comic relief. Such similarity speaks clearly of Marlowe’s 
inspiration of Richard II. But Shakespeare has deviated 
from Marlowe’s example in two ways: he has introduced a 
great deal of rhyme, and, whereas in Richard III. he had 
created one of Marlowe’s titanic figures, in Richard II. he has 
drawn a subtler picture of a weak but complex character. 
Moreover, Shakespeare gives a fuller life to quite minor 
figures like the gardener. 


179, Titus Andronicus.”—We have seen that there is 
good reason to believe that Shakespeare tried his ’prentice 
hand on remodelling older work. Perhaps a production of 
this kind—and, if so, possibly his first attempt—was Titus 
Andronicus, a specimen of the “ shambles ” tragedy, which 
was, as we know, rather popular at about the time when 
Shakespeare first came to London. The fact that the play is 
“ an accumulation of vulgar physical horrors ” is not, of 
course, a very serious argument against its being the work of 
a beginner anxious to please the reigning taste; nor, perhaps, 
is much importance to be attached to the statement that 
the play is “ built on the Marlowe blank-verse system, which 
Shakespeare in his early work opposed for, if the play is 
Shakespeare’s, it is evidently an early experiment which its 
author did not care to repeat. 

The date of its composition is usually given as about 1589, 
on the strength of Ben Jonson’s allusion to it (he couples it 
with Kyd’s Jeronimo) in Bartholomew Fair (1614) as being 
some twenty-five or thirty years old. It is not very unlikely 
that a stage tradition current nearly a century later may be 
near the truth; according to this, Shakespeare’s part in the 
play was limited to giving “ some master-touches to one or 
two of the principal parts,” but it is impossible now to con¬ 
jecture which were the parts. 


EARLY COMEDIES. 
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180. Comedies: “ Love’s Labour’s Lost/’ “ Comedy of 
Errors/’ “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “IVo Gentlemen of 
Verona.”—Shakespeare’s comedies begin with the bright, 
frolicsome Lovers Lahour^s Losty full of jests and light-hearted 
merriment. Ferdinand, King of Navarre, has determined to 
seclude himself from the world with his three friends Biron, 
Dumain, and Longaville, and ” not to see ladies, study, fast, 
not sleep.” The scheme breaks down, of course—as the 
mocking Biron knew it would—-the disturbing element being 
the princess of France and her three ladies. The “ recluses ” 
fall in love with the ladies, and are afraid of betraying their 
weakness to one another. Finally, they are convinced of the 
folly of their plan of cutting themselves off from the ways of 
men; but the objects of their wooing have to depart before 
granting their suit, as, in the midst of an entertainment got 
up to amuse them, the princess hears of her father’s death. 
The play abounds in witty dialogue, the conversations 
between Rosaline and Biron anticipating in some measure 
Beatrice and Benedick {Much Ado About Nothing). There is 
much pleasant satire of affectations, more especially as seen 
in pictures of Don Armado, the ” refined traveller of Spain,” 
with his ” fire-new words,” and Sir Nathaniel the curate and 
Holofernes the schoolmaster, who garnish their talk with 
Latin phrases and constant pedantic allusions. There are 
pretty verses, too, scattered up and down the play, which is 
full of ingenious “conceits”: thus, for instance, Moth’s 
song:— 

“ If she be made of white and red. 

Her faults will ne’er be known, 

For blushing cheeks by faults are bred, 

And fears by pale are shown: 

Then if she fear, or bo to blame. 

By this you shall not know. 

For still her cheeks possess the same 
Which native she doth owe.” 

This play is more in Lyly’s style than any other of Shake¬ 
speare’s plays. The plot of Lovers Labour^s Lost perhaps 
Shakespeare invented; no original has been found for it. 

In the Comedy of Errors he adapted his story from a transla¬ 
tion of the Menaechmi of Plautus. It is a bustling farce 
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linked to a pathetic story of sea-sorrow, which seems to be 
of Shakespeare’s invention. Aegeon, a merchant of Syracuse, 
being found in Ephesus, then at enmity with it, is condemned 
by Solinus, Duke of Ephesus, to be put to death, unless he 
can pay a thousand marks ransom. Bidden by the Duke to 
tell the cause of his coming there, he relates how, in days gone 
by, travelling by water from Epidamnum with his wife and 
twin sons and the twin children he had bought to train up as 
attendants, he was shipwrecked; and though he managed to 
save one son (Antipholus of Syracuse) and one attendant 
(Dromio of Syracuse), he lost his wife with the other children 
(Antipholus and Dromio of Ephesus). Antipholus the 
Syracusan, being grown up, desired (with his Dromio) to seek 
his lost mother and brother, and Aegeon granted him permis¬ 
sion; but when, after some years, he did not return, the 
father, fearing he had lost the last of his kin, set out to find 
him, and at length in his search came to Ephesus, where now 
he is condenmed to die. He is granted one day to try and 
raise a ransom, and during this day the whole Comedy of Errors 
is transacted. 


Antipholus of Syracuse, with his Dromio, has arrived at 
Ephesus that very morning, and the fun begins at once by 
Dromio of Ephesus (the other Dromio being sent on an errand) 
mistaking him for his own young master, and being mistaken 
by him for his own servant. Wherever one Dromio or one 
Antipholus is, he is taken for his duplicate, and the amusing 
incidents that arise out of the constant playing at cross- 
purposes are most ludicrously handled, especially the errors 
of the jealous Adriana, the Ephesian Antipholus’s wife. In 
the end all is made clear, the lost are found, the wife of Aegeon 
is discovered in the abbess of a neighbouring convent, and 
Aegeon himself restored to liberty and to his family. 

Another “ comedy of errors,” of a less boisterously farcical, 
more imaginative and delicate kind, is given us in A Mid¬ 
summer l^iyhCs Dream^ where, however, the cross-purposes 
originate not in natural mistakes on the part of Hermia and 
Helena, Lysander and Demetrius, Titania and Bottom, but 
in the spells of the fairy creatures who bewitch them. A truly 
beautiful play—or poem—is this, with its humorous love 
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embroilments, just pathetic enough to be interesting without 
stirring us over-deeply, its delightful romantic-heroic figures of 
Duke Theseus and Hippolyta his Amazon bride, its charming 
group of malicious fragile sprites—churlish little Oberon, wilful 
little Titania, wicked little Puck—and their coarse, clumsy 
counterparts, the worthy mechanics of Athens, with Bottom 
the weaver for their chief glory. 

From the mouth of Theseus, who is all chivalry and courtesy, 
we seem to hear the dramatist’s own thoughts when, answering 
Hippolyta, who declares the ‘‘ tedious brief scene of young 
Pyramus and his love Thisbe” to be the “ silliest stuff,” he 
affirms that “ the best in this kind [i.e. plays] are but shadows; 
and the worst are no worse, if imagination amend them,” 
or when he characterises the poet as “of imagination all 
compact . , . 

“ The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven. 

And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.”^ 


We complete our survey of this group of early comedies 
with a glance at The Two Gentlemen of Verona, a play which 
is founded upon a Spanish romance. It is, as Hazlitt says, 
“ little more than the first outlines of a comedy loosely 
sketched in.” Some of these outlines the dramatist filled in 
more carefully in the later romantic comedies.^ 


^ As regards the sources from which Shakespeare may have taken 
parts of the play, Mr, Fleay remarks that hints for the framework of 
Theseus and Hippolyta were probably received from Chaucer’s Knight's 
Tale [or North’s Pluiarckyy for the interlude of Thisbe from ('haucer’s 
Tkiabe of Babylon [in the Legend of Good Women, or from Golding’s Ovidy 
for the fairies from popular tales of Robin Good fellow; but Oberon from 
Greene’s James I V. 

®“In The Two Gentlemen of Feroria Shakespeare struck into a now 
path,” says Professor Dowden, ” which he was to pursue with admirable 
results; it is his earliest comedy in which a romantic love-story is told 
in dramatic form.” The story of The Two Gentlemen had been dramatised 
before in a play called Felix and Felismena, founded on Montemayor’s 
Story of Felismena in his pastoral romance Diana. It is thought that 
Shakespeare may also have taken hints from Bandello’s Apollonius and 
Sylla and Sidney’s Arcadia. 
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The subject of the play is the friendship of Proteus and 
Valentine, the “ two gentlemen ”; how it is sundered by lovers’ 
treacheries, and restored by the repentance of the deceiver. 
Proteus (whose name is typical) is in love with Julia at Verona, 
who returns his affection; he is sent to join his dear friend 
Valentine at Milan, where Valentine has fallen in love with 
the Duke’s daughter Silvia, who is designed by her father for 
a wealthier suitor. Proteus on his introduction to Silvia 
straightway forgets his love for Julia and his friendship for 
Valentine, and determines to win her for himself. He betrays 
to the Duke the plot Valentine has confided to him of running 
away with Silvia, who is to be got out of the palace by a 
rope-ladder. The Duke (by a clumsy device) makes Valentine 
reveal his secret and banishes him. Proteus persecutes 
Silvia with his addresses, and she takes refuge in flight. 
Mean\vhile Julia sets out to seek Proteus at Milan, disguising 
herself as a boy—a device often employed by the Elizabethan 
dramatists; she finds out her lover’s faithlessness, enters his 
service as a page, and acts as messenger from him to Silvia. 
Silvia is captured in the forest by the outlaws who have made 
Valentine their king. He rescues her from Proteus, who 
pursues her; and finally, after Julia reveals herself, and 
Proteus is convinced of his baseness and folly, all are reconciled. 

The story is weak in places, and the winding-up of the play 
is so sudden and unnatural that it is thought not to be in the 
form the writer left it in; some of the incidents, too, are 
awkward, as if the writer were careless about his machinery. 
Yet it is the most noteworthy of these earlier comedies in 
relation to Shakespeare’s subsequent achievements: in Launce 
we have a specimen of the very best of his humour; in Julia 
we see a foreshadowing of Helena (AlVs Well) and Viola 
{Twelfth Night)\ Silvia suggests Juliet, and the whole of the 
glowing treatment of youthful passion leads us on towards 
his first love tragedy. This is Romeo and Juliet, founded on 
the “ tragical history ” of these lovers as Arthur Brooke had 
rhymed it.^ 

' The etoi'y of the two lovers, scions of rival houses, who perish 
miserably, is a very old one. Luigi da Porto first named them Romeo 
and Giulietta (1535); Randello shaped this into one of his tales (1554). 
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181 . The First Tragedy: “ Romeo and Juliet.”—The scene 
is Verona again—Verona, whose streets are filled with the 
brawls of the rival houses of Capulet and Montague. Young 
Romeo, a Montague, whom first we see fancy-smitten by the 
charms of Rosaline, falls in love with and is loved by young 
Juliet, the daughter of the Capulets. They are secretly married; 
but Romeo is banished for slaying Tybalt, a Capulet, and 
Juliet is made to consent to marry Count Paris. She takes a 
drug on the eve of the wedding, which makes her seem dead 
to all but Friar Lawrence, who provided her with it; she is 
laid in the vault, and the Friar sends to Romeo at Mantua to 
tell him how the case really stands. Romeo, however, has 
already heard the news of Juliet’s death, flies to her tomb, and 
finding her apparently lifeless body there, kills himself; she, 
waking from her trance, sees Romeo dead by her side, and 
stabs herself with his dagger. 

The play is a tragic love-poem; all the interest of it— 
despite such excellent lesser characters as brisk Mercutio, the 
coarse old Nurse, swaggering Tybalt, and others—centres in 
Romeo and Juliet, and in their passionate love and their 
feelings for one another rather than in the incidents arising 
out of these; yet the story too is interesting in itself, and well 
adapted for drama. Royneo and Juliet is Shakespeare’s sole 
lyric tragedy. The marvel is that he never wrote another. 
Perhaps he felt that he could not match what he had written, 
the world s greatest, sweetest poem of young love crossed by 
fate. The form and substance come from Italy, the atmo¬ 
sphere and passion are Italian, and Italians have ever been the 
warmest admirers of the genius of the work. It is really a 
Petrarchan sonnet on a large scale and readers will notice 
that the choruses before Acts I. and II. are in reality sonnets. 

182 . “Venus and Adonis,” “Lucrece.”—Perhaps just 
about the time when Shakespeare was writing this p ay, 
subjects of tragedy fit to be put into the form of poems were 
engaging his attention; Venus and Adonis (published in 1593) 

and thence it was turned into French by Boisteau (1559); Brooke used 
^oiateau s version for his poem of Romeus and Juliet (1562); and Painter 
included a prose rendering in his Palace of Pleasure (see p. 95). 
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tells in over-gorgeous verse of the desire of the goddess and 
the death of the beautiful youth by the boar’s thrust. Thus 
speaks Venus over the body of him she wooed in vain:— 

“ Since thou art dead, lo, here I prophesy: 

Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend: 

It shall be waited on with jealousy. 

Find sweet beginning, but unsavoury end. 

Ne’er settled equally, but high or low. 

That all love’s pleasure shall not match his woe. 

Shakespeare’s other poem of this period is The Rajae oj 
Lucrece (1594), which tells the well-known tale of Tarquin’s 
crime. The metre is slightly more elaborate than that of 
Venus and Adonisy the stanza being the seven-lined one often 
used by Chaucer. Here is an extract from the description of 
the “ piece of skilful painting, made for Priam’s Troy — 

“ For much imaginary work was there; 

Conceit deceitful, bo compact, so kind. 

That for Achilles’ image stood his spear. 

Griped in an armM hand; himself, behind. 

Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind: 

A hand, a foot, a face, a leg, a head. 

Stood for the whole to be imagined. 

* ♦ ♦ * 

Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies. 

Here manly Hector faints, here Troilus swounds, 

Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies, 

And friend to friend gives unadvised wounds. 

And one man’s lust these many lives confounds: 

Had doting Priam checked his son’s desire, 

Troy had been bright with fame, and not with fire. 

Metrical Characteristics of the Periods.^ —Now that we have 
looked at the early histories and comedies, the first tragedies, 

1 Several plays arc assigned to particular periods of the poet s career, 
because of the resemblances in metre, language, etc., which they b^r 
to other plays, the date of which can be ascertained with more certainty. 
The plays which Mercs, in his Palladia Tamia (1698) mentions as placing 
Shakespeare beside Plautus and Seneca for comedy and tragedy are 
The Two Gentlemen of Veroiia, The Comedy of Errors, Love a ^f>our 8 
Lost Midsuminer NighVs Dreatn^ The Merchant of Venice, B^hara 11.* 
Pickard III., Henry I V., King John, Titus Andronicua, B.Tid Romeo 
Juliet, besides another comedy, Ijove'a Labour a Won, wluch some think 
to be an earlier form of AlVs Well, of The Tamiiig of the Shrew, or of 
Muck Ado. Possibly it is a lost play. 
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and the two longer poems of Shakespeare, it may he well to 
sum up the chief characteristics of the various stages of his 
work. In the earliest plays the poet prefers rhyme to blank 
verse, which is not yet the established metre even for tragedy; 
thus, in Lovers Labour's Lost^ he has nearly twice as many 
rhymed as unrhymed lines (excluding prose), and passages in 
which the lines rhyme alternately in stanza form are rather 
frequent; gradually he discards rhyme {Richard 111,^ perhaps 
written directly under Marlowe’s influence, is the first play in 
which it has a very small place) both in comedy and tragedy 
throughout the second period; from the plays written after 
that it is (except in songs, etc.) almost entirely absent. 

Another change of a similar nature comes over his metre 
along with his attaining greater facility of handling blank 
verse: the sense of the lines in the earlier plays is apt to close 
with the verse (end-stopped lines); by degrees he rids himself 
of this fetter to bold expression, and lets the sense of one line 
“ overflow ” or run on into another: in one of the earliest 
plays Dr. Furnivall calculates that nearly nineteen-twentieths 
of the lines are end-stopped; in one of the latest nearly a 
third of the lines “ run on.” 

Another step towards further absence from restraint is the 
use of “ light ” and “ weak ” monosyllables (e.g. s7ie, and) 
at the end of the line, which marks the plays of the third 
and fourth periods; while the steady increase in the propor¬ 
tion of double endings is another accompaniment of the 
growth of Shakespeare’s power over blank verse. Such arc 
briefly the chief points of metrical difference between the work 
of Shakespeare at one time of his career and another. 

The Second Period, 

183. Histories: “ John ” (1596?),‘‘Henry IV.,” “Henry V.” 

English history ceased to be the theme of Shakespeare’s 
writing when the second jjeriod had closed. Soon after 
fini.shing Richard II. or Richard ///., he turned to King John, 
working again on the chronicles and on an old play.^ The 

^ The Troublesome lieign of John^ with the Discovery of King Jiichard 
C(sur de Lion's base soyi, vulgarly named the Bastard Fauconbridgi. 
Author unknown; printed at one time as Shakesjitare's. 

I.T. E. LIT. 
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fact that Shakespeare’s only son Hamnet died in 1596 has 
caused some to hear the deep note of the poet’s own sorrow 
in Constance’s pathetic lament for her son Arthur in'John’s 
murderous clutches: “ You are as fond of grief as of your 
child,” says the French king to her, and she answers:— 


“ Grief fills the room up of my absent child. 
Lies in his bed, 'walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Hemembers me of all his gracious parts. 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form: 
Then I have reason to be fond of grief ! ” 


In Faulconbridge we have a fine, frank, vigorous English¬ 
man, self-reliant and proud of himself and his country, hating 
baseness of spirit, and with touches of a royal mind that we 
may suppose him to have inherited; a more finished portrait 
of a siinilar character we find in Shakespeare’s kingliest king, 
Henry V. He is the wild “ Henry, Prince of Wales ” of the 
two parts of Henry IV. who consorts with fat old FalstaS 
and the company at the Boar’s Head, and bears himself 
gallantly against Hotspur—who strikes the Chief Justice for 
sentencing his roistering friend, and because the justice 
commits him to prison declares to him when he is king— 

“ For this, I do commit into your hand 
The unstained sword that you have used to bear; 

With this remembrance, that you use the same 
With the like bold, just, and impartial spirit 
As you have done ’gainst mo.” 

In Henry V. he is the powerful, vigorous ruler, who has 
said good-bye to the follies of his youth and put his high 
spirits, strong mind, and active body wholly at the service of 
his country. The Dauphin may think England 

”... so idly king’d, 

Her sceptre so fantastically borne 

By a vain, giddy, shallow, humorous youth, 

That fear attends her not,” 

but we who heard him speak when he put on the crown by 
his dying father’s bed are prepared for his noble bearing in 
court and camp. There is a high heroic triumphal strain 
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running all through Henry F., beginning with the prologue, 
which would fain let us see 

“ the warlike Harry, like himself. 

Assume the port of Mars; and at his heels. 

Leash’d in like hounds, should famine, sword, and fire 
Crouch for employment . . 

The play is a poetic outburst of patriotism, of the pride that 
Elizabethans felt in the England that had but lately beaten 
back Spain from its shores. “ This England/* says Faulcon- 
bridge (in King John )— 

“ This England never did, nor never shall 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 

Now these her princes are come home again, 

Come the three comers of the world in arms, 

And we shall shock them. . . 

A like feeling of exultation in the power of England, that 
“ little body with a mighty heart,” firm united beneath a 
firm ruler, is the main note of Henry F.; and then, after this 
glorification of an English king, Shakespeare leaves English 
history.^ 

184. “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” “The Taming of the 
Shrew,”—Both parts of Henry IV. (in a much less degree 
Henry F.) are comedy as well as history. The comedy of 
FalstafE, the central figure of the mirth of the play, is con¬ 
tinued in a broad, noisy prose, in The Merry Wives of Windsor^ 
where the fat knight is brought by vanity and greed into all 
sorts of ridiculous positions. But Falstaff is not here the 
man we knew in Henry /F., nor the man whose death is 
afterwards described to us so movingly in Henry F, His wit 
and eloquence have left him; his gross bulk and his name alone 
remind us of our old friend. Neither can one have a single 
particle of love for him to excuse his follies; he is merely a 
designing, bare-faced knave, and an unsuccessful one. “ He 
is,” says Hazlitt, ” like a person recalled to the stage to perform 
an unaccustomed and ungracious part”—recalled, according 
to (a not very trustworthy) tradition, by no less a person 

* As regards Henry VIII.^ see p. 161, 
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than Queen Elizabeth, whose appetite was not yet “ cloyed 
with fat meat (2 Henry IV., Epilogue), and who desired to 
have FalstafE in a comedy pure and simple. 

How the Court may have enjoyed the buck-basket and the 
fat woman of Brentford we know not; but apparently this 
rough-and-tumble kind of horse-play did not much commend 
itself to its author, though there is something of the same kind 
of rough animal merriment about The Taming of The Shrew, 
perhaps written about the same time; but here the critics 
hold that Shakespeare was but touching up the work of 
others, and that his genius “ goes in and out with the person 
of Katharina ”—the perverse, fantastically wild-tempered 
“ shrew,*’ who is subdued by the stronger will of the equally 
fantastically wild Petruchio, the lover who at their first 
meeting tells her 

“ . . . will you, nill you, I will marry you. 

Now, Kate, I am a husband for your turn. 

For, by this light, whereby I see thy beauty— 

Thy beauty that doth make me like thee well— 

Thou must be married to no man but me; 

For I am h© am bom to tame you, Kate, 

And bring you from a wild Kate to a Kate 
Conformable as other household Kates.** 

185. “ The Merchant of Venice.”—Perhaps about the same 
year as Shakespeare adapted this play for the stage, he pro¬ 
duced the first of his greater romantic comedies. The Merchant 
of Venice, the monument of Portia’s loving wit, Antonio’s 
friendship, and Shylock’s cruel and perfectly natural hatred. 
The dramatist worked up some of the material he had used 
in the Two Gentlemen, while in versification and diction it is 
akin to the earlier rather than the middle period of his work; 
but not hitherto had he so perfectly co-ordinated the develop¬ 
ment of plot and character, or brought before us each creation 
so vividly. The humour, too, is more refined than of old, 
not thrust upon us for the obvious purpose of amusing, but 
arising naturally out of the progress of events. The story of 
the choosing of the caskets by Portia’s wooers the poet may 
have taken from a translation of the medieval Gesta Roma- 
norum, the “ pound of flesh ” perhaps from an Italian novel; 
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but as usual, where Shakespeare borrows a story he thinks 
fit for his purpose, he shapes it to his own ends, creating anew 
the characters—as notably here in the case of the Jew. 

186. “ Much Ado About Nothing.”—Another Italian tale 
gives him the plot of his next comedy, Much Ado About 
Nothing, where again we are reminded in Beatrice and Bene¬ 
dick of earlier work in Biron and Rosaline {Lovers Labour^s 
Lost). The slander of Hero by Don John’s machinations will, 
we know beforehand, be speedily set right by the interposition 
of immortal Dogberry and his friends; but nevertheless a 
high tragic situation is that of Claudio’s denunciation of his 
betrothed at the altar, culminating with Hero’s swoon and 
her father’s (Leonato’s) agonised 

“ Hath no man’s dagger here a point for me ? 

187. “As You Like It,” “Twelfth Night.”—Two more 
comedies, again dealing with love in its lighter aspects, follow 
—As You Like It and Twelfth Night. The first takes us 
to the forest of Arden, where we meet the exiled Duke, 
the melancholy Jaques, whimsical Touchstone, and Rosalind 
(in boy’s attire) with Orlando wooing her, imagining her at 
her bidding to be his Rosalind, but never doubting that she 
is the youth Ganymede she seems to be. 

In Twelfth Night the mirth is furnished by the behaviour 
of the steward Malvolio, “ sick of self-love,” trapped by noisy 
Sir Toby Belch, dull-brained Sir Andrew Aguecheck, and pert 
Maria, the maid, into the belief that the lady Olivia, his 
mistress, is enamoured of him. This Olivia is wooed by the 
Duke, who employs his page ” Cesario ”—Viola in disguise— 
as messenger to her; Olivia will not hear the Duke’s love, but 
is enchanted by “ Cesario.” In the end Sebastian, Viola’s 
brother, who had been supposed to be drowned, and who exactly 
resembles his sister, wins Olivia, and the Duke is enchanted 
with Viola, when the truth is revealed to him. Tliis is the 
last of these joyful sunlit comedies, in which nearly all is fair 
and pleasant, and graver things—sin, sorrow, death—are 
touched on with but a light hand. 
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188. “ All's WeU That Ends WeU."—In AlVs Well that Ends 
Well deeper feelings are stirred as we watch the endeavours of 
Helena to win the paltry Bertram, and the means to which 
she has to resort to gain her end. 

The Third Period. 

189. Comedies: "Measure for Measure,” " Troilus.”— 
Perhaps this last play belongs to the third period rather 
than to the second. A still darker “ comedy,” in which the 
same ugly incident that mars AlVs Well reappears with more 
tragic and painful, but—as it seems to us—with more natural 
and justifiable surroundings, is Measure for Measure, Angelo, 
who is supposed to be of pious character and noble nature, is 
appointed to govern Vienna in the absence of the Duke. He 
is bidden strictly to enforce an almost obsolete law against 
loose morals, and the first person he has to condemn is a 
certain young gentleman, Claudio. 

His sister, Isabel—a novice in a convent of nuns—pleads 
with Angelo, at first vainly; but at length learns that she can 
save her brother at the price of her own honour. She tells 
her brother that therefore there is no escape for him. ” Oh, 
were it but my life,” she cries, 

“ I’d throw it down for your deliverance 
As frankly as a pin. 

Claud, Thanks, dear Isabel. 

Isabel, Be ready, Claudio, for your death to-morrow. 

Claud. Yes.—Has he affections in him. 

That thus can make him bite the law by the nose. 

When he would force it ? Sure it is no sin. 

Or of the deadly seven it is the least. 

Isa. Which is the least ? 

Claud. If it were damnable, he, being so wise. 

Why would he for the momentary trick 
Be perdurably ffned ? O Isabel ! 

Isa. What says my brother ? 

Claud. Death is a fearful thing. 

Isa. And shamdd life a hateful. 

Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 

To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in 6ery floods, or to reside 
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In thrilling region of thick-ribbfed ice; 

To be imprisoned in the viewless winds. 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 
Imagine howling: ’tis too horrible ! 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

Isa. Alas, alas ! 

Claud. Sweet sister, let me live: 

What sin you do to save a brother’s life. 

Nature dispenses with the deed so far 
That it becomes a virtue. 

Isa. 0 you beast ! 

O faithless coward ! 0 dishonest wretch I 
Wilt thou be made a man out of my vice ? 

« « ♦ ♦ 

. . . Take my defiance ! 

Die, perish ! Rlight but my bending down 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it should proceed: 

I’ll pray a thousand prayers for thy death, 

No word to save thee.” 

A friar—the Duke in disguise—has overheard the con¬ 
versation, and, by his advice, Isabel feigns to consent to 
Angelo’s terms; but, instead of going to him in the dark to 
the appointed place, she sends Mariana, whom Angelo has 
deserted, and he is deceived. Nevertheless, Angelo does not 
mean to keep his bargain, but Claudio is saved by the inter¬ 
position of the Duke, and Angelo’s villainy is exposed. No 
other play—not even Troilus —seems to display such a disgust 
with human nature, and the ** happy ” ending, which unites 
Angelo and Mariana in marriage, is singularly revolting after 
the sordidnesses of the plot. The Duke, a most foolishly 
clever personage, whose actions seem—a most rare thing with 
Shakespeare—to be governed by the exigencies of the plot, 
weds the spotless Isabella. Among the minor characters, the 
loathsome Barnardine, the brutal gaol-bird, is a very powerful 
creation. 

Finally, in this series of bitter, almost tragic comedies, 
comes Troilus and Cressida^ the play which tells of the young 
Trojan’s love for the light Cressida, and his disillusioning, and 
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which gives us the fine pictures of the Greek and Trojan camps, 
and the matchless figures of the go-between Pandarus and the 
railing Thersites. It is a disjointed, carelessly constructed 
play, and, in spite of its many fine passages, not on the whole 
pleasant to read. 

190. Tragedies: “Julius Caesar,” “Hamlet,” “Othello,” 
“ Macbeth,” “ Lear.”—We turn from these tragic comedies 
to see what other work belongs to this third period. It is the 
time of the production of Shakespeare’s greatest tragedies. 
So far his only tragedy (not reckoning Titus and the 
Histories) had been the passionate love-play of Romeo. To 
about the same time as when he was writing Twelfth Night 

belongs Julius Caesar\ nearly contemporary with AlVs Well 
is Hamlet. 

Shakespeare wrote now, says Professor Howden, “ as a man 
of mature powers, and as a thinker. In his histories he had 
been dealing with the real world—the world of action. In 
these two tragedies he studied the failure, in practical affairs, 
of two men, Brutus and Hamlet, who are called to the per¬ 
formance of great actions, but who are disqualified, the one 
for acting wisely, the other for acting energetically. Hamlet 
and Brutus fail, yet we honour them; they fall as martyrs or 
victims to duties imposed upon them, as it were, by fate, 
and which become burdens too heavy for them to bear. 
These two tragedies are tragedies of reflection. Shakespeareis 
not yet caught up by the passionate wind of his own imagina¬ 
tion. Everything is thought out and wrought out deliberately 
in these two plays.” They are followed by the half-dozen 
great tragedies, through which the “ passionate wind of his 
imagination ” blows loud and strong, the tragedies which deal 
not with the sad ending of love that miscarries through 
mischance, not with the punishment that comes upon a man 
unequal to the burden the gods lay on him, but with terrible 
results of yielding to the wickeder passions, the Nemesis that 
waits upon crime. 

/ In Othello the passion of jealousy, which the dramatist had 

' before handled with broad merriment (Ford in the 2^1errg 

/ TFit'CA') or half contemptuously (in Troilus)^ is made the 
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, instrument which the fiendish subtle lago^ uses to cause the 
noble Moor to kill the sweetest innocent that e’er did lift up 
/ eye.” And yet it must be remembered that Othello is not a 
/ tragedy of common jealousy. Othello is a noble character 
nobly conceived and kills a most noble woman for the noblest 
reasons: here is the tragedy. It is the tragedy 

“ Of one that loved not wisely but too well; 

Of one not easily jealous, but, being \vrought, 

Perplexed in the extreme.*’ 

As Coleridge acutely points out, jealousy is not the point 
in Othello’s passion, but moral indignation and high sense of 
honour. He adds a very useful piece of criticism: “ Schiller ” 
(and we might add 7mUatis mutandis Marlowe, Webster, and 
Shakespeare’s other rivals) “ has the material sublime; to 
produce an effect, he sets you a whole town on fire, and throws 
infants with their mothers into the fiames, or locks up a father 
in an old tower. But Shakespeare drops a handkerchief, 
and the same or greater effects follow.” In other words, two 
of Shakespeare’s crowning characteristics are economy and 
reserve of strength. 

In Macbeth it is an ambitious wife who fashions her husband 
to desperate deeds for power; crowns are their rewards for a 
brief space—to be worn by a woman haunted by memories 
which drive her first to madness, then to destruction; by a 
man whose finer elements grow less and less as one act and one 
fear drive him to another, till he becomes a mere wild gambler 
playing a losing game. 

In King Lear we have, perhaps, the grandest production of 
Shakespeare’s genius. The story—taken from the Chronicle 
—is that of the doting old king, who intends to divide his 
kingdom (Britain) between his three daughters, giving each 
such share as her love for him seems to deserve. To Goneril 

^ lago, says Hazlitt, is “ an amateur of tragedy in real life, and 
instead of exercising his ingenuity on imaginary characters or loiiii- 
forgotten incidents, lie takes the holder and more desperate course of 
getting up hU plot at home, casts the principal parts anion" his nearest 
friends and connections, and relioarses it in downiiglit earnest with 
steady nerves and unabated resolution.” 
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and Regan, who protest boundless afiection, he gives half the 
kingdom each, making portionless Cordelia, the truthful, 
unflattering daughter, who loves him most and protests least. 
“ In preparing us for the most intense sympathy with this old 
man,” says Hallam, “ Shakespeare first abases him to the 
ground; it is not Oedipus against whose respected age the 
gods themselves have conspired; it is not Orestes, noble- 
minded and affectionate, whose crime has been virtue; it 
is a headstrong, feeble and selfish king whom, in the first 
act of the tragedy, nothing seems capable of redeeming in 
our eyes; nothing but what follows—intense woe, unnatural 
wrong.” 

Cordelia is married (dowry-less) by the King of France, and 
departs with him; the fiendish natures of her sisters are soon 
manifest. They treat the old man who has stripped himself 
for them with scorn; they refuse to maintain him and his 
retinue, as has been agreed. Thus, when Goneril insists that 
he shall have only fifty knights instead of a hundred, and he 
curses her in wrath, Regan declares that she will put up with 
no more than twenty-five. 

“ Lear. I gave you all— 

Heg. And in good time you gave it. 

Lear. Made you my guardians, my depositaries; 

But kept a reservation to be followed 

With such a number. What, must I come to you 

With five and twenty, Regun ? said you so ? 

Reg. And speak’t again, my lord; no more wdth me. 

Lear. Those wicked creatures yet do look well-favoured ! 

When others are more wicked, not being the worst 
Stands in some rank of praise, [To Qon.'\ I’ll go with thee: 

Thy fifty yet doth double five and twenty. 

And thou art twice her love. 

Qon. Hear mo, my lord: 

What need you five and twenty, ten, or five. 

To follow in a house where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you ? 

Reg. What need one ? 

Lear. O ! reason not the need: our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous: 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

Man’s life’s as cheap as beast’s: thou art a lady; 

If only to go warm were gorgeous. 

Why, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wearest. 
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Which scarcely keeps thee warm. But for true need,— 

You heavens, give me that patience, patience I need ! 

You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 

As full of grief as age; wretched in both: 

If it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger. 

And let not woman’s weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks I No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both, 

That all the world shall—I will do such things,— 

What they are, yet I know not; but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. You think I’ll weep; 

No, I'll not weep:— 

I have full cause of weeping, but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws. 

Or ere I’ll weep, O fool, I shall go mad I ” 

He goes into the stormy, thunderous night with the faithful 
fool; we hear him in his frenzy addressing the angry powers 
of Nature:— 

“ Rumble thy bellyful ! Spit, fire ! spout, rain! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters: 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness: 

I never gave you kingdom, called you children, 

Yon owe me no subscription: then, let fall 
Your horrible pleasure; here I stand, your slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man: 

But yet I call you servile ministers. 

That have with two pernicious daughters joined 
Your high engendered battles ’gainst a head 
So old and white as this.” 

By the aid of the Earl of Kent, who, disguised as a servant, 
has followed Lear, Cordelia, with the armies of France, comes 
to the help of her father, whom she finds now utterly mad. 
In the sequel, Regan is poisoned by Goneril, for jealousy of 
the love of Edmund, Gloucester’s bastard son—Edmund, who 
has caused his father to drive out his legitimate son Edgar, 
the feigning mad “ poor Tom,” who accompanies Lear in his 
wild wanderings. Goneril herself, being detected in crime, 
dies by her own hand. But Cordelia and Lear before this have 
been taken prisoners by Edmund, Edmund is overthrown in 
single combat by Edgar, but not in time to save Cordelia s 
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life. ** Look on lier/’ cries Lear, “ look there, look there ! ** 
and falls dying. “ He faints ! ” cries Edgar:— 

Kent. Break, heart; I pr'ythee, break 1 

Kdg. Look up, my lord ! 

Kent. Vex not his ghost: O, let him pass! he hates him. 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


191. Timon of Athens,” “Antony and Cleopatra,” 
“ Coriolanus .”—Antony and Cleopatra, Coriolanus, and Timon 
of Athens conclude the work of this period. Perhaps Timon 
is the first of these; and it is not unlikely that its place is 
immediately after hear, with which Coleridge compares it. 
” It is,” says he, ” a Lear of the satirical drama; a Lear of 
domestic or ordinary life; a local eddy of passion on the high 
road of society, while all around is the week-day goings-on of 
wind and weather; a Lear, therefore, without its soul-search¬ 
ing flashes, its ear-cleaving thunder-claps, its meteoric 
splendours.” It tells the story of the wealthy prodigal who 
loses his friends with his riches, and his faith in human nature 
along with them. When he has found out that none of those 
he lavished his good on in former days will stand by him in 
his hour of need, and has tested the depth of their base¬ 
ness while humiliating them, he departs to live in the woods, 
breathing deep curses on Athens as he goes. Digging for 
roots, he comes on a buried treasure. He has no desire for it, 
since he will never live among men again; but he finds a use 
for it by helping with it the exiled captain Alcibiades, who 
comes by on his way to attack Athens. The report of Timon’s 
treasure brings parasites round him again, whom he taunts 
and drives away with blows. The attack of Alcibiades brings 
to him the Athenian senators, begging him—for he has been 
a great commander—to rescue their city. He sends them back 
with derision:— 


”... Tell my friends. 

Tell Athens, in the seq^uence of degree, 

From high to low throughout, that whoso please 
To stop affliction, let him take his haste. 

Come hither, ere my tree hath felt the axo. 

And tuing hiinself.*' 
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He dies in his isolation, cursing the world, and beseeching 
their curses as the hater of all living men. 

The tale of Timon*s errors and wrongs is in Plutarch’s 
Life of Antony; and, about this time, the same biography 
yielded the dramatist material for the second of the Roman 
tragedies, Antony and Cleopatra, where the Roman soldier’s 
sensual passion, and the Egyptian queen’s charms, working 
out their own and each other’s ruin, are the groundwork of 
the play; and for the third and last, Coriolanus, with its great 
delineation of the stern, self-confident, over-haughty patrician, 
who imagines he is of difierent clay from his humbler fellow- 
man, and pays for his error with his life. 

The Fourth Period. 

192. The Last Comedies: “Pericles,” “Winter’s Tale,” 
“ Cymbeline,” “ Tempest.”—And now we reach the last 
period of Shakespeare’s authorship, the time when he turned, 
as if suddenly, from these deep and terrible tragedies to 
beautiful and peaceful comedies, or “ romances,” as Professor 
Dowden aptly names this ” group of plays, which are all 
concerned with the knitting together of human bonds, the 
reunion of parted kindred, the forgiveness of enemies, the 
atonement for wrong—not by death, but by repentance—the 
reconciliation of husband with wife, of child with father, of 
friend with friend.” 

193, “ Pericles, Prince of Tyre.”— Pericles, it is true, 
contains matter that prevents its being acted, and much that 
every reader would wish away; but it appears pretty certain 
that for this Shakespeare is not responsible. ” It is supposed 
by some critics,” says Professor Dowden, “ that three hands 
can be distinguished: that of a general reviser, who wrote the 
first two acts and Gower’s choruses—possibly, the dramatist 
George Wilkins; that of a second writer, who contributed the 
ofEensive scenes of Act IV.; and, thirdly, the hand of Shake¬ 
speare,” whose part begins with the fine storm scene in Act 
III. During this storm Pericles and his wife Thaisa arc on a 
vessel bound for Tyre, Thaisa being about to be delivered of a 
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child. The nurse comes to him, with an infant in her arms, 
crying— 

“ Here’s all that is left living of your queen, 

A little daughter.” 

The sailors declare that the sea will not be at peace while 
a corpse is on board. Thaisa is placed in a chest, with a scroll 
requesting the finder to give the body meet burial, and to 
accept the accompanying treasure “ for a fee.” Cerimon, a 
wise lord of Ephesus, finds the chest, and discovers that the 
lady is in a trance, from which he revives her. She cannot 
remember what has happened since the beginning of the storm, 
but determines, since she can never hope to see Pericles again, 
to enter the temple at Ephesus, a votaress of Diana. 

Meanwhile Pericles, when the wind dropped, bade the sailors 
make for Tarsus, the nearest port, as he did not expect the 
new-born babe Marina—“ whom, for she was born at sea, I 
have named so ”—to survive till they reached Tyre. He 
gives her in charge of Cleon, governor of Tarsus, who is under 
deep obligations to him. When Marina grows up, the gover¬ 
nor’s wife determines (through jealousy for her own daughter) 
to destroy her. She is about to be murdered by a hired 
assassin on the seashore—the sound of the sea is heard through¬ 
out the play—when some pirates dash down, carry her off, 
and sell her to a vile dealer in Mytilene. She passes through 
many perils unharmed and unsullied, until at last, by strange 
chance, she meets her father, and they discover their relation¬ 
ship. To Pericles Diana appears in a vision, bidding him go 
and offer up sacrifice at Ephesus, and tell his story publicly 
there. This he does, and Thaisa hears him, and knows her 
mourned husband. 


194. ** The Winter’s Tale.”—Shipwreck, separation, and 
re uni on are likewise the theme of The Winter’s Tale; but here 
the cause of the sufferings of Hermione the queen is not mere 
misfortune, but foolish jealousy on the part of her husband 
Leontes. He plots against the life of his friend Polixenes, 
who escapes to his kingdom of Bohemia, while Hermione is 
cast into prison, where her daughter Perdita is born. The 
child is (by the king’s orders) taken out to sea, and left on the 
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shore of Bohemia, the man who took her perishing. Hermione, 
fainting under her husband’s harshness, is supposed by him 
dead, and now he sufEers the remorse that he well deserves. 
Perdita, found by a shepherd, is brought up as his child. 
Florizel, son of Polixenes, falls in love with her, and flees with 
her—to escape his father’s anger at such a low-born match— 
to the court of Leontes, where finally all secrets are revealed, 
and Hermione, who has been living in secret with a faithful 
lady, is restored to Leontes. 


195. “ Cymbeline.”—For the plot of Cymbelhie, Shakespeare 
took a legend of a British king, and combined it with an 
Italian love story. Once more we have a husband (Post¬ 
humus) roused to causeless jealousy of a spotless wife; once 
more, a girl (Imogen) dressing herself in the garments of a boy 
and, once more, reconciliation and peace at the close. There 
is, perhaps, no more delightful play to read than this; no 
fresher, sweeter character among all Shakespeare’s creations 
than its heroine, Imogen. The one inexplicable thing in it is 
the deus ex inacMna episode in Act V., Scene iv. It is so bad 
that many believe it not to be Shakespeare’s, but inserted to 
please the groundlings, who loved mythological masques. It 
reads as if it had been written by Bully Bottom, and forms the 
great blot upon a noble play full of the richest poetry. 

Here is the dirge the two young sons of Cymbeline sing over 
“ Fidele ” (Imogen in disguise) when they suppose her dead:— 
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Ouidcrius 


Arviragus. 


G. 

A. 


Fear no more the heat o* the sun. 

Nor the furious winter’s rages: 

Thou thy worldly task hast done. 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages: 
Golden lads and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust 

Fear no more the frown o* the great. 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke; 
Care no more to clothe and eat; 

To thee the reed is as the oak; 

The sceptre, learning, physic, must 
All follow this, and come to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning-dash. 

Nor the all-dreaded thunder-stone; 
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a 

A. 

Both. 


Q. 

A. 

O. 

A. 

Both. 


Fear not slander, censure rash; 

Thou hast finished joy and moan: 

All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 


No exerciser harm thee ! 

Nor no witchcraft charm thee ! 
Ghost unlaid forbear thee ! 
Nothing ill come near thee ! 


Quiet consummation have; 
And renowned be thy grave 


r ” 


196. “ The Tempest.”—Full of sweet song is the last of the 
plays we touch on here— Tempest, which (like Shake¬ 
speare’s part of Pericles) opens with a storm at sea, and ends, 
like all these later dramas, with tranquillity and peace upon 
earth. The tempest casts up Antonio, the usurping Duke of 
Milan, and his friends on the island where his brother Prospero, 
the lawful duke, lives with his daughter Miranda, who has 
never seen any man save her father. Prospero’s wise art is 
such that the spirits of the air obey him, and delicate Ariel, 
by his orders, has raised the present storm. No one is 
drowned, but they are separated, in order to further Prospero’s 
wise ends; for his purpose is to show his wicked brother the 
baseness of his conduct; to punish, with mild severity, hinn 
and the King of Naples, who has helped him; and to grant 
pardon finally, and close the long feud with reconciliation, by 

giving Miranda in marriage to young Ferdinand, the king’s 
son. 

Marvellous among all Shakespeare’s marvellous creations 
is the monster Caliban, the son of the witch Sycorax, the 
terrible clod whom Prospero controls by his magic arts, but 
whom even he cannot impress with “ any print of goodness.” 
If, as some hold, this play was the last Shakespeare meant to 
write, there is perhaps special meaning in the great magician’s 
words in the last act:— 

I have bedimmed 

The noontide sun, called forth the mutinous winds. 

And ’twixt the green sea and the azured vault 
Sot roaring war: to the dread rattling thunder 
Have I given fire, and rifted Jovo*s stout oak 
With his own bolt: the strong-based promontory 
Have I made shako; and by tho spurs plucked up 
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The pine and cedar: graves, at my command, 

Have waked their sleepers, oped, and let ’em forth 
By my so potent art. Bui this rotigh magic 
I fiere abjure, . . . 

. . . I'll break my staff» 

Bury it certain fathoms in the earth. 

And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 
ril drown my book." 

197. “Henry Vill.,” “Two Noble Kinsmen.”—It remains 
to say a few words on two other plays. The first of these is 
King Henry VIII., which was printed as Shakespeare’s in the 
folio of 1623, and seems to have been written about 1613. 
The general opinion of critics appears to be that it is the 
work of two dramatists, of whom one was Fletcher or Mas¬ 
singer and the other Shakespeare, though there are some who 
hold that Shakespeare had no hand in it. The play certainly 
differs widely from the other “ histories,” lacking unity of 
interest, and being a succession of scenes rather than a drama. 
The finest character, however, the injured majestic queen, is 
one that might rank with the best of Shakespeare’s creations; 
and Wolsey and the King are hardly less well-conceived and 
well-executed. The Two Noble Kinsmen —the Palamon and 
Arcite of Chaucer’s Knights Tale —was not included by 
Shakespeare’s first editors among his works (nor was Pericles), 
but appeared in 1634, under the names of Fletcher and Shake- 
peare. “ While the evidence of two hands in the play is 
convincing, the most competent critics,” says Professor 
Dowden, “ hesitate to make the assertion that either of the 
writers was Shakespeare.”^ 

198. The Sonnets.— -Besides the plays and the poems already 
discussed, Shakespeare has left us two or three shorter poems 
and a collection of over a hundred and fifty sonnets, published 

^ A number of other plays have been at various times ascribed to 
Shakespeare of which probablj*^ none was touched by him. Among these 
are: The London Prodigal, Thomas Lord Cromwell, Sir John Oldcastle, 
The Puritan Widow, A Yorkshire Tragedy, and Locrine (all published in 
the 1664 folio); and Fair Emm, Oeorge-a-Green, The Merry Devil of 
Edmonton, Arden of Feversham, Mucedorus, The Birth of Merlin, 
Larum for Txmdon, Warning for Fair Women. 

I.T.E.LIT. 
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in 1609, and written, it is thought, at various times during the 
fifteen or twenty years preceding that date. Into the question 
as to how far they are autobiographical, or as to the connection 
of one with another, we need not enter here. It is sufficient 
to point out that they deal with love, and express the lover’s 
mood in many different aspects; and that for perfection of 
form, for choiceness of expression, and for the harmony of 
their cadences, they rank with the best of his work. We can 
find room for but two specimens. 

“ O, for my sake do thou with Fortune chide. 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds. 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means, which public manners breeds. 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand. 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 

To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand: 

Pity me, then, and wish I were renewed; 

Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eisel ’gainst my strong infection; 

No bitterness that I will bitter think. 

Nor double penance, to correct correction. 

Pity me, then, dear friend, and I assure ye 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me.” 

“ Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 

Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove: 

O no! it is an ever-fixM mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 

It is the star to every wandering bark. 

Whose worth’s unknown, although his height be taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man over loved.” 

199. Defects of Shakespeare’s Art.—It is difficult to write 
upon Shakespeare without erring on the other side of idolatry. 
Since the modern re-discovery of Shakespeare in the later 
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eighteenth century, so much eulogy has been poured forth 
indiscriminately upon everything he has written that at times 
one is tempted to believe that these injudicious writers are 
confusing the creator of the plays with the Creator of the 
Universe. The best corrective for Shakespearolatry is to 
study the sane and virile wisdom of Dr. Johnson’s Preface to 
Shakespeare^s Plays. 

Great as Shakespeare’s work is—the greatest, it is true, 
that the world has seen—it is human, therefore imperfect, 
therefore marred by blots. His execution is often uneven, 
and at times his plays want finish. Although our greatest 
dramatist, he is often careless in dramatic construction. The 
endings for example of Cymheline and The Two Gentlemen are 
as puerile and absurd as the scene between Macduff and 
Malcolm in the play of Macbeth is “ stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.” Even in his greatest plays, such as Lear, 
Haynlet^ Measure for Measure, Othello, and Troilus and Cres- 
sida, we have inconsistencies due to too hurried writing or 
thinking, irrelevances and improbabilities due to the fact 
that the poet’s thought has run away with the pen of the 
dramatist. 

Yet we would not have it otherwise. The halting this side 
of perfection makes Shakespeare all the more human, all the 
more like ourselves, all the more lovable. And after all these 
blots are but spots on the sun. 

Shakespeare is a library in himself, but before closing the 
chapter, all too short, that we are able to devote to his work, 
we will add a few notes upon subjects on which volumes have 
been written. First as to his originality. 

200. Shakespeare’s Sources.—Shakespeare spared himself 
much unnecessary labour in not inventing his own plots. 
Perhaps his genius, unlike Jonson’s, did not lie in that direc¬ 
tion; at all events the plots of all his plays except two. Lovers 
Labour's Lost and The Tempest, are borrowed, and though, so 
far, no “ sources ” have been discovered for these two, it is 
probable that they also are not original. His sources may be 
divided into three classes of ascending importance, viz. 
(1) Ballads, chapbooks, legends, verse romances, ancient 
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chxonicles; (2) histories proper, the Elizabethan novels, and 
Italian tales either in the original or in translations; (3) 
P!utarch*3 lAves in North’s translation. 

Of these he uses the first class for the merest outline of 


the story, which he changes freely to suit his own purpose, 
Macbethy for example, is a “ contamination ” or blending of 
two stories of two different kings taken in the main from 
Holinshed’s Chronicles. 

In dealing with the second class Shakespeare often takes 
more than the bare outline, adopting at times much of the 
treatment of his original. I3ut he adapts and selects freely, 
invariably improving upon his source, and the psychology is 
still all his own, as are the great strokes of creative characteri¬ 
sation such as Touchstone, the Nurse in Romeo and Juliety 
Falstaff, Dogberry, Launce, Bottom, and all the home-spuns 


racy of the soil. 

Shakespeare could not treat what he regarded, or what his 
audience would regard, as historical facts, e.g. the story of 
Richard ///., King JohUy Henry F., and the other modern 
English kings, in the same way as he would handle the half- 
mythical chronicles of such far-distant personages as Macbeth, 
Lear, and Cymbeline. Again, he would change the plot of 
some artistic (as far as artistry then had gone) and well- 
known story of the day, such as the story of Rosalind told so 
well by Lodge, far less than he would that of a crude poplar 
ballad. But his changes, it may safely be said, are all inspired 


by dramatic considerations. 

Plutarch, Shakespeare’s greatest benefactor, has been a 
rich mine for the greatest writers. In Plutarch Shakespeare 
could find psychology, and, using freely what he found, he 
added more and richer of his own, for all the greatest and 
subtlest strokes still remain the dramatist’s, not the his¬ 
torian’s. Furthermore, Shakespeare found such an excellent 
translation in North’s version of Amyot’s French rendering 
of Plutarch’s Greek that he was able to transfer much of 
North’s prose to his own verse pages. In line after line of 
CoriolanuSy Julius Caesary Antony and Cleopatra, the words of 
North are enshrined in the magic verse. If Plutarch the 
World-Historian, as Richter called him, needed a final crown 
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of glory, lie received it when the World-Dramatist went to 
him for his great Roman plays. 

Yet perhaps the greatness of Plutarch hampered the 
creativeness of the dramatist, for Shakespeare does not soar 
in these Roman plays, except perhaps in Antony and Cleopatra, 
to the heights attained in Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and Macbeth, 
~ where his debt is so little as to be merely nominal, and where 
the psychology is all his own. 

201. Development of Shakespeare’s Genius.—Shakespeare 
was h*ot influenced by Plutarch till he wrote Julius Caesar. 
This was about the middle of his career as creative artist, 
when his mind would be able to make most use of the psycho¬ 
logy of the historian. We can trace in Shakespeare, as in all 
great artists, a gradual development of genius, but in the case 
of Shakespeare we shall often be surprised in his most im¬ 
mature work, such as Love*s Labour*s Lost, to find lines and 
whole passages of such deep wisdom, of such high artistic 
skill, as we should more naturally expect from years of thought 
and technical practice. 

At the beginning of his career, in his “ ’prentice ” stage, 
which ends with Richard II. and Richard III. about 1594, he 
is still under the influence of Marlowe and his own earlier 
contemporaries. His touch is not sure; his verse is richer 
than the staple of its discourse; his lines are too often 
mechanical, and when rich it is with the stifi richness of 
brocade. Yet there is nothing immature about his lyric, for 
youthfulness is a charm in lyric, and Shakespeare in this 
respect was a boy all his life. The great surprise of this early 
period is the wonderful finish of Romeo and Juliet, the marvel¬ 
lous sureness of hand shown with such economy of effort in 
minor characters like Mercutio, the Nurse, and the Apothe¬ 
cary, the unearthly sweetness of the lyric element. 

Shakespeare’s second period begins with King John in 
1595 and ends about 1601 with Twelfth Kight, his greatest 
comedy, and AlVs Well that Ends Well, the link between his 
merriest and his saddest period. Thought is now gaining 
upon metrical expression and Shakespeare begins to use prose 
more freely. Rhyme is disappearing from the non-lyrical 
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parts of the drama. Psychological study has displaced the 
influence of Marlowe. Falstaff, Shakespeare^s most humorous 
character, and Shylock, one of his most pathetic, are marvels 
of psychological analysis. 

In the third period, from Julius Caesar (1601) to Coriolanus 
(1608), Shakespeare reaches the zenith of his powers. There 
is a balance between thought and its expression. He is master 
over his metre: he uses prose freely, and it is part of the 
world^s greatest prose. Intense analysis of human character 
has never been carried further than in the plays of this period 
and in such characters as Brutus, Caesar, Othello, lago, 
Hamlet, Polonius, Lear and his daughters, Antony, Cleopatra, 
Coriolanus, Macbeth and his lady, and a good score besides. 

In his last period we have no falling away so much as a 
quiet consummation of his work. His plays, The Tempest, 
Gymbeline, and The Winter^s Tale, now breathe a spirit of 
rest, peace, reconciliation with the world. His thought at 
times seems beyond the power of verse to express, yet he 
has not lost the power of laughing (witness Autolycus and 
Trinculo !), but with the laughter there is a sense of tears. 

If, as is probable, Shakespeare collaborated with Fletcher 
in Henry Vlll., then he was led either by Fletcher's influence 
or by popular taste to make a change in his metre. His 
earliest blank verse has ten well marked syllables as the norm, 
with variations of nine (one less at the beginning) or eleven 
(one weak syllable more at the end). As his freedom of 
handling blank verse increases, lines with one and even two 
extra weak syllables in the middle and at the end become 
commoner. The extra weak syllables are much commoner 
with Fletcher. In the great passages in Henry VIII. — e.g. 
the famous scene between Wolsey and Cromwell—we seem to 
find the genius of Shakespearian expression united with 
Fletcher's trick of metre: so that our conclusion is that, if 
Fletcher be the writer, he had lit his torch at the true Pro¬ 
methean fire of Shakespeare and allowed the flame to die, 
for he never writes like this again; if on the other hand, as 
we should prefer to think, Shakespeare wrote 

“ Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition. 

By that sin foil the angels.** 
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and other such passages, then not for the first time in his life 
did Shakespeare show that “ gladly wolde he lerne ” from 
anyone who had anything to teach. 

This metrical freedom in later dramatists degenerated into 
mere carelessness, and before the death of our drama under 
the Commonwealth dramatic blank verse had become prose 
arranged in lines. In Shakespeare’s work we can trace the 
history of our best dramatic blank verse from the perfected 
“ end-stopped ” line of the plays of his earliest period, through 
the “ run-on ” line developing into the verse paragraph (such 
as Milton brought to the highest pitch of perfection), ending 
with the freer line of Fletcher, in which were already visible 
the symptoms of decay seen in Fletcher’s later work and in 
nearly all the work of his successors. 


202. Shakespeare the World-Poet.—We look upon Shake¬ 
speare now as beyond comparison, but it was only in the 
nineteenth century that Shakespeare entered into the full 
field of his fame. With his own contemporaries and im¬ 
mediate successors, though he was far more popular than 
some writers have imagined, Ben Jonson and Beaumont and 
Fletcher were scarcely less esteemed. Though admiration 
for Shakespeare never died, yet the tastes of the Restoration 
period and of the age of Pope, demanding, the one more 
highly spiced fare, the other more “ regular ” art, found 
little to feed upon in Shakespeare’s wholesome page. 

With the dawn of the Romantic era Shakespeare was 
again studied and reverenced, and the unhallowed changes 
which the debased taste of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries had allowed poetasters such as Tate and actor- 
managers such as Garrick to introduce into his greatest plays 
were gradually swept away. The editions of Rowe (1709), 
Pope (1725), Theobald (1733), Warburton (1747), Dr. Johnson 


(17G5), Malone (1790), and Steevens (1793), and Capell’s 
Shakespearian commentaries (1783), with the wealth of meti¬ 
culous criticism of their critical age, prepared the way for the 
all but idolatrous enthusiasm of the school of Romantic critics 


and poets in Germany, followed by native critics of such 
depth and insight as Coleridge. 
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Since tlien t/he world, bas adopted Shakespeare. In Germany 
—and no language is better for translating than the German— 
he is almost as widely read and acted as in England; in France 
the genius of Victor Hugo has made him a French possession for 
all time and the conquest of France with its different ideals 
of art may almost be called the achievement of an impossibility; 
^Russia and Poland, Italy and Spain have excellent versions of 
the best Shakespearean plays: in fact there is no great language 
in the world into which Shakespeare has not been translated, 
through which his genius is not allowed to flash. Just as 
Shakespeare was too great for any one university, so he is 
too great for any one nation to possess. And the reason 
may be summed up in the delightful answer of a Japanese 
student. “ Can you really sympathise,” he was asked, “ with 
all the characters in this play? ”—it was As You Like It. 
** Yes,” was the answer; “ they are all Japanese! ” Shake¬ 
speare would have been delighted with a testimony coming 
so far both in time and space to his Universality of Appeal. 

Libraries of comment and criticism upon Shakespeare have 
been written; but it seems impossible to fin d anything which 
will more adequately characterise his genius than the above 
criticism from far-away Japhn. It is commonly recognised 
that his supreme gift is his “ universality.” ‘‘ He was not of 
an age, but for all time,” because his men and women are true 
to the eternal facts of human life, and not merely superficial 
studies of contemporary society. Therefore we still under¬ 
stand them, we sympathise with them, we love or hate them 
as we love or hate those who live around us. All great 
playwrights have some share of this power, but Shakespeare 
has more than any other. 

Further, the versatility of his genius as distinct from his 
universality is amazing. We owe him our deepest tragedies, 
our most delightful comedies, some of our most powerful 
sonnets, some of our sweetest songs, much marvellous prose, 
and the best psychological studies of character in our literature. 
Philosophers and moralists go to him for the deepest thoughts 
on life and death, lovers for the most adequate expression of 
passion, and every-day folk for the richest variety of wit and 
humour. This multiplicity of gifts, which, combined, make 
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the greatest literature, seems never to have been so bestowed 
on any other but him . 

We cannot better conclude this chapter than by quoting 
from a great English poet and critic, whose literary and artistic 
ideals were everywhere opposed to Shakespeare’s, and who 
learned but slowly to revere the man whom he at last called 
“ the divine Shakespeare.” 

“ He was the man,” says Dryden, “ who, of all modern 
and perhaps ancient poets, had the largest and most comjpre- 
hensive soul. All the images of Nature were still [i.e. ever] 
present to him, and he drew them not laboriously but luckily 
[i.e. as if by genius only]. When he describes anything, you 
more than see it: you feel it too. Those who accuse him to 
have wanted learning give him the greater commendation. 
He was naturally learned; he needed not the spectacles of 
books to read Nature; he looked inwards, and found her 
there. I cannot say he is everywhere alike. . . . But he 
is always great, when some great occasion is presented to him. 
No man can say he ever had a fit subject for his wit [genius], 
and did not then raise himself as high above the rest of poets, 
quantum lenta solent inter viburna cu'pressi.^^ 
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THE LATER DRAMATISTS. 

Ben Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Middleton, 

Heywood, Webster, Ford, Massinger, Shirley, etc. 

203, Masque.—As Ben Jonson, with whom we intend to 

open this chapter, has the credit of first elevating the Masque 
into a form of literature, it will not be out of place to prefix 
a short note upon this species of our drama. 

The^ word “ masque ” is of Italian origin, but the thing 
itself in England seems to be native and to have been a 
development of the “ disguising or masquerade-dancing so 
popular in the imddle ages, and in particular at the revels 
of the English Court. In HalFs Chronicley under the date 
1512, we first find mention in England of masques by that 
name. Hall takes it to be an Italian innovation, but in all 
probability the novelty to which he alludes is either the 
Italian dresses now first used, or the masquers ‘‘ communing 
with the audience “ as the fashion of the maskes is.” 

When the Masque had settled down into something more 
than a mere interlude of music and dancing, it may be defined 
as a dramatic performance, usually allegorical, which combined 
spectacular effect with poetry and song, music and dancing. 

The spectacular effect was all important; the dramatic 
element was slight, the lyric predominant. In length masques 
were about the same as a one-act play, and differed from the 
regular stage-play in being purely private entertainments of 
a complimentary or ceremonial nature. Thus Prospero in 
The Tempest “ presents ” a masque with the appropriate 
allegorical setting in honour of his daughter’s betrothal. 

Italian influence upon our native masque was strongest 
upon the spectacular and allegorical sides. In Italy the 
artist and designer of the show was everything, the poet 
little or nothing; while in England the work of the poet 
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became ever of increasing importance. Ben Jonson, who 
made of our masque literature, quarrelled with Inigo Jones 
the artist-designer over the relative importance of their 
respective work, with the result that Jonson after 1631 was 
no longer invited to write for the Court. The Great Civil 
War of 1642 killed Court frivolities and the Masque did not 
survive the blow. 

Later masques included (an innovation largely due to 
Jonson) the “ anti-masque,^* which, from being a dance 
performed by professionals, as distinguished from the lords 
and ladies who danced in the masque proper, became a 
masque of humorous intent contrasting with or burlesquing 
the main masque. The anti-masque became so popular that 
it threatened to kill the real masque and Jonson had great 
difficulty in counteracting the new taste, for which he was 
mainly responsible. 

Milton’s Comtis remains the greatest contribution to the 
literary masque, and Milton himself called it simply A Mask. 
Our other chief writers of masques are Campion, Chapman, 
Beaumont, Davenant, Daniel, and Shirley. While Shake¬ 
speare did not write masques apart from the plays in which 
they occur, Ben Jonson produced some two score. 

204. Ben Jonson, 1573-1637. —Ben Jonson was the post¬ 
humous son of a man of good descent. His mother married 
again, and Ben seems to have worked for some time at his 
stepfather’s trade—that of bricklayer or builder. He had 
received a very good classical education at Westminster 
School under Camden, and is thought by some to have been 
for a short time at Cambridge. He left bricks to try his 
fortune as a soldier, serving w'ith the English troops in the 
Low Countries; returned to London about 1596, married, and 
began to write for the stage in order to earn a living, working 
at odd jobs for the well-known actor and manager Philip 
Henslowe, and perhaps sometimes acting. In 1508 he killed 
an actor, probably in a duel, and was sent to prison; there 
he was converted to Roman Catholicism, and remained in 
that faith for a dozen years. At the close of 1508 Jonson 
began his career as the author of original comedies with 
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Every Man in his Humour^ produced at the Globe Theatre, in 
which Shakespeare had a share; there is a tradition that'the 
greater dramatist exerted his influence to have Jonson’s work 
brought forward. 

Then followed the satirical plays and the quarrel with 
Marston, Dekker, and others, which is treated more fully 
below. In spite of the abuse they showered on one another, 
the feud does not seem to have been lasting, as we find his 
most savage opponent, Marston, dedicating a play to him 
in 1604, while Dekker and Jonson collaborate in a masque in 
the same year. Jonson was again in prison for a short time 
in 1605, on a charge of being concerned with Marston and 
Chapman in writing against the Scots in Eastward Ho, in 
which, however, he declared he had no part. While there, it 
is said that his mother prepared poison, which she intended to 
give him, should he have been sentenced to ignominious 
mutilation.^ 

About this time Jonson began to be regarded as one of the 
chief men of letters, and later on we find him in the position 
of sovereign ruler over the world of genius and talent that 
congregated in the London taverns. Robert Herrick has 
commemorated this literary dictatorship in his ode beginning;— 

“ Ah Ben ! 

S<ay how, or when 
Shall wc thy guests 
Meet at those lyric feasts, 

Made at The Sun^ 

The Dog^ The Triple Tun? 

Where we such clusters had 
As made us nobly wild, not mad; 

And yet each verse of thino 

Outdid the meat, outdid the frolic wine.’* 

His namesake Samuel Johnson was destined to be the last as 
Ben was the first of this dynasty. 


^ The story—like many others about Ben Jonson—is told by William 
Drummond of Hawthoniden, with whom the dramatist stayed for a 
short time during a visit to Scotland, Drummond took notes of his 
conversation: he was himself a poet, and has left us some pretty sonnets 
and songs, and a considerable amount of prose, of which his Cypress 
Orove is esteemed the best example. 
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Between 1605 and 1616 he produced much enduring work, 
besides a large number of masques; in the last-mentioned 
year he abandoned the drama in disgust, and returned to it 
only on the pressure of necessity. He had some income from 
royal and noble patronage, but his condition was never 
prosperous, and his declining years were spent in indigence. 
He was surrounded, however, by a court of ardent admirers, 
and many young authors delighted to be “ of the tribe of 
Ben and to be hailed by him as his “ sons.” 

The hack work that he did for the players in his early 
years included a touching up of The Spanish Tragedy, that 
example of the pre-Shakespcarean tragedy of rant and blood 
noticed in connection with Kyd (p. 117). There was this in 
common with Shakespeare and Jonson, that each knew the 
stage from within: both were actors and both were employed 
by actors to patch up the theatrical repertory and to add to 
it. Each was profoundly influenced by Marlowe’s work and 
manner, and each deserted Marlowe to develop a vein of his own. 

Shakespeare took Marlowe’s romantic tragedy and added 
to the romance by curbing the extravagance, by giving 
verisimilitude. He humanised the Renaissance villain and in 
lieu of Barabas he gives us the very human Shylock: in place 
of Tamburlaine, a human monstrosity, we have a Lear whom 
we could meet in an English side street or on the steppes of 
Russia. Jonson relied too much on learning, and on detailed 
realism instead of on imagination, and on classical form rather 
than on classical spirit. His tragedies were heavy and 
pedantic: his comedies were too minute transcripts of the 
whims and oddities of his own age rather than, like Shake¬ 
speare’s, of every age. The result is that while Shakespeare 
lives Jonson is but a memory, preserved best by some sparkling 
lyric, of which he like all true Elizabethans had consummate 
mastery. 

The first of Jonson’s original plays preserved to us is Every 
Man in his Humour, acted in 1598. It is a brisk comedy of 
character, with a slender plot designed to make “ sport with 
human follies, not with crimes,” written in accordance, as far 
as possible, with the rules that governed the classic comic 
stage. Each of the characters is represented as under the 
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influence of a certain “ humour ” or peculiar habit, passion, or 
affection, by which he is immediately distinguished from the 
rest. To exhibit a man under the control of this mastering 
characteristic was one of Jonson’s main ideas of the comedian's 
function; he is to be the satirist who will make us “ see the 
time's deformity anatomised in every nerve and sinew," 

From now on this delineation of “ humours " and 
“ humorous" characters will never leave the stage. The 
name, too, will often serve to designate the character. 
The trick is as old as allegory. Thus long before Jonson’s 
“Morose" and “ Zeal-of-the-Land Busy" we have had 
“Matthew Merygreke," “Ralph Roister Doister, “Tib Talka- 
pace"; and after Jonson’s day we shall meet “Sir Paul 
Pliant," “ Miss Hoyden," “ Mrs. Malaprop," and myriads more. 
Shakespeare's many examples—“ Toby Belch," “ Andrew 
Aguecheek," “ Autolycus," “ Goodman Dull," and others— 
will readily occur to us. Jonson, however, was the first to 
accentuate the “ humour ” so strongly as to make the 
drama retrograde from living characters back again almost 
to allegories. 

205, The “Wax of the Theatres."—He followed up his 
success with the much weaker Every Man out of his Humour 
in the next year. The dramatic weakness of this piece is 
accounted for by the fact that it is the first of his “ Comic 
Satires," as he termed them, in which he ridiculed some of 
his brother playwrights with brutal strength and no small 
amount of self-complacency. Marston may have intended 
to lampoon Jonson in his scurrilous Satires and his Scourge of 
Villainy (see p. 90); both he and Dekker felt themselves 
aggrieved by this play and Cynthia'^s Revels —the second of 
the Comic Satires—in which Jonson delineates the character 
of the true poet and his aims, as contrasted with the mere 
panderer to popular favour. His own sterling honesty of 
purpose and lofty notion of the playwright’s function as a 
teacher are evident enough in all his work; but on the other 
hand his independence is constantly expressed with over¬ 
weening pride, and his scorn of others with extraordinary 
violence. 
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Jonson had probably poured his noisy ridicule on others 
besides Dekker, Marston, and Munday—the last-named 
figures in The Case is Altered —and his foes naturally retorted. 
Their attacks brought down upon them The Poetaster: or The 
Arraignment, written hurriedly to forestall another assault 
which the other side was known to be preparing. 

In this play, which was produced in 1601, the scene is the 
Rome of the great Augustan age, where we meet Caesar, 
Maecenas, Ovid, Vergil, Tibullus, and Horace, who is Ben 
himself; a good deal of Jonson*s somewhat ponderous learning, 
which elsewhere he seems to display pedantically at times, here 
finds a sufficiently fitting place. The “ poetaster ” of the 
play—Jonson has introduced the word into the English lan¬ 
guage—is one Crispinus [Marston], who with his fellow-jingler 
Demetrius [Dekker], is solemnly arraigned, in the fifth act, on 
a charge which is thus formulated in the indictment read by 
Tibullus 


** You are, before this time, jointly and severaUy indicted, and here 
presently to be arraigned upon the statute of calumny, or Lex Remmia, 
the one by the name of Rufus Laberius Crispinus, alias Cri-spinas, 
poetaster and plagiary; the other by the name of Demetrius Fannius, 
play-dresser and plagiary; that you {not having the fear of Phoebus or 
his shafts before your eyes), , . . have most ignorantly, foolishly, and 
most like yourselves, maliciously gone about to deprave and calumniate 
the person and writings of Quintus Horatius Flaccus, here present, 
poet, and priest to the Muses, and to that end have mutually conspired 
and plotted, at sundry times, as by several means, and in sundry places, 
for the better accomplishing your base and envious purpose, taxing him 
falsely of self-love, arrogancy, impudence, railing, filching by transla¬ 
tion, etc.” 


206. Jonson's Originality,—As for the charge of “ filching 
by translation,” which Jonson here rejects as calumnious, it 
may be well to point out now that Jonson did in reality lay 
himself open to it. His knowledge of the classics was more 
profound than that of any of his contemporaries; his admira¬ 
tion for them extreme, and his fondness for adapting and 
refashioning is constantly apparent. Unlike Shakespeare, 
who took his stories where he found them, Jonson carefully 
constructed new and original and often elaborate plots; but 
m working them out his memory suggested to him devices, 
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passages, and phrases of his loved masters, which he promptly 
transferred to his own pages. “ He was deeply conversant 
in the ancients, both Greek and Latin, and he borrowed boldly 
from them,” says Dryden: “ there is scarce a poet or historian 
among the Roman authors of those times whom he has not 
translated in Sejanus and Catiline. But he has done his 
robberies so openly that one may see he fears not to be taxed 
by any law. He invades authors like a monarch; and what 
would be theft in other poets is only victory in him. 

“ With the spoils of these writers, he so represents old Rome 
to us in his rites, ceremonies, and customs, that if one of their 
own poets had written either of his tragedies, we had seen less 
of it than in him.” This Dryden intended as a compliment, 
but it may reasonably be urged against Jonson. A Roman 
poet would not have paraded his learning, nor so overlaid his 
work. Jonson did so, with the result that he gives us an 
antiquarian study. His Roman plays are still-born, whereas 
Shakespeare, with his “ little Latin and less Greek,” gives us 
in his Julius Caesar and Coriolanus real living Romans just 
because he draws real living men and women. 

The Poetaster brought Marston and Dekker down upon 
its author with SatiromastiXy or the Un trussing of the Humorous 
Poety and it made him enemies among those who felt their 
professions ridiculed in Tucca, the swaggering soldier, Ovid 
Senior, the lawyer, Histrio [Henslowe], the player, etc. The 
same year, 1601, saw Marston’s hnal answer to Jonson 
What You Will, and brought what was called The War of 
the Theatres ” to an end. This quarrel, which is somewhat 
obscure to us though highly appreciated by the audience of 
the day, spoiled, like all topical allusions in excess, the 
dramatic values of the plays in which it was introduced. 
Shakespeare himself did not escape from the blows Jonson 
rained down upon his opponents, and may have taken part 
in the war himself.^ The protagonists, Jonson and Marston, 
were reconciled in this same year, 1601, and collaborated in 
Lov^^^rtyr. 

JootBh now determined to give up comedy-writing for a 
time, and turned to tragedy, producing the Sejanus, his Fall, 

^ Hamlet, II. ii. 
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mentioned above, in 1603; his only other tragedy has also been 
alluded to; this is Catiline^s Cons'piracyy which was acted in 
1611. Jonson’s tragedies were too classical and academic 
for a popular audience, and deservedly failed. They are 
dramatic lectures interspersed with some fine character-draw¬ 
ing spoiled by declamation and learning too carefully paraded. 
Jonson tried to preserve the “ unities as far as possible. 
His tragedies are retrograde in comparison with Shakespeare’s, 
and show us that when our tragedy had reached its height 
there were also present the seeds of its final decay. 

We pass, then, over his tragedies, which, interesting as 
they are, are not among his masterpieces, and come to the 
great comedies Vol'poney or the Fox (1605), a dreadful and 
almost ferocious study and picture of avarice and lust; The 
Alchemist (1610), a fine social satire on a flourishing species of 
knaves and fools; Bartholomew Fair (1614), a broadly farcical 
descriptive play, full of vivid painting of the great popular 
London festival; and Epicoene; or. The Silent Woman (1609), 
a purely ludicrous comedy of rough mirth. The last three are 
among the greatest comedies in the language. In plot they 
excel Shakespeare’s as Shakespeare’s excel Jonson’s in every¬ 
thing else. The plots of The Alchemist and Epicoene are the 
most skilful in English. Bartholomew Fair contains the mo.st 
savagely humorous satire on the extreme Puritan as depicted 
in Master Zeal-of-the-Land Busy of Banbury, Win-the-Fight 
Littlewit, and other delicious characters. The satire in it is 
a thought overdone, and like most of these comedies it* is 

coarse, yet the caricature and the fun remind one of the comic 
vein of Dickens. 

The fun of Epicoene hinges on the “ humour ” of crusty old 
Morose, who nourishes an equal hatred for noise and for his 
nephew Dauphine. To spite the latter, he means to marry, 
so that Dauphine may not profit by being his nearest kinsman; 
but he fears the tongue of a wife. By Dauphine’s means, the 
silent girl Epicoene is introduced to him; and Morose is so 
charmed with her taciturnity, and her soft low voic^ki the 
few words she utters, that he straightway weds lier^iaving 
first to undergo the infliction of the noisy hubbub of Dauphine 
and his companions on the joyous occasion. 

I.T. E.LIT. 
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The marriage ceremony over, Epicoene develops an 
unlooked-for and abundant loquacity, which, combined with 
the chatter and quarrels of Dauphine’s confederates, Truewit 
and Otter, Sir John Daw and La Foole, Dol Mavis and her 
friends, nearly drives old Morose wild. Distraction upon 
distraction is heaped on the wretched husband, who seeks the 
help of the law to try to get a separation, but in vain, though 
he is ready to resort to the most shameless expedients to be rid 
of his torment. Even the vain, lying La Foole’s and Daw’s 
declarations that Epicoene is unfit to be an honest man’s wife 
are of no avail, since the alleged offences were committed 
before the marriage. At last, the nephew promises to free his 
uncle, on condition of being granted a large allowance and 
made absolute heir. Morose consents gladly, wondering how 
it can be done. Then Dauphine reveals the plot he has made 
with Epicoene, of which the others, and the audience, are 
unaware—Epicoene is a boy in girl’s clothing. 

None of Jonson’s later plays is remarkable, except The 
Devil is an Ass, and the beautiful and unfinished pastoral play 
The Sad Shepherd. They include the Staple of News, acted 
in 1625, The New Inn, The Magnetic Lady, and other work, 
which Dryden calls “ his dotages.” These are poor stuff, and 
were in all probability “ pot-boilers.” 

Dryden, whose estimate of Shakespeare we have already 
quoted, praises Jonson as “ the most learned and judicious 
writer which any theatre ever had. . . . Wit and language 
and humour also, in some measure, we had before him; but 
something of art was wanting to the drama till he came. 
He managed his strength to more advantage than any who 
preceded him. You seldom find him making love in any of 
his scenes, or endeavouring to move the passions; his gemus 
was too sullen and saturnine to do it gracefully, especially 
when he knew he came after those who had performed both 
to such a height.” A splendid workman with a thorough 
knowledge of the art and science of his craft, when he followed 
the natural bent of his genius for satire and satiric burlesque, 
he produced masterpieces. 

Jonson as a lyrist and critic is discussed elsewhere: see 

pp. 214-5, 25G-8 
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207. Francis Beaximont (1584-1616) and John Fletcher 
(1579-1625). —-The most popular playwrights of the reigns 
of James I. and his successor, and those who influenced 
most the course of the drama in the Restoration period, 
were neither Shakespeare nor Jonson. The distinction, 
if it be a distinction, belongs to the two friends and 
fellow-workers whose names are indissolubly linked together 
—Beaumont and Fletcher. Fletcher was some half-dozen 


years older than his partner, whom he outlived by a decade; 
and to him are addressed most of the exaggerated poetical 
compliments for excellence in the drama, which it was then 
the custom to address to successful writers. Their joint 
production, however, was so considerable and popular, and 
the diflEiculty of separating the work of the one from the other 
is in many cases so great (and in many insuperable), that it is 
best to treat them together. 

The main facts of their biographies are the following. John 
Fletcher’s father was head of Bene’t College (now Corpus), 
Cambridge, subsequently Bishop of Bristol, and ultimately 
Bishop of London. The Fletchers were a literary family, the 
Bishop being a man of learning, and his brother Giles, with 
his sons Giles and Phineas, of some account in the history of 
literature (see p. 202). John Fletcher appears to have been 
educated at Bene’t College, and to have had little or no 
inheritance. He probably began to write for the stage about 
1606, and it is likely that his first ventures were made in 


partnership with Francis Beaumont. 

Beaumont, like Fletcher, was a gentleman by birth and 
breeding, and, like him, belonged to a family with a turn 
for literary pursuits, though none of his kin reached any 
particular eminence therein. After an Oxford education, 
Beaumont became a student of the Inner Temple—his father, 
Sir Francis Beaumont, of Gracedieu, in Leicestershire, was a 
judge—but did not pursue the law seriously. Unlike most of 
his fellow dramatists, he seems to have been a man of means, 
and not to have taken to playwriting for the purpose of getting 
a livelihood. 


The two dramatists are reported to have lived in the closest 
intimacy, and the attempts that have been made to distinguish 
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their respective contributions to their joint works have not 
been crowned with marked success. According to tradition, 
Beaumont was the critical spirit, and Fletcher the inventive; 
but how far the tradition is true it is impossible to make out. 
The publisher of the first collected edition (1646) tells us “ It 
was once in my thoughts to have printed Master Fletcher’s 
works by themselves; . . . but, since never parted while they 
lived, I conceived it not equitable to separate their ashes.” 
It is most probable that even then the ash-sifting process 
could not be well carried out; so, at least, one gathers from 
some of the commendatory verses prefixed to the volume, as, 
for example, those in which Jasper Maine declares that— 

if we praise you rightly, we must say 
Both joined, and both did wholly make the play,” 

that “ we, in all things that you did, but one thread see,’* 
and speaks of them as “ one poet in a pair of friends.” 

Fletcher probably died a bachelor. Beaumont married in 
1613; and the community in life, so graphically described by 
a standard gossip, must then have come to an end. After 
Beaumont’s death in 1616 Fletcher continued to write; and 
a good deal of the work which belongs to this period has been 
identified. Fletcher, it may be added, collaborated with 
others, both before and after his partnership with Beaumont. 
Massinger, for example, was one of his coadjutors; and 
attempts have been made, as we have noticed, to assign to 
Fletcher a share with Shakespeare in King Henry VIII* and 
The Two Noble Kinsmen. 

The total number of plays assigned to these two authors, 
jointly and separately, is over fifty. Among these some of 
the more famous are; Philastery The Knight of the Burning 
PestlCy A King and No King^ The Scornful Ladtjy The Knight 
of MaliUy and The Maid's Tragedy?- From the last mentioned 
we quote part of the scene where the wronged Aspatia descants 
to her women on the faithlessness of man:— 

“ Aspatia. Did you ne’er love yet, wenches ? Speak, Olympias; 

Thou hast an easy temper, fit for stamp. 


1 For a longer list see Index (under Fletcher). 
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Olym, Never. 

Asp. Nor you, Antiphila ? 

Ani. Nor I. 

Asp. Then, my good girls, be more than women wise; 
At least, be more than I was; and be sure 
You credit anything the light gives light to. 

Before a man. Rather believe the sea 
Weeps for the ruined merchant, when he roars; 

Rather, the wind courts but the pregnant sails, 

When the strong cordage cracks; rather, the sun 
Comes but to kiss the fruit in wealthy autumn. 

When all falls blasted. If you needs must love. 

Forced by ill-fate, take to your maiden bosoms 
Two dead-cold aspics, and of them make lovers: 

They cannot flatter, nor forswear; one kiss 
Makes a long peace for all. But man. 

Oh, that beast man ! Come, let’s be sad, my girls ! 
That down-cast of thine eyes, Olympias, 

Shows a fine sorrow. Mark, Antiphila; 

Just such another was the nymph Oenone, 

When Paris brought home Helen. Now a tear; 

And then thou art a piece expressing fully 
The Carthage queen, when from a cold sea-rock, 

Full with her sorrow, she tied fast her eyes 
To the fair Trojan ships; and, having lost them. 

Just as thine eyes do, down stole a tear. Antiphila, 
What would this wench do, if she were Aspatia ? 

Here she would stand, till some more pitying god 
Turned her to marble ! ** 


Of the tragi-comedy Philaster it may be intere.sting to give 
a short descriptive account of the plot here. The hero is 
the heir to the throne of Sicily, which has been usurped 
by the King of Calabria. Philaster is allowed to remain 
about his court, and loves and is loved by Arethusa, the 
usurper’s daughter, who is herself sought by Pharamond, 
Prince of Spain. Euphrasia, the daughter of a courtier, 
being enamoured of Philaster, and recognising the hope¬ 
lessness of her passion, has disguised herself as a page, and 
entered the service of Philaster, by whom she is presented to 
Arethusa. Pharamond, while wooing the princess, is found 
enjoying grosser pleasures; and, on detection, his partner 
revengefully calumniates the princess for the relation declared 
to exist between her and her page Bellario {i.e. Euphrasia), 
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The slanders are credited, Eui^hrasia having bound herself 
by vow not to reveal her sex; Philaster is reduced to despera¬ 
tion and in his wrath wounds both Arethusa and Bellario. 
The latter, to shield him, claims to be the would-be murderer 
of the princess; but Philaster is believed to be implicated, and 
both are likely to be condemned to the scafiold. Arethusa 
begs that she may be constituted their gaoler, inasmuch as the 
attempt was against her life. When they appear in the court 
again, the princess tells her father, 

“ This gentleman, 

The prisoner that you gave me, is become 
My keeper, and through all the bitter throes 
Your jealousies and his iltfate have wrought him. 

Thus nobly hath he struggled, and at length 
Arrived here my dear husband.” 

“ Your dear husband ! ” cries the king; “ call in the captain 
of the citadel. There, you shall keep your wedding; . . . 
blood shall put out your torches.*^ But the king^s wrath is 
foiled by the rising of the people on behalf of their lawful ruler 
Philaster. The rebellion can only be put down by restoring 
him to liberty and by his intercession. Pharamond is dis¬ 
missed, and Philaster and Arethusa are to wed, and inherit 
the kingdom. For Bellario, such is the king’s wrath, in regard 
to the scandals, that he would yet have the unfortunate page 
tortured and executed, in spite of the entreaties of Philaster, 
now thoroughly convinced of the baselessness of his suspicions; 
but, when the order is given that Bellario is to be stripped for 
the torture, the disguised girl sees that she can now speak 
without breaking her vow, inasmuch as, if she does not, her 
secret will yet be revealed. 

“ Tell me,” says Philaster, after the first outburst of joy at 
this complete refutation of the slanders—** tell me why thou 
didst conceal thy sex ? ” 

“ Bellario. My father oft would speak 
Your worth and virtues; and, as I did grow 
More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 
To see the man so praised; but yet all this 
Was but a maiden-longing, to be lost 
As soon as found; till, sitting in my window. 

Printing my thoughts in I saw a god, 

I thought—but it was you—enter our gates. 
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My blood flew out and back again, as fast 
As I had puffed it forth and sucked it in 
Like breath. Then was I called away in haste 
To entertain you. Never was a man. 

Heaved from a sheep-cote to a sceptre, raised 
So high in thoughts as I. You left a kiss 
Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 
From you for ever. I did hear you talk. 

Far above singing ! After you were gone, 

I grew acquainted with my heart, and searched 
What stirred it so. Alas ! I found it love ! 

Yet far from lust; for, could I but have lived 
In presence of you, I had had my end. 

For this I did delude my noble father 
With a feigned pilgrimage, and dressed myself 
In habit of a boy; and, for I knew 
My birth no match for you, I was past hope 
Of having you: and understanding well 
That, when I made discovery of my sex, 

I could not stay with you, I made a vow 
By all the most religious things a maid 
Could call together, never to be known. 

Whilst there was hope to hide me from men’s eyes, 

For other than I seemed, that I might ever 
Abide with you. Then sat I by the fount 
Where first you took me up. 

King. Search out a match 

Within our kingdom, where and when thou wilt. 

And I will pay thy douTy; and thyself 
Wilt well deserve him. 

Bell. Never, sir, will I 

Marr^'; it is a thing within my vow: 

But, if I may have leave to serve the princess, 

To see the virtues of her lord and her, 

I shall have hope to live.” 

One of their best comedies is The Scornful Lady. It is 
well-constructed, and makes good use of “ humours, ’ but is 
marred by its often immoral tone. That tone is also present 
in Fletcher’s Wild-goose Chase, a play nevertheless interesting 
because, while still full of “ humours,” it shows, in its abundant 
wit, the dawn of the comedy of manners wdiich came to 
perfection with Congreve, and which is to be distinguished 
from the earlier comedy of humours in that its appeal lies in 
its pervasive wit and not in the mere “ humours ” of its 
characters. 
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But the best-known and the best of the comedies, and 
indeed of all the dramas, of Beaumont and Fletcher is their 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, In this we have the dramatic 
burlesque, almost a new development but foreshadowed by 
Peele's Old Wives^ Tale, Suggested by Don Quixote, it 
ridicules the love of London citizens for chivalrous romance, 
and satirises the habit such citizens had of holding up a play 
with their critical remarks and interruptions. The source of 
the humour is partly the burlesque of love and knight- 
errantry, partly the realistic comedy of the citizen and his 
wife, and of Mr. and Mrs. Merrythought. Old Merrythought 
himself is something of a “humour”; says he: “I have 
money, and meat, and drink beforehand, till to-morrow at 
noon; why should I be sad? methinks I have half a dozen 
jovial spirits within me I [sings.] 

I am three merry men, and three merry men ! 

To what end then should any man be sad in this world ? give 
me a man that when he goes to hanging cries, 

Troul the black bowl to me ! ” 

With regard to their skill in constructing plots, Hallam 
points out that the conclusions of their tragedies and tragi¬ 
comedies are frequently forced and abrupt. “ A propensity to 
take the audience by surprise leads often to an unnatural and 
unsatisfactory catastrophe; it seems their aim to disappoint 
common expectation, to baffle reasonable conjecture, to mock 
natural sympathy. . . . The comic talents of these authors,” 
he says, “ far exceeded their skill in tragedy. In comedy, they 
founded a new school, at least in England. . . Their plays 
are at once distinguishable from those of their contemporaries, 
by the regard to dramatic effect which influenced the writers* 
imagination. . . . Their incidents are numerous and striking, 
their characters sometimes slightly sketched, not drawn, like 
those of Jonson, from a preconceived design, but preserving 
that degree of individual distinctness which a common audience 
requires, and often highly humorous without extravagance; 
their language brilliant with wit; their measure . . . very 
lax and rapid. . . . Few of their comedies are without a 
mixture of grave sentiments or elevated characters; and, 
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though there is much to condemn in their indecency and even 
licentiousness of principle, they never descend to the coarse 
bufEoonery not unfrequent in their age.” 

After Ben Jonson and Fletcher, there is perhaps only one 
writer of comedy who may be regarded as of equal, or almost 
equal, rank with them, taking into account both the quality 
and quantity of the plays produced by each: this is Massinger, 
whose work begins in the second decade of the seventeenth 
century. There is one writer of tragedy who in two plays 
surpassed them, and he was John Webster. Before we study 
them, we will glance at the writing of the chief of the innumer¬ 
able “ minor ” Elizabethan and Jacobean playwrights. 

208. John Marston (see p. 174).—Among these are Dekker 
and Marston, of whom we spoke in connection with The 
Poetaster. Marston’s tragedies— Antonio and Mellida, The 
Insatiate Countess, etc.—are turgid and bombastic; among 
his comedies. The Malcontent has earned high praise. 

209. Thomas Dekker, c. 1570-c. 1640 (see p. 137).—The 
other author of Satiromastix ranks higher among comedy- 
writers. He exhibits a vigorous breadth of humour and 
briskness of movement in The ShoernakePs Holiday, Old 
Fortunatus, and other plays, and has left good specimens of 
the delicacy of his lyric vein. In Patient Grissrl, a play 
written by “ various hands ”—Dekker collaborated frequently 
with others, among whom were Webster, Middleton, and 
Massinger—occurs the following pretty Lullaby :— 

“ (iolden slumbei*s kiss your eyes, 

8milcs awake you when you rise. 

Sleep, pretty wantons, do not cry, 

And I will sing a lullaby: 

Rock them, rock them, lullaby. 

Care is heavy, therefore sleep you. 

You are care, and care must keep you. 

Sleep, pretty wantons, do not cry. 

And I will sing a lullaby: 

Rock them, rock them, lullaby.” 

Dekker is also remembered for some curious writings on 
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contemporary London life, including The Gull's Horn Book, 
a sarcastic guide for young bloods to the manners and usages 
of polite society. 

210. George Chapman, 1559?—1634.—comedy, of which 
George Chapman was part-author—-viz. Eastward Ho !—has 
already been referred to in treating of Jonson’s imprisonment. 
Among his other comedies are The Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 
A Humorous Day's Mirth, All Fools, and Monsieur Olive. 

As a comic-writer he is chiefly interesting because he shows 
Jonson’s combination of Latin comedy and the “ humour.” 
As The Blind Beggar was written about 1596, and^ Humorous 
Day's Mirth about 1597, it is possible that he may have 
influenced Jonson, for both these plays are attempts at the 
“ humour ” ; certainly All Fools of 1604, which is partly 
borrowed from Terence, shows Jonson’s influence on Chap¬ 
man, for in it Chapman’s portrayal of humours has made a 
great advance as a result of Jonson’s careful analysis in the 
Every Man plays. 

His best plays are his tragedies Bussy d'Ambois and its 
sequel The Revenge of Bussy d'Ambois, both of which were 
based on almost contemporary French history. They belong 
to the type of revenge-tragedy like The Sjpanish Tragedy and 
Hamlet, and, in merit, perhaps deserve a place midway 
between these two plays. Chapman often achieves true 
poetry, while often, too, swelling out only to extravagant 
rhetoric, and he gives us well-drawn characters in Bussy and 
Clermont, while indulging in all the madness and fury, the 
violent incidents and the supernatural characteristic of the 
type of play. But it is the non-dramatic portion of Chapman’s 
writings that has made his name widely known to later 
generations (see p. 89). 

211. Thomas Heywood, c. 1570-c. 1650.—One of the most 
fertile of playwrights, and a tyjiical example of the man of 
letters of the day, who could turn his pen to anything, is 
Thomas Heywood, whose Woman Killed with Kindness is 
the best known of his plays. He had an “ entire hand, or, at 
the least, a main finger,” in considerably over two hundred 
dramatic pieces; and, though his fertility is perhaps the most 
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amazing fact in connection with him, yet he deserves to be 
remembered for his cleverness in introducing effective situa¬ 
tions, his pathos, and a purity of thought and tone which 
raises him above most of his contemporaries. 

A Woman Killed with Kindness is a domestic tragedy, that 
is, one in which the dramatis personae belong to the ordinary 
middle or lower class, instead of to the great world in which 
Shakespeare’s tragic heroes are set, and in which the treatment 
is realistic rather than poetic; it is sometimes the story of a 
husband’s jealousy, bringing about tragedy through suspicion 
of his wife—of a middle-class Othello whose wife may or may 
not be innocent, sometimes the story of an unfaithful wife 


and an unsuspecting husband. 

This type of play would seem to be of English origin, our 
one really native contribution to the development of the drama 
in Elizabethan times, and the first example of it is the anony¬ 
mous Arden of Feversham (c, 1590), formerly ascribed some¬ 
times to Shakespeare. After Arden of Feversliam Heywood’s 
play was the next of real power, though others were written. 
It was very popular and was followed by Dekker’s Honest 
WhorCj and the anonymous Yorkshire Tragedy^ printed in 1608 
with Shakespeare’s name, though it is generally agreed that 
he had no share in it. In The English Traveller Heywood 
later produced another similar tragedy, but the type did not 
take firm root in the seventeenth century drama. 


212. Thomas Middleton, c. 1570-1627, and William Rowley. 
—Middleton, who has just been mentioned as a collaborator 
of Dekker’s, has left us several remarkable plays. Perhaps 
the best of these is The Changeling, which contains some 
horribly effective scenes, and a couple of the most marvellously 
drawn characters—Beatrice-Joanna and De Flores—to be 
found in our dramatic literature. There is a comic story 
interwoven with the tragic, which does not add to the value 
of the play, from the modern reader’s point of view. 

With Middleton, in The Changeling —which was produced 
at least as early as 1623—William Rowley co-operated. The 
pair also worked together on The Sjpanish Gijysy and A Fair 
Quarrel. In The Roaring Girl Middleton’s collaborator was 
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Dekker. Middleton’s play of The Witch has attracted a good 
dea,l of attention, on account of the relation—the nature of 
which has not been ascertained—between it and Macbeth. 
A most striking production of his genius is the Game of Chess 
(produced in 1624), in which, with remarkable audacity, the 
dramatist brought on the stage an allegory dealing with the 
project of the Spanish marriage; under the transparent guise 
of black and white kings, pawns, knights, etc., he represented 
the sovereigns and nunisters of Spain and England; and did 
not hesitate to exhibit the discomforture of the efEorts of the 
Spaniards (black) which James I, was well known to favour. 

^13. John Webster, c. 1580-c. 1625.—The dates of Webster’s 
birth and death are both unknown. Little is known of his 
life, and in this he resembles Shakespeare, and the majority 
of the dramatists of his time, Ben Jonson being the great 
exception. He appears to have begun to write for the stage 
in the first decade of the seventeenth century, collaborating, 
after the usual manner, with other playwrights. With Dekker 
he wrote two clever comedies. Westward Ho! (1604) and 
Northward Ho! (1605). They are interesting as being echoes 
of the War of the Theatres, which had now become good- 
natured banter. Marston was now (see p. 172) on Jonson’s 
side, and these two replied in Eastward Ho .'(1605). This 
made fun of Westward Ho ! and Northward Ho ! was the final 
answer. ^ Each of these plays is a comedy of the love adven¬ 
tures of citizens’ wives and Court gallants. Shakespeare has 
given us a better citizen comedy in his Merry Wives of Windsor. 
The restrained licentiousness of such plays was to develop 
into unrestrained licence after the Restoration. 

It is, however, in tragedy that Webster achieved his two 
greatest successes, which place him above all our other writers 
of tragedy save Shakespeare alone. His first masterpiece. 
The White Devil; or^ Vittoria Coromhona, was produced in 
1608 or 1609, his second, The Duchess of Malfi, before 1614. 
The DeviVs Law Case and A'pj>ius and Virginia are less 
remarkable works of this writer, who, in the two plays 
previously mentioned, exhibits a wonderful power of dealing 
with dark crimes and tragic passions. ' 
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“Webster has a superiority in delineating character above 
many of the old dramatists,” says Hallam. “ He is seldom 
extravagant beyond the limits of conceivable nature; we find 
I ^^guilt, or even the atrocity, of human passions, but not that 
incarnation of evil spirits which some more ordinary drama¬ 
tists love to exhibit. In the character of the Duchess of 
I Malfi herself, there wants neither originality nor skill of 
' management; and I do not know that any dramatist, after 
Shakespeare, would have succeeded better in the difficult 
scene where she discloses her love to an inferior,” 

This is cold praise, but Webster had not come into his 
own when Hallam wrote, although Lamb and Hazlitt had 
just re-discovered him and had waxed enthusiastic in his 
praise. "^Asone of Webster’s editors writes: “ Ever since Lamb 
wrote in praise of them, Vittoria Coromhona and The Duchess 
of Malfi have been universally accepted as among the first 
masterpieces of the Elizabethan drama. They show a closer 
study of Shakespeare’s work than is to be found in any other 
dramatist of his time; and they show also a nearer approach 
to his spirit. There is in both plays a blending of tragedy 
! with pathos, of pity with terror, that has never been surpassed, 
and perhaps not even equalled by Shakespeare himself. 
Besides this we find in them that depth of reflection, combining 
profound humanity with intense imagination, which is the 
surest mark of a great dramatic poet, atnl, for that reason, is 
the highest quality of Shakespeare.”^ 

The student must read these two great plays for himself. 
Here we have room only for a few lines from the Duchess of 
Malfi, taken from the dialogue between Bosola, who has 
murdered the duchess with her children, and Ferdinand, one of 
her villainous brothers, who has caused Bosola to carry out 
his vengeance:— 

“ Ferd. Is she dead ? 

Bo3. She is what 

You’d have her. But hero be*;!!! your pity. 

[Shewing the bodies of the strangled children. 
Alas ! how have these offended ? 

Ferd. The death of young wolves is never to be pifio*l. 


' Prof. Vaughan, The Duchess of Malfi (Temple Dramatists). 
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Bos. Fix your eye here. 

\^Shewing the body of the duchess. 

Berd. Constantly. 

Bos. Do you not weep ? 

Other sins only speak: murder shrieks out; 

The element of water moistens the earth. 

But blood flies upward and bedews the heavens. 

Ferd. Cover her face; mine eyes dazzle: she died young.” 


214. Cynl Tourneur, 15757-1626.—Of the same school as 
Webster is Cyril Tourneur, who resembles him in the absence 
of material facts about his life and in having his greatest claim 
to fame in two tragedies. These are The Revenger's Tragedy 
(1607) and The Aifieist's Tragedy (1611). Tourneur is much 
inferior to Webster as dramatist and is intensely morbid and 
prurient. The plots are more revolting than Titus AndronicuSy 
but there are in these plays rich passages of a strange, weird 
poetry. The faults of Webster and Tourneur are the same; 
these are in great measure the lack of that economy, of that 
reserve of strength, which in our criticism of Othello we, after 
Coleridge, showed Shakespeare to possess in the highest 
degree. 

215. Philip Massinger, 1583-1640.—Of the circumstances 
of Massinger*s life but little is known. He was the son of a 
retainer of the Earl of Pembroke, and born at Salisbury. He 
was at Oxford from 1602 to 1606, after which he came to 
London, associated with players and playwrights, and began 
to write for a living. There is an interesting document 
preserved to us which shows us the straits to which he and his 
fellows were only too often reduced, and confirms the asser¬ 
tion that Massinger collaborated with Fletcher. The letter 
referred to was sent from prison to Henslowe, the manager, 
and is believed to have been written about 1614. Thus it 
runs:— 

“ You uucierstand our unfortunate extremity, and I do not think 
you BO devoid of Christianity but that you would throw so much into 
the Thames as we request now of you, rather than endanger so many 
innocent lives. You know there is £10 more at least to be received of 
you for the play. Wc desire you to lend us £5 of that, which shall be 
allowed to you, without which we cannot be bailed, nor i play any more 
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till this be dispatched. It will lose you £20 ere the end of next week, 
besides the hindrance of the next new play. Pray, sir, consider our cases 
with humanity, and now give us cause to acknowledge you our true 
friend in time of need. . . . Your thankful and loving friends, 

“Nat, Field.’’i 

“ The money shall be abated out of the money that remains for the 
play of Mr. Fletcher and ours. 

“ Rob. Dabornb.” 

“ I have ever found you a true loving friend to me, and in so small a 
suit, it being honest, I hope you will not fail us. 

“ Philip Massenoeb.’* 

Though many of his plays are unfortunately lost to us, 
about a score have been preserved, of which among the most 
famous are the tragedies of The Virgin Martyr (written in 
conjunction with Dekker), The Duke of Milan, and The Roman 
Actor; and the comedies [i.e. plays which have not a tragic 
ending] of The Great Duke of Florence, The Maid of Honour, 
and A New Way to Pay Old Debts. Besides these he wrote 
The Bondman, The Renegado, The Picture, The Fatal Dowry 
(in conjunction with Field), The Unnatural Combat, The 
Guardian, A Very Woman, The City Madam, The Old Law 
(with Middleton and Rowley), and several others. Let us 
examine one of these plays somewhat closely, taking the 
comedy which contains Sir Giles Overreach, the most successful 
of Massinger’s creations. This is A New Way to Pay Old Debts. 

Sir Giles Overreach has taken advantage of the prodigality 
of his spendthrift nephew, Francis Wellborn, and, after 
supplying him with money for his extravagances, got mort¬ 
gages over his estates, from which he in due time ejects his 
nephew, who falls into the direst need. Wellborn, however, 
is befriended by Lady iVllworth, the widow of one whom he 
had formerly laid under deep obligations. Overreach is 
deluded into thinking that the wealthy wddow means to 
marry his victim, and as he counts in that event on despoiling 
him yet once more, he freely advances money to him. At the 
same time the grasping villain schemes to marry his fair 
daughter Margaret to Lord Lovell, who pretends to fall in 

'Field (1587-1633) collaborated with Massincer in The Fatal Dou*ry 
{and probably otlier plays), and is known as the author of Woman is a 
Weathercoclc and Amends for Ladies. 
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with his views in order to advance the suit of his page, young 
Allworth, Margaret’s lover. 

In the sequel the extortioner finds himself tricked out of 
his ill-gotten gains, his hopes of a great alliance for his daughter 
foiled, and his victim restored to prosperity. The sudden 
accumulation of these troubles drives him mad, and in the 
last act he is introduced raving impotently. “ I’ll fall to 
execution ! ” he cries, flourishing his sheathed sword before 
his successful antagonists:— 

“ Ha ! I am feeble ! 

Some undone widow sits upon mine arm, 

And takes away the use of *t; and my sword, 

(Jlued to my scabbard with wTongcd orplians* tears, 

Will not be drawn. Ha ! what are these ? Sure, hangmen 
That come to bind my hands, and then to drag me 
Before the judgment seat; now they are now shapes. 

And do appear like Furies, with steel whips 
To scourge my ulcerous soul. Shall I then fall 
Ingloriously and yield ? No; spite of Fate, 

I will be forced to hell like to myself. 

Though you were legions of accursed spirits. 

Thus would I fly among you ! 

He is consigned to custody as a lunatic, and Margaret and 
Allworth inherit his estates, restoring what is his own to 
Wellborn. The latter has now repented of his former follies, 
and obtains the help of Lovell (who marries Lady Allworth) 
to reinstate himself in the good opinion of the worthy. 
‘‘ There is,” he says, ** something else,” 

“ Beside the ro-possession of my land. 

And payment of my debts, that I must practise. 

I had a reputation, but ’twas lost 

In my loose course: and until I redeem it 

Some noble way, I am but half made up. 

It is a time of action; if your lordship 
Will please to confer a company upon me 
In your command, I doubt not in my service 
To my king and country, but I shall do something 
That may make me right again.** 

Hallam, who speaks of Sir Giles Overreach as an *’ original, 
masterly, inimitable conception,” declares that Massinger’s 
most striking excellence lies in his conception of character: 

“ In this I must incline to place him above Fletcher, and, if I 
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may venture to say it, even above Jonson; he is free from the 
hard outline of the one and the negligent looseness of the 
other.*’ Lamb praises Massinger for his “ good sense, rational 
fondness, and chastened feeling,” but admits that in “ the 
higher requisites of his art ” he is inferior to Ford and 
Webster. 

There are indeed plays in which Massinger moves our 
feelings by a pure and touching appeal; such are The Old Law, 
the theme of which is filial devotion, and The Virgin Martyr, 
of which the heroine is the sweet Saint Dorothea. But 
Massinger was much addicted to collaboration, and we can 
never be sure which scenes are from another hand. At times, 
as in The Unnatural Combat, he gives an unmitigated tragedy 
of blood. Massinger’s life and death are typical of many men 
of letters of his own and later days—•“ Toil, envy, want, the 
patron, and the jail.” Found (1640) dead in his bed in a state 
of utter destitution, he was charitably buried in the same grave 
at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, as the dramatist Fletcher, his 
only memorial being the unconsciously pathetic inscription 
in the parish register, “ Philip Massinger, a stranger.” 

216. John Ford, 1586-c. 1640.—Very little is known of Ford, 
except that he was a Devonshire man of good family, who 
studied Law at the Inner Temple, and wrote some prose and 
verse, and that he began hi.s career as a dramatist about 
1610. Lamb places Ford above Massinger, and along with 
Webster in the ” first order of poets.” Ford’s chief character¬ 
istic is his power over the imagination in dealing with things 
gloomy and terrible, and even monstrous. His genius as a 
writer of comedy is small; in Perkin Warbeck he tried the 
chronicle history play with indifferent success; it is his 
tragedies only that have given him any considerable name in 
our literature. Of these The Broken Heart is perhaps in all 
ways the finest, though some consider his greatest I^Iay 
’ Ti.'f Pity She's a Whore, which is marred by the unpleasantness 
of theme common in these later dramatists. 

In The Broken Heart, Calantha, the Princess of Sparta, 
whose death gives the play its name, is loved by Ithoeles and 
loves him; but Orgilus determines to prevent their union, for 

I.T. E.LIT. 13 
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Ithocles has forced his sister Pentbea, who was betrothed to 
himself, into an unhappy marriage with Bassanes. Penthea, 
though she pardons her brother, and even pleads his cause with 
Calantha, sinks beneath the weight of her misery and dies 
bewailing her and her lover’s hard fate. Orgilus then deter¬ 
mines and executes bloody vengeance upon Ithocles, for which 
he also perishes. Calantha, who has now inherited the 
kingdom, prays silently at the altar in presence of the dead 
body of her betrothed, and rises declaring that the gods are 
merciful: “ Now turn I to thee,” she cries, bending over the 
corpse, 

“ Thou shadow 

Of my contracted lord: bear witness all, 

I put my mother's wedding ring upon 
His finger; ’twas my fatlicr's last bequest: 

Thus I new marry him, whose wife I am; 

Death shall not separate us. O my lords, 

I but deceived your eyes %Wth antic gesture. 

When one news straight came huddling on another. 

Of death, and death, and death; still I danced forward. 

But it struck home, and here, and in an instant. 

Be such mere women, who with shrieks and outcries 
Can vow a present end to all their sorrows, 

Yet live to court new pleasures, and outlive them: 

They are the silent griefs which cut the heart strings; 

Lot me die smiling. . . . 

One kiss on these cold lips, my last 1 [/ti55C.9 Ithocles, 

. . . Command the voices 
Which wait at the altar now to sing the song 
I fitted for my end. 


t 


Chorus. 

First Voice. 
Second I'oicc. 
Third Voice. 
Chorus. 


Diroe. 

Glories, pleasures, pomps, delights, and ease 

Can but please 

The outward senses, w’hcn the mind 
Is or untroubled or by peace refined. 

Crowns may flourish and decay, 

Beauties shine, but fade away. 

Youth may revel, yet it must 
Lie down on a bed of dust. 

Karthly honoiirs flow' and waste, 

Time alone doth change and Inst. 

Sorrows mingled with contents prepare 

Ilest for care; 

Love only reigns in death, though art 
Can find no comfort for a broken heart." 
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217. James Shirley, 1596-1666.—“ The last of the great 
race ” of Elizabethan playwrights is James Shirley, a prolific 
author, who, though he has produced no single masterpiece 
entitling him to the highest praise, has yet left us a number of 
plays which make good his claim to rank high among our 
dramatists. Among the score and a half of plays of his 
which are preserved to us, his tragedy The Traitor is one of 
the best, while The Maid’s Revenge, Love’s Cruelty, and The 
Cardinal have been highly praised. Most of his' plays are, 
however, comedies; and of these The Ball, The Lady of 
Pleasure, and The Gamester may be mentioned. He has 
considerable lyrical facility, which he exhibits to advantage 
in his masques and elsewhere. The following Dirge from the 
Contention of Ajax and Ulysses has probably helped more than 
all his other work to preserve his name to the “ general 
reader ”;— 

“ The glories of our blood and state 

Are shadows, not substantial things; 

There is no armour against fate— 

Death lays his icy hand on kings. 

Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men with swords may reap the field. 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill; 

But their strong nerves at last must yield— 

They tame but one another still. 

Early or late 
They stoop to fate. 

And must give up their murmuring breath 

When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow— 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds; 

Upon Death’s purple altar now 

See where the victor-victim bleeds. 

Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossom in their dust.” 

Shirley was a diligent student of bi.s predecessors’ works, 
and seems to have acquired a thorough mastery over the arts 
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necessary to make a play pleasing to his audience. He had, 
however, says Hallam, no originality, no force in conceiving 
or delineating character, little of pathos, and less perhaps of 
wit. . . . But his mind was poetical; his better characters, 
especially females, express pure thoughts in pure language: 
he is never timid or affected, and seldom obscure; the incidents 
succeed rapidly, the personages are numerous, and there is a 
general animation in the scenes which causes us to read him 
with some pleasure. No 
good scene, could be found in Shirley; but he has many lines 
of considerable beauty.” 

218. General Survey of Drama.—Every literary movement 
seems to follow a fairly clearly defined course: first there is a 
period of preparation, then one of promise, next one of full 
achievement, and after that one of more or less gradual 
decline. This course is nowhere to be seen better than in the 
history of Elizabethan drama, using the term “ Elizabethan ” 
here more loosely than before to include the Jacobean and 
Caroline dramatists down to the closing of the theatres in 
1642. Udall, Still, and Sackville and Norton on the more 
classical side, and the authors of the history-, comedy-, and 
tragedy-moralities and of the Italian romantic dramas on the 
native and modern foreign side are the dramatists of the 
period of preparation; the University Wits fill the period of 
promise; with Shakespeare we reach the fullest achievement ; 
and then, even with the best work of Jonson, and Beaumont 
and Fletcher, begins the period of decline—at first the 
deterioration is slight, but by the time the Puritans shut up 
the theatres there were no new plays worth the acting. 

219. Types of Later Elizabethan Drama.—Before we con¬ 
sider this decline, let us enumerate the various types of 
drama of which we have seen examples in this chapter. The 
revenge play of Kyd is carried on by Chapman, by Shakespeare 
in Hamlctf by Beaumont and Fletcher (in The Maid's Tragedy 
and elsewhere), by Webster, and by Tourneur. Shake¬ 
spearian tragedy stands almost alone; between 1610 and 1642 
the main tragic veins, apart from the revenge play, are those 


very good play, nor possibly any very 
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of the romantic tragi-comecly like Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
A King and No King, a type which probably influenced 
Shakespeare in his latest plays Cymbeline, Pericles, and The 
Winter's Tale, and what may be called the horror tragedy, a 
type in which the wildest horrors are indulged in not always 
for their tragic value, but sometimes for mere sensationalism, 
a type seen in Massinger’s Virgin Martyr, in Ford’s Broken 
Heart, and in Shirley’s Cardinal. The unsuccessful classical 
tragedy of Jonson had little or no following, but the domestic 
tragedy was very popular for a brief while in tlie hands of 
Heywood. 

In comedy, the poetic spirit of romance is lost; in its place 
we have realistic comedy. In one direction there is Deicer’s 
realism, which still retains some sentiment and is not satiric, 
in The Shoemaker's Holiday; in another is Jonson’s satirical 
realism in the comedy of “ humours”; Chapman also tried 
the “ humours ” but without a definitely satirical purpose, 
and so did Beaumont and Fletcher, as in The Scornful Lady, 
with quite the opposite of a satirical purpose; and in the 
Jonsonian comedy so completely has the realism and satire 
sometimes replaced the earlier spirit of romantic comedy that 
we have the playwrights using their comic vein as a vehicle 
of their private quarrels. With the introduction of wit, as 
distinct from humour and to the subordination of “ humours,” 
the Jonsonian type further developed towards the comedy 
of manners. Again, comedy underwent yet another change 
with the use of the intrigue motive derived from Spanish 
drama; this blend of realism, “ humours,” and intrigue was 
practised by Fletcher. 

Nor does this exhaust the kinds of comedy, for there is the 
burlesque Knight of the Burning Pestle, too. And we should 
not forget that Shakespeare himself had early taken his part 
in the development of realistic comedy in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, which can be conveniently classed with plays like 
Bekker’s Shoemaker's Holiday, on the one hand, an<l plays of 

citizen’s wives,” like Easluxird Ho I (by Marston, Cha[)man, 
and Jonson), on the other. 

It remains to note the pastoral play, as rej)rcscnte(l by 
Jonson’s Sad Shejdierd and Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess, 
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and the survival of the chronicle history in Ford’s Perhin 
Warbeck, Except for the last-mentioned play the record of 
English historical drama in these years after 1600 is almost 
empty; we can add no play of importance except the 
Henry Vlll. of Shakespeare and Fletcher. This sudden 
neglect of our national history by the dramatists (and 
Drayton in poetry had no successor any more than did 
Shakespeare in drama) is one indication of that decline which 
we are now to examine. 

220. Loss of National Appeal.—While Beaumont and 
Fletcher were writing, the theatre was gradually, but surely, 
losing its hold on the middle and lower classes. In the 
historical plays of Shakespeare the spirit of England had found 
full expression; Shakespeare had spoken for all classes, and 
all classes had been among his audiences. But first Jonson, 
though still making in his great comedies a strong popular 
appeal, began to speak more particularly to the classically 
educated with his classical allusions and influences, and then 
Beaumont and Fletcher quite definitely w’rote their plays for 
courtiers, and with their wit and gallantry, their tales of 
intrigue and their insidious indecency, expressed the gentle¬ 
manly view of life, not the national view. So where, in 
Elizabeth’s reign, only the strictest Puritans had frowned on 
the theatre, now it began to lose its attraction for the majority 
and to appeal to a very narrow class. 

The tendency to flout the taste of the groundlings is no doubt 
to be discerned in the Knight of the Burning Pestle, although 
that play must surely have made the citizens laugh at them¬ 
selves and at its humour generally, for it has in itself a broad 
appeal. And we can also see the direction in which the drama 
was going, when we look at the masque; that form of entertain¬ 
ment was for the Court and the wealthy only, and for years 
the writing of masques drew Jonson away from the drama 
proper. 

221. Moral Decline.—Closely connected with this loss of a 
national appeal was the growth of immorality in the drama. 
Unpleasant themes such as incest and sexual infidelity were 
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freely adopted, and the very emphasis often placed on the 
virtue of chastity was unhealthy; moreover, there was an 
increasing indecency of language, as if the playwrights were 
deliberately trying to pander to the taste of a decadent 
audience. 

222. Unnatural Themes.—There was a tendency to 
unnatural and unpleasant themes in another direction too— 
in the tragedy of blood. Gorboduc had been restrained; Kyd 
had indulged in horrors with a healthy youthful relish for 
melodrama; but these later dramatists seem to have had a 
morbid taste for murder and madness. Webster, and 
perhaps Tournexix, had a true genius for horror, but Marston, 
Ford, and Shirley were not infrequently deliberate dramatic 
sensation-mongers. 

223. Pathos ajid Sentimentality.—A feature of the decline 
which can be correlated to the lowering of the moral tone is 
the appearance of pathos in tragedy, and of sentimentality in 
comedy for these qualities are born of a weakening of the 
moral force. Stark tragedy becomes too hard for these later 
dramatists and their audiences, and so the romantic tragi¬ 
comedies of Beaumont and Fletcher replace the unrelieved 
agony of the end of King Lear. Similarly Shakespeare softens 
his own tragic severity when he portrays a Leontes instead of 
an Othello, but in Shakespeare's case it is the natural mellow¬ 
ness of genius in its autumn, not the weakness of a soul which 
cannot rise to tragic heights—and yet, if this change on his 
part is due to the influence of Beaumont and Fletcher, we 
must assume that he is adapting himself to a weaker audience 
than his earlier one. In comedy, while realism and even 
grossness became usual, didactically and with little immorality 
though much grossness in Jonson, dccadently and immorally 
with Beaumont and Fletcher, sentimentality also betrayed 
the co-existing weakness. Shakespeare's great romantic 
comedies have sentiment, but it never passes into sentimen¬ 
tality; Dekker and Middleton in The Roaring Girl make the 
passage. But the strain of sentimentality in this period is 
not nearly so common as that of jjathos. 
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224. SxliaustioiL of Creative Spirit.—The increase of satire 
in drama is again an indication that the decay of the Eliza¬ 
bethan drama is approaching. Critical and creative genius 
may sometimes appear together, but it is more usual for a 
critical spirit to arise when the creative spirit has begun to be 
exhausted, and the highest creative genius is, as a rule, not 
critical. Thus Shakespeare’s romantic comedies are followed 
by Jonson’s comedy of “humours,” of which the basis is 
satirical, and Marston, too, uses the drama as a vehicle of 
satire. Moreover, Jonson is definitely didactic in intention, 
thus introducing a note quite alien to the romantic drama as 
practised by Shakespeare. Comedy after 1600, in fact, is 
rarely poetic in spirit. 

Gradually the exhaustion of the creative impulse becomes 
very evident. The University Wits had been largely inspired 
by the Latin dramatists, but they were workers in a new field; 
the Jacobean and Caroline dramatists, however, were 
inevitably oppressed by the achievements of their predeces¬ 
sors, which had been considerable both in bulk and in quality. 
It became diflicult for them to find fresh plots, even new 
variations of well-worn themes, or fresh characters. So, as 
has been pointed out, they sought to stimulate the appetites 
of play-goers by unnatural themes and indecent treatment. 


The dramatis personae were generally stock characters drawn 
without much subtlety, or any deep insight. 


225, Dramatic Technique.—In the matter of technique the 
decline was not consistent. On the one hand, the Jacobean 
and Caroline dramatists generally show an advance in con¬ 
struction, and sometimes in dialogue, but on the other we find 
a growing laxity in their blank verse. Shakespeare himself 
in his later plays admitted more and more weak and feminine 
endings, and the verse of The Tempest is often very like a rhyth¬ 
mical prose. The blank verse of Beaumont and Fletcher is 
similarly inclined to a free use of weak and feminine endings. 
In fact the “ mighty line ” of Marlowe, and the well-braced, 
tense verse of Shakespeare in his prime are lost, and as the 
fifteenth century followers of Chaucer failed to retain the 
secret of their master’s versification, so the later dramatists 
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were quite unable to recapture the vital quality of dramatic 
blank verse, though they never lost the art of the lyric. 

Thus by 1642 there was an all-round weakness in morals, 
plot, characterisation, and technique, and neither literature 
nor the stage had any real ground of complaint when the stage 
was sentenced to its decade or so of silence. 
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JACOBEAN AND CAROLINE POETRY. 

A.— Spenserians. 

226. Introduction,—Great though the influence of Spenser 
has been on our poetry, it was inconsiderable in the century 
following bis death. There are only three obvious Spenserians 
who carried on their master’s poetic tradition with any marked 
success, and they are Giles and Phineas Fletcher, and William 
Browne. '' 

227. Giles Fletcher, c. 1588-1623; Phineas Fletcher, c. 1582- 
1650.—Giles and Phineas Fletcher were cousins of the drama¬ 
tist and sons of Giles Fletcher whose Lida (1593) was one of 
the conventional series of love lyrics and sonnets. Giles wrote 
ChrisCs Victory and Triumph (IGIO), which has been described 
as a Miltonic poem treated in the manner of Spenser; it is 
written in a curious eight-line stanza, an adaptation of the 
Spenserian, it employs allegory, the versification is smooth, 
and there is even more than Spenser’s richness of imagery. 
Phineas wrote an allegory of the body and soul of man, The 
Purple Island (1633), in seven-line stanzas; its model is The 
Faerie QueenCy but the allegory is far less interesting than 
Spenser’s for want of a narrative element, and the smoothness 
and occasional somewhat faint beauty do not compensate for 
the weakness of theme. 

228. William Browne, 1591-c. 1643.—The poetry of Browne 

is a less obvious imitation of Spenser, but yet decidedly 
Spenserian in style and descriptive power. His Shepherd's 
Pipe appeared in 1614, and his Britannia's Pastorals in two 
instalments in 1613 and 1616, followed by a third, only printed 
in 1852. The Pastorals flow easily in the heroic couplet, and 
give a chanuing detailed picture of country life and the 
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countryside. 

Browne. 


Both Milton and 


[eats 


owed 


something to 


B.— The Metaphysical Poets. 

229. General Remarks.—The opinion formerly held that 
the English metaphysical poets derived their style from the 
example of such Continental writers as Marino in Italy and 
Gongora in Spain is no longer accepted. This new school of 
English poetry began, at the hands of Donne, early enough! 
todisprove the likelihood of such an influence, and there is no 
doubt that our metaphysical poetry is a purely native product. 
In fact, it was born of a quite natural reaction from the style 
of the Elizabethans, and it is the clearest sign in poetry of the 
disintegration which was bound to succeed the wonderful 
integrity of the Elizabethan period. 

Elizabethan poetry had a sweet, clear lyrical note; it was 
profuse with beauty and rich in melody; it was smooth and 
natural; without being careless, it had the happy grace which 
seems to have been achieved without straining. 

What more natural, considering the perversity of human 
nature, than that young poets should arise who affected to 
be weary of these poetical excellences? So, just as in our 
own century it became fashionable to deride the Victorians, 
Donne and his followers turned their backs scornfully on the 
poetic style of their elders. For diffuseness they substituted 
compression; the straightforward imagery and similes out of 
which the Elizabethans had wrought beauty the meta¬ 
physicals replaced by subtle and unexpected comparison.s; 
from description they turned to analysis; from a healthy 
acceptance of the world to a somewhat morbid brooding on 
religion, and a probing of their souls. Further, for smooth uess 
Donne substituted roughness of metre, and instead of ideal¬ 
istic, but often conventional, love poems he wrote realistic 
and cynical ones. And, as a result of this revolt, the meta- 
pbysicals developed more individual styles. We can dis¬ 
tinguish the poetry of Donne from that of Herbert, and 
Herberts from Crashaw’s, and so on, altogether more easily 
than we can distinguish the work of one Elizabethan poet 
from that of another. 
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It was Dr. Johnson who christened Donne and his followers 
the metaphysical poets. The suggestion, he took from 
Dryden’s statement, Donne affects the metaphysics,” and 
his criticism of these poets is to be found in his life of Cowley, 
which the student would do well to read. The name is not 
quite unfair, since the fondness of these poets for astonishing 
their readers with pieces of remote scholastic learning goes a 
long way to justify it, but there can be no doubt that Johnson 
chose it partly because there seems something contemptuous 
in the name, and Johnson’s attitude towards such rebels from 
poetic correctness could, on the whole, be no other than 
contemptuous. Thus his criticism of the metaphysicals gives 
us a poor opinion of them, because, while he had a keen eye 
for their faults, he was largely blind to their virtues. But, 
about their faults, allowing for his exaggeration, he is usually 
correct. Thus he says: 

“ The metaphysical poets were men of learning, and to show their 
learning was their whole endeavour; but, unluckily resolving to show it 
in rhyme, instead of writing poetry, they only wrote verses, and very 
often such verses as stood the trial of the finger better than of the ear; 
for the modulation was so imperfect, that they were only found to be 

verses by counting the syllables. ... 

“Their thoughts are often new', but seldom natural; they are not 
obvious, but neither are they just; and the reader, far from wondering 
that he missed them, wonders more frequently by what perverseness 
of industry they were ever found. . . . Their w'ish was only to say 
what they hoped had been nover said before.” 

If this were the whole truth, these poets would certainly 
deserve only to be forgotten. But we must make one modifica¬ 
tion even of the judgment just quoted: to be fair to Donne 
especially, it must be said that there was a reason for the 
irregularity of the verse—it was due to an attempt to adapt 
the rhythm to the meaning, so that the accent should fall in 
response to the demand of the emotion expressed and not 
merely to that of metrical law. Further, we must acknow¬ 
ledge the decided positive merits of these poets. Johnson 
himself admits: 

“ if they frequently threw away their wit upon false conceits, they 
likewise sometimes struck out unexpected truth: if their conceits were 
far-fetched, they were often worth the carriage. To write on their 
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plan» it was at least necessary to read and think. No man could bo 
born a metaphysical poet, nor assume the dignity of a writer, by descrip¬ 
tions copied from descriptions, by imitations borrowed from imitations, 
by traditional imagery, and hereditary similes, by readiness of rhyme, 
and volubility of syllables.” 

That is to say, they had originality and exercised their 
intellects. Moreover, their thought was often deep, and nearly 
always sincere. They saw beneath the surface of life, and 
illuminated the deeper places with revealing flashes, and, 
devoting their intellect and imagination to reflection upon 
God and their relation to Him, they produced what is by no 
means common in our literature, great religmus poetry. For 
religious poetry of such intensity and spiritual insight as this 
group of poets wrote we can turn elsewhere only to such 
isolated poets as Francis Thompson and Alice Meynell. 

230, John Donne, 1573-1631.—The founder, and the 

greatest poet of this school was Donne. Precociously iiitel- 
lectual he went very early to Oxford; in 1592 he was admitted 
at Lincoln’s Inn. In 1596 he sailed with the Earl of Essex on 
the latter’s expedition to Cadiz. He travelled on the conti¬ 
nent, dissipating a fortune left him by his father, and was 
secretary in England to Sir Thomas Egerton, Keeper of the 
Great Seal. In 1601 he made a secret marriage, which 
brought him into trouble at the time, but which proved very 
happy and changed his life for the better. In the following 
years he was brought nearer and nearer to the Church until, 
in 1615, at the express wish of James I., he took holy orders. 
In 1621 he became Dean of St. Paul’s, where he was famous 
for his sermons. 

As no collected edition of Donne’s poetry was published 
until 1633, two years after his death, we are left in doubt as 
to the exact chronology of his work. It would seem, however, 
that he l)egan to write at least as early as 1593. His witty, 
thoughtful, but rugged satires (see p. 90) may probably be 
assigned to 1593-8, and his companion poems Sform and Calm 
belong most likely to 1596, being the fruit of the Cadiz 
expedition. His work can, however, Ik* roughly classified: 
thus we have his love poetry up to about 1601 followed, from 
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about 1605, by his religious poetry, -vvliich was preluded by 
his reflective, but not definitely religious poetry, and akin 
to the reflective poems are his elegies. Further, it must 
noted that the unpublished poetry was. nevertheless well 
known to his literary contemporaries long before his death, 
and exercised no small influence on them. 

Donne^s love poems are divided by his marriage. Ihose 
written before it betray the young man cast loose upon the 
stream of the senses and emotions with little rudder or anchor 
of the conscience. Gone are the Platonic vision of Spenser s 
hymns, and the pretty Petrarchan conventions of the sonnet¬ 
eers*, in their place we have realism, and in these earliest 
lyrics often too sensual and gross a realism, joined to a 
bitter, mocking cynicism. The note suggests the young poet 
in a mood not very different from that which drew from 
Shakespeare the sonnet beginning 

** The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 
Is lust in action.” 

In fact, the key-note is sincerity, and that sincerity rernains 
in the mellow, purer love songs which followed his marriage, 
and whose tone finds admirable expression in these lines from 

The Amnversart /:—- 

“ Only our love hath no decay; 

This no to-morrow hath, nor yesterday; 

Running it never runs from us away, 

Bxit truly keeps his first, last, everlasting day.” 

The longer, serious reflective poetry of Donne consists 
chiefly of The Progress of The Soul (1601) and The Anatoyny 
of the World (1611). The former seeks to trace the progress of 
a soul supposed to reside in Eve’s apple up through the 
vegetable, mineral, and animal kingdoms to man; it shows 
the perverse ingenuity of a young and learned poet, serious 
but sceptical. The latter is an elegy in origin, but it expands 
to form a kind of sequel to the former, for Donne, now nearing 
the time of his conversion, is here far more Christian and goes 
on to contemplate the progress of the soul to the next worm. 
As poetry the Anatomy is tedious with its tortuous thought, 
awkward expression, and uneven, prosaic rhythm. 
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^"^onne’s Divine Poems are a record of the varying moods 
of his spiritual life. He broods with his subtle, penetrating 
intellect and his fiery, intense imagination upon the problems 
of faith and sin. His submission to God is not one given 
lightly, but, when it is given, it is rendered with absolute 
completeness. Thus in lines which throb, almost one might 
say growl, with passion, he adjures God:— 

“ Batter ray heart, three-person’d God; for you 
As yet but knock, breathe, shine and seek to mend; 

That I may rise and stand, o’erthrow me, and bend 
Your force to break, blow, burn and make me new.’* 

Yet he has his moods, too, when he does not hesitate to face 
God boldly with questions: then he will ask: “ If serpents 
envious cannot be danin*d, alas ! why should I be ? ” 

Apart from the intellectual, emotional, and imaginative 
qualities already indicated, the chief characteristics of Donne’s 
verse arc his obscurity, his inequality, and his violence. The 
obscurity is due partly to the fact that, like Shakespeare in his 
later days, Donne has deeper thoughts than words will readily 
convey, and that he tries to express them in too few words, 
and partly to his “ metaphysical ” indulgence in difficult 
“ conceits.” Among his simpler, but ridiculous conceits are 
the well-known comparison of a pair of lovers to a pair of 
compasses, and the lines 

“ Our eye-beams twisted, and did thread 
Our eyes upon one double string.” 

His inequality is annoying and perverse; many a time he 
will begin a poem smoothly and beautifully, only to continue 
harshly and obscurely. One lyric, for example, begins:— 

” I long to talk with some old lover's ghost, 

Who died before the god of love was born,” 

and continues with such lines as:— 

” His office was indulgently to fit 
Actives to passives. Correspondency 
Only his subject was.” 

His violence, for one can hardly give it any other name, 
is, however, perhaps more of a virtue than a fault. Startling 
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as his abrupt and unusual phrases often are, they harmonise 
with his thought and emotion. 

To sum up Donne, it is not far from the truth to call him 
a lesser Browning of the s eventeenth centnxy. Ben Jonson 
said that he 'was “the first poet in the world in some things,” 
that “for not keeping of accent (he) deserved hanging,” and 
that “through not being understood, he would perish.” 

231. George Herbert, 1593-1633.—George Herbert, de¬ 
scended from the Earls of Pembroke, was in early life a scholar, 
but an ambitious one with an eye to Court preferment. From 
1619 to 1627 he was Public Orator of Cambridge University. 
But in his last years he was turned towards religion; in 1626 
he was ordained, and from 1630 till his death held the living 
of Bemerton, near Salisbury. There he was noted for his 
saintly life, and we are told: “ some of the meaner sort did so 
love him, that they would let their plough rest when Mr. 
Herbert’s saints’-bell rung to prayers, that they might also 
oiler their devotions to God with him.” 

His poetry was published in 1633 as The Temple. In it, 
said Herbert, was to be found “ a picture of the many spiritual 
conflicts wliich have passed betwixt God and my soul before 
I could subject mine to the will of Jesus my master; in whose 
service I have now found perfect freedom.” Here we have 
the strong personal note as in Donne, and as a poet Herbert 
was considerably influenced by Donne. Thus his work is 
often marred by metaphysical conceits; one of his poems, 
Prayer, for example, consists of a mere string of images in 
which i>rayer is successively called “ the church’s banquet,’ 
“ God’s breath in man returning to his birth,” “ the soul in 
paraphrase, heart in pilgrimage,” “ Christ-side-piercing spear, 

“ exalted manna,” and so on. Like Donne he will sometimes 
spoil a clear smooth poem by harsh obscurity. But Herbert’s 
poetry is generally more musical than Donne’s, and Donne s 
violence is rare. In fact though Herbert is deep and sincere, 
he has not Donne’s intensity of emotion or his subtle and 
penetrating mind; his characteristics are rather unaffected, 
serene piety, and human .sympathy, leavened with humour. He 
uses many lyrical forms, and often shows considerable artistry. 
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Probably the poem which best shows his spirit and his 
poetic gift is Virtue :— 

“ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridal of the earth and sky. 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night. 

For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue, angry and brave. 

Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye. 

Thy root is ever in its grave. 

And thou must die. 

Sweet spring, full of sweet days and roses, 

A box where sweets compacted lie. 

My music shows ye have your closes. 

And all must die. 

Only a sweet and virtuous soul. 

Like seasoned timber, never gives; 

But though the whole world turn to coal, 

Then chiefly lives.*' 

Here we have Herbert’s quiet beauty, his clearness and his 
smoothness, and a typical jarring conceit in the last stanza. 

232. Richard Crashaw, c. 1613—1649.—Crashaw was a Fellow 

till lie was ejected from his fellow¬ 
ship in 1643 by the Puritan Commissioners for refusing to 
accept the Covenant. Then he went to France and entered 
the Church of Rome. He died in Italy in 1649 at Loretto, 
having just been appointed a Canon of Loretto. 

Crashaw’s Ste'ps to the Temple, with Delights of the Muses, 
^peared in 1646. The first part of the title is reminiscent of 
Herberts poetry, but Crashaw owes little or nothing to 
Herbert, though one of his poems is in praise of him. Like 
ilonne and Herbert, however, Crashaw indulges freely in 
metaphysical conceits, and like them he wrote great religious 
poetry. The posthumous Carmen Deo Nostro (1652) acklcrl 
many poems. The Wee-per, that i.s Mary Magdalene, i.s a fair 
example of a poem rendered ridiculous by conceits: here 
we have tears spoken of as a “ brisk cherub’s . . . breakfast” 

1 angels gather in bottles, and the weeper’s eyes are 
described as 

fwo walkinj; bath^; two wecpitig motions; 
lortable, and compendious oceans.** 

I.T. E. LIT. 
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In fact, Crashaw is very unequal. He has true poetic fire 
and can soar far above the plane of Herbert, but he cannot 
long sustain these passionate flights. At his best he cannot 
be excelled, as in the following apostrophe in his Flaming 
Heart of Saint Teresa :—• 

O thou undaunted daughter of desires ! 

By all thy dower of lights and fires; 

By all the eagle in thee, all the dove; 

By all thy lives and deaths of love; 

By thy large draughts of intellectual day. 

And by thy thirsts of love more large than they; 

By all thy brim-filled bowls of fierce desire; 

By thy last morning's draught of liquid fire; 

By the full kingdom of that final kiss 

That seized thy parting soul, and sealed thee His; 

By all the heavens thou hast in Him 

(Fair sister of the seraphim !) 

By all of Him we have in thee; 

Leave nothing of myself in me. 

Let me so read thy life, that I 

Unto all life of mine may die ! 

But such a magnificent passage as this is balanced by much 
dull and conceited verse. Yet his Hymn to Saint Teresa^ 
“ writ when the author was yet a Protestant/’ contains much 
good poetry, musical, rich, and passionate. 

The preceding remarks apply to Crashaw’s religious poetry. 
In his secular verse, named in the title Delights of the Muses, 
he resembles the Cavalier lyrists. Here we have the graceful 
courtly strain of lyric exemplified in his well-known Wishes 
to his Supposed MistresSy and in such a poem as the one 
beginning: 

“ Come, and let us live, my dear, 

Let us love, and never fear 
What the sourest fathers say." 

233. Henry Vaughan, 1622-1695,—Vaughan, born in Brecl^ 
nockshire of an old Welsh family, was educated at Oxford, and 
for a while studied law in London. His royalist sympathies 
precluding advancement at the bar, he returned to Wales 
and settled down as a country physician, living very much 
the life of a recluse. His Olor Iscanus (the Swan of Usk) ot 
1651 is weak, artificial secular verse, though showing a love 
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of nature. It had not been published with the poet’s consent, 
for by then Vaughan had undergone a religious conversion 
and dismissed these early poems as “ lewd pieces.*’ The 
change in his outlook he ascribed largely to Herbert, saying: 

the first that with any effectual success attempted a diversion 
of this foul and overflowing stream was the blessed man Mr. 
George Herbert.** 

The poems by which Vaughan is remembered are contained 

in Silex Schitillans, which appeared in two parts in 1650 and 

1655 respectively. This is largely religious in inspiration, and 

its title is significant, for the emblem on the title page reveals 

its meaning to be a heart of flint burning and bleeding under 

the stroke of a thunderbolt and so throwing off sparks. To 

Herbert s influence are due the metaphysical conceits, as in 

the image “ stars shut up shop ** when the poet is describing 

dawn. Moreover, several of Vaughan’s poems, like Herbert’s, 

are devoted to church festivals. Again he sometimes 

imitates Herbert s whimsicality and homeliness of expression. 

But when he ceases to follow his master closely, he rises to 

fine poetry. He is at his best when he deals with the themes 

of childhood, and of communion with nature and with 

eternity. In The Retreat he preludes Wordsworth’s Ode on 

the Intimations of Immortality, for Vaughan has the same sense 

of the pure happiness of the white-souled child fresh from a 
celestial home who feels 
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. through all this fleshly dress 

Bright shoots of everlastingness.” 

These ideas are found too in Childhood, of which 
says:— 

“ I cannot reach it; and my striving eye 
Dazzles at it, as at eternitv.” 

Like Wordsworth, too, he feels nature’s infinite beauty, 

and Vaughan sees nature as symbolical of God. Anionfr tbe 

best of his other poems are The World, containing the ”na.T- 
nihcent image ” 


” I saw r^ternity the other ruLdit 

Like a great ring of pure anrl endless light. 
All calm as it was bright.” 
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Peace (“ My soul, there is a country Far beyond the stars 
Friends Departed (“ They are all gone into the world of 
light ! ”), Man, and The Waterfall. Such poems as these 
compensate for the dullness and inequality found in his work 
as in that of the poets previously discussed. 


234. Thomas Traherne, c. 1636-1674.—The poems of 
Traherne and his prose Centuries of Meditations remained in 
manuscript until the present century, but they contain sonie 
of the finest of the mystical religious poetry common to this 
school of poets. Traherne is not particularly metaphysical, 
but in mood and theme he is close to Vaughan. He idealised 
childhood and had the same radiant childhood vision of a 
world of glory and wonder; he perceived keenly the beauty 
of nature, and felt that it spoke to him of God—in fact, he 
held that we do not understand God until the beauty of this 
visible creation has thrilled our whole being to a spiritual 
response. Like Wordsworth he experienced the exalted calm 
and joy that possess soul and body when the eyes of the spirit 
are opened. Slightly careless though his verse sometimes is, 
it often achieves a liquid simplicity of rare charm. His prose 
can hardly be considered apart from his verse, because in its 
expression of his spiritual perceptions it reaches the level of 
poetry both in quality and content, and is indeed often the 

finer expression. 


235. Abraham Cowley, 1618-1667.—The last outstanding 
metaphysical poet is Cowley, in discussing whom Dr. Johnson, 
as we have mentioned, gave his view of the metaphysicals. 
Cowley^s early Poetical Blossoms (1633) is weakly inspired by 
Spenser. The Mistress (1647), however, is strongly meta- 
Dhvsical; it is a collection of love poems in which the love is 
cold and artificial; Dr. Johnson says: “Cowley’s Mistress 
has no power of seduction. . . Her beauty and absence, 
her kindness and cruelty, her disdain and inconstancy, produce 
no correspondence of emotion. . . . The compositions are 
such as might have been written for penance by a hermit. 
Moreover, Cowley was very learned, and the learned conceits 
are both ridiculous and wearisome. 
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Next came his Miscellayiies (1656). These contain so-called 
Pindaric Odes, a term used merely to justify what Johnson 
calls “ lax and lawless versification serious poems such as 
elegies; light bantering poems such as his drinking songs and 
the delicious Chronicle, in which he runs through the list of 
his lovers—a poem praised by Johnson as “ unrivalled and 
alone for its gaiety, facility, and “ dance of words and 
the Davidcis. This last is a fragment of an epic in heroic 
couplets on the Biblical theme of David and Jonathan; it is 
dull, padded out, weak in narrative, and full of long speeches, 
but it is important because here we see Cowley forsaking the 
metaphysical style and advancing to the classical style of 
Waller and Denham, which is to come to perfection in Dryden 
and Pope. 

Thus Cowley is a transitional poet, turning in this and some 
other later poems to the clearness and correctness of the 
couplet. Cowley as an essayist is discussed in Chap. XVIII. 


236. The Mystical Strain,—Some of the metaphysicals are 
often called mystical poets. Their being called mystical, 
however, has no necessary connection with their metaphysical 
qualities; it is by virtue of their style that they are meta¬ 
physical, but by virtue of their spiritual quality that they are 
mystical. Mysticism consists in apprehension of the spiritual 
world; in a sense of the unity of all life; in a conviction that 
the spiritual world is alone the real world, and that the things of 
this world are mere shadows, at best symbols, of the spiritual 
realities. The mystic is one whose spiritual vision is strong 
enough to pierce through these shadows and interpret these 
synil>oIs; he thus enters into^ a communion with the eternal 
spirit of the universe, and by the power of the divinity in his 
own soul is linked with the all-embracing spirit, which, if he 
is religious, he hails as God. 


Thus the distinguishing mark of the true mystic is intensity 
of spiritual experience—in ecstasy he stands “a nak(Kl soul 
m the sight of . . . the All, the Only, the Whole, the Ever¬ 
lasting.** Perhaps the supreme expression of the mystical 
mood in English poetry is in Wordsworth’s Lines Written 
above Tintern Abbey^ Avherc he speaks of— 
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“ that serene and blessed mood. 

In which the affections gently lead us on.— 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things.** 

Thus the reason why some of the metaphysical poets are 
justly called mystical is evident. Donne, Herbert, Crashaw, 
Vaughan, and Traherne all have experienced this sense of 
communion with God; they have seen Him with the eyes of 
the spirit, and their poetry is again and again the expression 

of their spiritual experiences. 


c. _Ben Jonson and the Cavalier Lyrists. 

237. A Classical Tendency.— While one or two poets took 
Spenser as their master, and the metaphysicals reacted from 
the Elizabethans in their strained style and note of religious 
e.xperience, there was in the first half of the seventeenth 
century a healthy and even flow of song which, while retaining 
the Elizabethan lyrical spirit, possessed less spontaneity and 
was produced with more conscious poetic craftsmansnip. 
These Jacobean and Caroline lyrists did not sing 
naturally as their forerunners; they had lost the hrst nn 
careless rapture, and though their poems are easy, graceiui, 
and generally natural, they strike us as being wrought wito 
more^ attention to polish and elegance. The ‘i>^®rence is 
indeed hardly to be marked in many a lyric, but, however 
faint it is, we are on the whole right in discerning it nearly a 

the time. 


238. Ben Jonson.—The head of this lyrical school was 
Jonson, whose songs arc often as sweet as those of any of the 
Elizabethans, and who has left us many examples of his power 
scattered throughout his plays and masques, and m ms 
miscellaneous poems entitled The Forest and Underwoods. 
There are his Witches’ Charm (“ The owl is abroad the cat 
and the toad ”), the Hymn to Diana (“ Queen and huntress. 
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chaste and fair ”), To Celia (“ Drink to me only with thine 
eyes and the dainty song in E'picoene^ 

“ Still to be neat, still to be drest. 

As you were going to a feast; 

Still to be powdered, still perfumed; 

Lady, it is to be presumed. 

Though art’s hid causes are not found, 

All is not sweet, all is not sound. 

Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free: 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me 
Than all the adulteries of art; 

They strike mine eyes, but not my heart.” 

And there are several others of like charm. 

The verses of Latin lyrists such as Horace and Martial are 
often in Jonson's mind, and sometimes he will take the idea 
of a classical lyric and expand it into English. In this 
difference of artistic approach we get the secret of that shade 
of difference just referred to—the slight but perceptible change 
from the lyrical note of Shakespeare or Dekker. 

239. Robert Herrick, 1591—1674.—The chief of those who 
called themselves sons of Ben was Herrick; he has a little 
Prayer to Ben Joyison in which he invokes “ Saint Ben, to aid 
(him.)” Educated at Cambridge, he held from 1629 until 
his ejection by the Puritans in 1647 the living of Dean Prior 
in Devonshire; then, until his restoration in 1662, he lived in 
Westminster, and he published his poetry in 1648 as Hesperides 
and Noble Numbers. 

The best idea of the contents of Hesperides —the title 

Children of the West ” is due to his having written the poetry 
in the country solitude of Devonshire—can best be given by 
quoting Herrick’s own words:— 

“ I sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds, and bowel's. 

Of April, May, of June, and July-flowers: 

I sing of maypoles, hock-carts, wassails, wakes. 

Of bridegrooms, brides, and of their bridal-cakes. 

I W'Hte of youth, of love, and have access 
By these to sing of cleanly-wantonness. 
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I sing of dews, of rains, and piece by piece 
Of balm, of oil, of spice, and ambergris. 

I sing of times trans-shifting; and I writ© 

How roses first came red, and lilies white. 

I write of groves, of twilights, and I sing 
The court of Mab, and of the fairy-king. 

I write of hell; I sing, and ever shall, 

Of heaven, and hope to have it after all.” 

It would be bard to say that Herrick excels in dealing with 
one kind of theme more than with another. His lyrics “ of 
love . . . and cleanly-wantonnessare delightful; he has a 
bevy of lovers—Julia, Anthea, Perilla, Hianeme, and others 
and he writes to and upon all of them with equal lightness 
and grace. Hi s note is not that of passion but one of adoring 
gallantry. He delights in purely physical beauty, and 
portrays it with the love of a worshipper and the skill of an 
artist. Nor does he neglect to celebrate the pretty dresses, 

as well as the lovely features of his fair friends. 

Herrick had a genuine love of the country too. He liked 
the town, and sometimes would write of his Devon life as ^ a 
long and irksome banishment,” but his commoner expression 
of his pleasure in the simple joys of the countryside strikes 
one as sincere. In two poems, one A Country Life addressed 
to his brother, and the other The Country Life addressed to 
Mr. Porter, he praises with obvious relish the beauties ot 
nature, and the quiet peaceful content of rural life. 

In particular, he loved flowers, and many are the lyrics 
devoted to daffodils, violets, tulips, and others. But^perhaps 
his most delightful vein, born of his Devonshire exile,^ 
lies in his fairy poetry; the dainty minuteness of Oberon s 
Feast and Oberon^s Palace reminds us of Drayton and 

^^All this open rejoicing in the pleasant things of life has led 
some to speak of Herrick’s “ paganism,” but there is a clean 
freshness about his verse even if there is nothing particular y 
Christian in Hesperides. Yet there is in several of his best 
lyrics a strain of melancholy, a recollection of the transience 
and decay of earthly delights, which often recalls the Roman 
poet Horace. We find it especially in the best known of his 
songs, such as “ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may, 
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daffodils, we weep to see you waste away so soon,’^ and 
“ CoTinna's gone a-Maying^ 

In Noble Numbers, however, Herrick turns to religious 
poetry. Yet the tone is not very far removed from that of 
Hesferides. He laments his sinfulness, but it is not in the 
intense spiritual poetry of Donne or Herbert. Calling upon 
“ his angry God ” he is sure that God’s anger cannot long 
endure; when he writes on the birth of Christ there is none of 
Crashaw’s passionate adoration. Instead, we find Herrick 
thanking God for the pleasures of life;— 

“ ’Tis Thou that crown’st ray glittering hearth 
With guiltless mirth; 

And giv’st me wassail bowls to drink. 

Spic’d to the brink.** 

And in Noble Numbers, which is a thin volume compared 
with the secular, we have that easy grace and dainty charm 
which characterise the other poems. Thus there is the 
delightful little poem To his Saviour, a Child; a Present, by 
a Child, beginning:— 

“ Go, pretty child, and bear this flower 
Unto thy little Saviour; 

And tell Him, by that bud now blown, 

He is the Rose of Sharon known: 

When thou hast said so, stick it there 
Upon his bib, or stomacher.” 

In all Herrick’s work there is a poetic craftsmanship worthy 
of a “ son of Ben.” He shows marked versatility in the use 
of lyrical measures, and always there are the classical qualities 
of conciseness and lucidity. His manuscripts show that he 
subjected his verse to careful revision. 


240. Thomas Carew, 15957-1639?—Carew was a courtly 
poet, employed at the court of Charles I. He wrote a masque 
Coelum Britannicum (1634), but it is by the lyrics In it and by 
his other light occasional poems that he lives. They are some 
of the daintiest and most finely executed songs of the time, 
and like those of Herrick and Jonson they combine grace and 
freedom with something of the strictness and careful polish 
of Jonson’s “ classical ” inspiration. His muse turns away 
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from the serious things of his time to produce elegant trifles 
such as the verses on A Fly that Flew into my ^istress^ Fye, 
He is a gay lover like Herrick, gathering his rosebuds while 
he may. Tj’-pical of his finished grace is the song, whose first 
two stanzas are:— 

“ Ask me no more where Jove bestows. 

When June is past, the fading rose; 

For in your beauty’s orient deep 
These flowers, as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day; 

For in pure love heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair.” 

241. Sir John Suckling, 1609-1642.—Suckling resembles 
Carew. His life was spent in courts and battlefields; a 
devoted adherent of the royalist cause, he incurred the anger 
of the Long Parliament, fled to Prance, and there, after much 
affliction, took his own life. His verses were written as a 
relaxation, in the courtly, scholarly fashion of his day, and 
were for the most part not printed in his lifetime. 

They are few in number, and a good many are trivial, but 
some half-dozen are delightful samples of the style of the 
“ amorous courtier.’’ These are the graceful and flowing 
Ballad upon a Wedding, the gracefully cynical “Why so pale 
and wan, fond lover? ” and “ Out upon it, I have loved three 
whole days together !” and the similar “I prithee send me 
back my heart.” From the Ballad we quote these lines:— 

” Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 

As if they feared the light; 

But oh ! she dances such a w'ay. 

No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight \ 

* * * * 

O’ th’ sudden up they rise and dance; 

Then sit again and sigh and glance; 

Then dance again and kiss: 

Thus several wa3^s the time did pass. 

Till every woman wished her place. 

And every man wished his.” 
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242. Richard Lovelace, 1618-1658.—Lovelace, like Carew 
and Suckling, belonged to “ the mob of gentlemen who wrote 
with ease.’’ He too was a royalist who suffered for the king. 
He lives by his two lyrics, To Liicasta^ on going to the Wars^ 
and To Althea from Prisony both too well known to need 
quoting, and showing the same graceful artistry as the lyrics 
of all this school. 

D.—Waller, Denham, and Davenant. 

243. Waller and Denham.—The “ Sons of Ben,” while 

having a classical sense of form and on the whole sufficient 
restraint to abjure the conceits of the metaphysicals, retained 
something of the Elizabethan spirit. We now turn to the 
definite forerunners of the correct post-Restoration poets, 
Denham and Waller, whose new note we have already observed 
to be sounded by Cowley too. 

Waller and Denham inaugurated the school of correct¬ 
ness,” and for years afterwards they were hailed as the 
reformers of English verse. Dryden, in particular, has spoken 
with what seems to us excessive generosity in their praise; 
thus we hear from Dryden that “ our numbers were in their 
nonage till these last appeared”; and again: “the excel¬ 
lence and dignity of rhyme were never fully known till Mr. 
Waller taught it; he first made writing easily an art, first showed 
U3 to conclude the sense most commonly in distichs, which in 
the verse of those before him runs on for so many lines that the 
reader is out of breath to overtake it. This sweetness of Mr. 
Waller’s lyric poesy was afterwards followed in the epic by 
Sir John Denham in his Cooper’s Hilly which, for the majesty 
of the style, is and ever will be the exact standard of good 
writing.” 

244. The Heroic Couplet. —Before discussing these poets 
individually, it is necessary to make clear in what their 
treatment of the decasyllabic rhyming couplet dift'crcd from 
earlier treatment of it, for their treatment is the “ classical ” 
one which we shall sec in Dryden and Pope. 

The Classical versifier practically made a stanza of every 
two lines; he did not let the sense and granwnaticai structure 
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of one couplet run on into the next without a very definite break 
at the end of the second line, and he closed each separate 
line as far as possible with a natural pause; he avoided lines 
of more than ten syllables, and he adhered to the normal 
type of the decasyllabic line (five iambs), contenting himself 
with the variations possible within that limit. 

The Romantic writer, on the other hand, constantly makes 
use of the overflow [enjambement] from one line and one 
couplet to another, and is at no pains to make a pause at the 
close of a line; and he generally regards number of accents so 
much more than number of syllables, that lines of more than 

ten syllables are tolerably frequent. 

A specimen or two of each will make this difference in form 
obvious at once. Let us take a few lines from Ben Jonson:— 

“ And though thou hadst small Latin and less Greek, 

From thence to honour thee, I would not seek 
For names, but call forth thundering Aeschylus, 

Euripides and Sophocles to us, 

Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead. 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread 

And shake a stage; or when thy socks were on, 

Leave thee alone for a comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 

Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 

Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to show. 

To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time t 
And all tlxc Muses still were in their prime. 

When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 
Our cars, or like a Mercury to charm ! 

Or again, as better illustrating “irregular”^ pauses and 
overflows, let us consider these lines of Chapman s: 

Lately in Delos (with a charge of men 
Arrived, that rendered me most wretched then. 

Now making me thus naked), I behold 
The burthen of a palm, whose issue swelled 
About Apollo’s fane, and that put on 
A grace like thee; for Earth had never none 
Of all her sylvan issue so adorned. 

Into amaze my very soul was turned. 

To give it observation; as now thee 
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To view, O virgin, a stupidity 
Past admiration strikes me, joined with fear 
To do a suppliant's duo, and press so near 
As to embrace thy knees." 

If we compare these lines with a specimen of Waller’s work, 
we can see easily enough the meaning of Dryden’s saying, 
that Waller “ first made writing easily an art, first showed us 
to conclude the sense most commonly in distichs [couplets], 
which in the verse of those before him runs on for so many 
lines together that the reader is out of breath to overtake it.” 
This is from Waller’s jubilation On the Princess escape at St. 
Andero, and it is given merely as an illustration of the treat¬ 
ment of the metre:— 

“ While to his harp divine Arion sings 
The loves and conquests of our Albion kings; 

Of the fourth Edward was his noble song. 

Fierce, goodly, valiant, beautiful, and young; 

He rent the crown from vanquished Edward's head, 

Raised the white rose, and trampled on the red; 

Till Love triumphing o'er the victor’s pride. 

Brought Mans and Warwick to the conquered side. 

« ♦ * ♦ « 

Ah ! spare your sword, where beauty is to blame. 

Love gave the affront, and must repair the same. 

When France shall boast of her whose conquering eyes 
Have made the best of English hearts their prize." 

And this is from Denham’s Cooper's Hill :— 

" Under his proud survey the city lies. 

And like a mist beneath a hill doth rise. 

Whose state and wealth, the business and the crowd. 

Seems at this distance but a darker cloud. 

And is to him who rightly things esteems. 

No other in effect but what it seems." 

245. Edmund Waller, 1606-1687.—Waller, after being 
educated at Eton and Cambridge, entered Parliament, of 
which he was a Member for the greater part of his life. In 
the troubles between King and Parliament he leant first to 
Parliament, and then plotted on the royalist side; for this, 
though he gave iiis fellow-plotters away, he was banished 
and withdrew to Paris, where he published a volume of poems 
in 1615. In 1051 he returned to England by Cromweirs 
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influence, and after the Restoration he re-entered Parliament 
and stayed there till his death, noted, even when eighty, for 
his lively, witty speeches. 

“ His political and poetical life,” says Dr. Johnson, “ began 
nearly together. In his eighteenth year he wrote the poem 
On the Prince's Escape at Andero, a piece which justifies 
the observation . . . that he attained, by a felicity like 
instinct, a style which perhaps will never be obsolete. ... 
His versification was in his first essay such as it appears in his 
last performance.” An example of this versification, so 
admired by his successors but now long obsolete,” we have 
just quoted above. Such verses have the smoothness and 
finish and the neat closing of the sense with the line that 
are characteristic of the writers of “correct” classical verse. 
This type of couplet had been written before, but not so well 
as by Waller, who undoubtedly deserves the credit for starting 

this new movement. . 

All Waller’s poems belong to the class called “ occasional. 

Some are serious, as Tlie Battle of the Summer Islands, The War 
with Spain, the Panegyric on Cromwell and the verses on 
the restoration of Charles II., but it is not by his longer 
poems in couplets that Waller is remembered, but by his 
lyrics. Many of these are the love lyrics to Sacharissa, 
Lady Dorothea Sidney, whom he courted unsuccessfully in 
1035. In these he does not strike the note of passion, and he 
is far removed from the roughness and obscurity of the 
metaphysicals, though he has something of their fantasy in 
imagery; instead he is light, graceful, smooth, clear and 
concise, writing like a polished gentleman in little above the 
ordinary language that such a man would naturally employ. 
Many of his poems are too trivial in matter to be preserved 
merely by their easy artistry, but the two lyrics To a Girdle 
and Go lovely rose at least will always be remembered, while 
in a more serious vein are the admirable verses on Old Age. 

“ The sesis are quiet when the winds give o'er; 

So calm are we when passions arc no more; 

Kor then we know how vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things so certain to be lost. 

Clouds of affection from our younger eyes 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries. 
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The sours dark cottage, battered and decayed. 

Lets in new light through chinks that time hath made; 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 
As they draw near to their eternal home: 

Leaving the Old, both worlds at once they view 
That stand upon the threshold of the New.” 

The last six lines are an example of the true metaphysical 
strain at its best. 

246. Sir John Denham, 1615-1669.—Denham was a royalist 
who fought on the King’s side, attended the Queen in Paris, 
and was employed on different missions; during the Common¬ 
wealth he suffered for his loyalty, but he was rewarded at the 
Restoration. As we have seen, he is always classed with 
Waller as one of the two great forerunners of the classical 
school. In the classical style his poetry is the complement 
of Waller’s, as Pope implies when he bids us— 

“ praise the easy vigour of a line, 

Where Denham’s strength, and Waller’s sweetness join.” 

Denham was the disciple of Waller, but according to 
Johnson Denham “ is deservedly considered as one of the 
fathers of English poetry.” 

Like Waller, Denham wrote occasional poems, but his 
best-known work is Cooper\s Hill (1642). Dr. Johnson 
thought him the originator in English of what Johnson calls 
local poetry, that is poetry descriptive of a particular locality 
and embodying historicaLassociations and reflections, as does 
Pope’s Windsor Forest. But Drayton in Polyolhion had, among 
others, preceded Denham. 

In Cooper*s Hill he describes the prospect to be seen from 
this hill near Windsor; in one direction is Windsor with its 
Castle, in another the island of Runnymede, in another the 
Thames as it flows below St. Paul’s. Now he breaks into an 
account of a staghunt, now into reflections on Magna Charta, 
and now he dwells upon the liistorical associations of the. royal 
castle. The natural descriptions are not those of a lover of 
the country, but, as Hallain says, “ Nature is described in it 
quite as Pope and his school will describe it in their turn, with 
vague, cold generalities, applicable to similar scenery any- 
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where/’ Nor is there any real depth or originality in the 
reflections. The poem in fact is typical of the coming school 
in its clear strength and smooth versification applied to a 
rather commonplace treatment of straightforward themes of 
moralising and description. 

Yet the poem has fine lines, and the last four lines have been 
highly praised. They are the apostrophe to the Thames:— 

“ O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full, 

247. Sir Williani Davenant, 1606-1668.—Davenant, who 
became Poet Laureate on Jonson’s death, was a royalist who 
served the king both as a soldier and on various missions during 
the Civil War. His dramatic work is of some importance in 
the history of our drama (see p. 304), and he deserves to be 
noted here as a poet of the new school by virtue of his Gondi- 
bert (1650). This is an unfinished, tedious, bombastic, heroic 
noem, full of extravagant love and honour, then popular in 
France; it is not in the couplet, but in the heroic stanza of 
four decasyllabic lines rhyming alternately. 
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JOHN MILTON, 1608-1674. 

248. Introduction.—Milton was born in Bread Street, 
Cheapside (London), at the sign of the “ Spread Eagle,*' 
where his father carried on the business of scrivener. The poet 
was sent to St. Paul's School, and in due course proceeded, in 
his seventeenth year, to Christ's College, Cambridge, which 
he left in 1632. He was a most diligent student, and quitted 
the university deeply read in the classics, acquainted with 
Hebrew, and conversant with modern English, Italian, and 
French literature. He was, besides, skilled in music, in which 
he took deep delight, and had found time and inclination to 
lay the foundations of considerable mathematical knowledge. 
In spite, however, of his great attainments and his vast love 
of learning, he did not seek—or, at least, did not obtain—a 
college fellowship, which, though it might perhaps have 
enabled him to keep his life free from public cares, would 
have made it necessary for him to take holy orders. It had 
been, indeed, his intention at one time to enter the Church, 
but this he had abandoned “ on coming to some maturity of 
years,** and when he quitted Cambridge he returned to dwell 
in his father's house at Horton (in Buckinghamshire) without 
having fixed on a profession. 

First Period: Poems written refore 1639. 

249. ‘‘L'AUegro,** “ H Penseroso,’* “ Comus,** “Arcades," 
and Lycidas. —Six years (1632—8) he spent here in study, 
keeping ever before him the high aim of producing some-- 
great work. It was during this time of preparation that 
L Allegroy 11 PenserosOy Cotnus, Arcades, and Lycidas were 
written. Previous to this, besides some le.S3 noticeable pieces 
both in English and Latin, he had written in his coIl<*go days 
the gorgeous Ode on the Nativity, and the lines prefixf^d to 

I.T. E.LIT. 225 [5 
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the second folio edition of Shakespeare in 1632. A sonnet, 
written at the time when his university days were drawing 
to a close, was intended to accompany a letter to a friend who 
had tried to persuade him to engage in some profession, 
instead of tarrying longer amid books and dreams. Milton 
admits that he is not without misgivings of his own on the 
wisdom of his conduct, writing:— 

“ That you may see that I am something suspicious of myself, and 
do take notice of a certain belatedness in me, I am the bolder to send 
you some of my nightward thoughts some little while ago, because 
they come in not altogether unfitly, made up in a Petrarchian stanza. . .. 

“ How soon hath Time, the subtle thief of youth. 

Stolen on his wing my three-and-twentieth year ! 

My hasting days fly on with full career; 

But my late spring no bud or blossom shew’th. 

Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth 
That I to manhood am arrived so near; 

And inward ripeness doth much less appear. 

That some more timely-happy spirits endu'th. 

Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow'. 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 

To that same lot. how'ever mean or high, 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven. 

All is, if I have grace to use it so, 

As over in nay great Task-Master’s eye. 

In the two companion poems, UAllegro [The Joyous] and 
n Penseroso [The Thoughtful], Milton describes life as it 

appears in two different moods. 

These moods, although contrasted, are not really in oppo¬ 
sition to each other; they are rather two different moods of 
the same man—of Milton in his lighter and in his more 
sombre vein. To see in the one an allegorical picture of the 
Cavalier, and in the other one of the Puritan is quite mis¬ 
leading, for none of the pleasures of the joyous man is alien 

to the Puritan Milton. 

“Hence loathed Melancholy,** cries the joyous youth 

“ But come, thou Goddess fair and free, 

In heaven yclept Euphrosyno, 

And by men heart-easing Mirth. 

♦ ♦ ♦ • 

And in thy right hand lead wdth thee 
The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty; 
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And if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

To live with her and live with thee 
In unreprovcd pleasures free; 

To hear the lark begin his flight. 

And, singing, startle the dull night. 

From his watch-tower in the skies. 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise; 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow. 

And at my window bid good-morrow. 

Through the sweetbriar or the vine, 

Or the tudsted eglantine. 

♦ * ♦ * 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn. 

From the side of some hoar hill, 

Through the high wood echoing shrill: 

Sometimes walking, not unseen. 

By hedgerow elms on hillocks green. 

Right against the eastern gate 
Where the great sun begins his state, 

Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 

While the ploughman, near at hand. 

Whistles o’er the furrowed land. 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 

And the mower whets his scythe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.” 

II Penseroso bids vain deluding joys begone: he will hear 
the nightingale, “ in her sweetest, saddest plight,” not the 
lark. Tragedy in sceptred pall ” shall content him more 
than Hymen with the “ pomp and feast and revelry, mask 
and antique pageantry ” dear to L’AJlegro. To “ soft Lydian 
airs he prefers the solemn notes of the organ:— 

” But let my due feet never fail 
To walk the studious cloister’s pale. 

And love the high embow^d roof. 

With antique pillars massy-proof. 

And storied windows richly diglit, 

Casting a dim religious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow. 

To the full-voiced choir below. 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear. 
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Dissolve me into ecstasies. 

And bring all Heaven before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary ago 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

The hairy gown and mossy cell. 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew 
And every herb that sips the dew, 

Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain.** 

These two masterpieces star(^ in a class by themselves in 
our literature. There is nothing like them before Milton 
(though doubtless he may have been influenced somewhat 
by Browne’s pastorals), there is nothing fit to compare with 
them since his day. The beauty of the matter is almost 
surpassed by the technical excellences of the manner. “ They 
satisfy the critics,” says Hallam, and they delight mankind ” 
—a criticism with which everjmne with a soul for poetry must 
agree—and he goes on to praise the judiciousness of the choice 
of images, the rapidity of their succession, the variety and 
pleasing quality of their allusions, the felicitous way in which 
the leading distinction of the poems is maintained, and the 
animation of the verse. 

Arcades is the title of (part of) a masque written for the 
entertainment of the Countess of Derby (the Lady Strange to 
whom Spenser’s Tears of the Muses is dedicated). It is but 
short, consisting of some thirty rhymed couplets and three 
exquisite songs. For the stepson of the same lady, the Earl 
of Bridgewater, Milton produced what is not only incomparably 
the finest masque ever written, but also among the greatest 
of his own works. This is Comus, which was acted at Ludlow 
Castle on the inauguration of the Earl as Lord President of 
Wales in 1634, his daughter and sons taking the chief parts 

The Greek word /c<u//os (Lat. coinus) signifies revel.^ 
Milton may have been struck by the name in Ben Jonson s 
masque Pleasure Reconciled to Virtue^ or in the Dutchman 
Van der Putten’s Latin play Comus (1608). Milton’s treat¬ 
ment is wholly different, and he goes to classical sources, 
especially to the story of Circe in the Odyssey^ for his concep- 
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tion of the character. Accordingly he makes Comus the son 
of Circe by Bacchus, with all the characteristics of either 
parent. Milton’s masque is full of allusions to classical 
legend and of reminiscences not only of classical poets, but 
of such English masters as Shakespeare, Spenser (who, Milton 
confessed to Dryden, was his master in poetry), and Fletcher. 
Much of the philosophy of the poem is due to Plato. Never¬ 
theless, like all of Milton’s work, great at times as his debt is 
to others, the treatment is wholly original; the dignity and 
music of the verse and the sublimity of the thought are Milton’s 
own. 

In the masque the heroine, “ The Lady,” loses her brothers 
in a forest and is taken captive by the lewd god, whose arts 
however can avail nothing against one guarded as she is by 
chastity and virtue; by the help of a spirit who watches over 
her, her brothers find and release her, wresting the magician’s 
poisonous draught from him and putting him and his crew to 
flight. We quote here some of the lines which “ The Lady ” 
speaks on finding herself alone in the woods:— 

“ A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory, 

Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire, 

And airy tongues that syllable mea*s names 
On sands, and shores, and desert wildernesses. 

These thoughts may startle well, but not astound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a strong siding champion. Conscience. 

O welcome, pure-eyed Faith, white-handed Hope, 

Thou hovering angel girt with golden wings. 

And thou, unblemished form of Chastity ! 

I see yo visibly, and now believe 

That He, the Supreme Good, to whom all things ill 

Are but as slavish officers of vengeance, 

Would send a glistering guardian, if need were, 

To keep my life and honour uig^sailed. 

Was I deceived, or did a sama cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night ? 

I did not err: there docs a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And casts a gleam over this tufted grove: 

I cannot halloo to my brothers, but 

Such noise as I can make to be heard farthest 

I’ll venture. . . 
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Forthwith she sings this song:— 

“ Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 
Within thy airy shell 
By slow Meander’s margent green. 

And in the violet-embroidered vale 
WTiere the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song mourneth well: 

Canst thou not tell me of a gentle pair 
That likest thy Narcissus are ? 

O, if thou have 

Hid them in some flowery cave. 

Tell me but where. 

Sweet Queen of Parley, Daughter of the Sphere I 
So may’st thou be translated to the skies, 

And give resounding grace to all Heaven’s harmonies.” 


In Comus Milton is clearly denouncing the licence of the 
Court of Charles I., and teaching the profligate courtiers a 
nobler ideal. Thus the extravagance, luxury, sensuality, and 
disregard of chastity which characterised the court find an 
echo in the revelry and arguments of Comus, and those argu¬ 
ments were sometimes on the lips of the court poets. 

In Lycidas, too, the beautiful elegy in memory of a college 
friend, Edward King, drowned in the Irish Sea, there is a clear 
allegory. While mourning in the set form of pastoral allegory 
the loss of a fellow-shepherd, Milton introduces amongst his 
mourners St. Peter (King was intended for the Church). 
This incongruous Renaissance touch, the introduction of a 
Christian saint amid gods and goddesses of river and ocean, 
enables the poet to speak sternly of the corruptions of the 
Church, and to utter a prophecy of the destruction that shall 
fall upon it:— 


** Last came, and last did go. 

The pilot of the Galilean lake; 

Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 
(The golden opes, tho iron shuts amain). 

He shook his mitred locks, and stem bespake:— 

* How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Enow of such as, for their bellies’ sake. 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold f 
Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast. 
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And sliovo away the worth}' bidden guest. 

Blind mouths ! that scarce themselves know how to hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs ! 

What recks it them ? What need they ? They are sped; 

And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw; 

The hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 

But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw. 

Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread; 

Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said: 

But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.’ ” 

Such words find a fit place in the mouth of the poet who 
is now to bid farewell to “ masque, and pastoral, and idyl,^’ 
and betake himself to stern political conflict, to controversy 
and struggle, through which he is destined to pass before he 
returns again to the Muses as the poet of the great Epic and 
of Samson Ago?iistes. 

Some, however, have found fault with this harsh irruption 
into the beauty of the elegy, while another similar “ fault” 
has been discerned in the absence of any deep note of grief; 
but the second “ fault ” no more really exists than the first, 
for there is no indication that Milton and King were close 
friends—the elegy was merely one of several written at the 
invitation of the University. Moreover any such “ flaws ” 
are negligible compared with the lovely passage in which the 
poet, forgetting that King’s body is in the sea, bids the vales 
cast their flowers upon the liearse. 

250, Italian Journey, 1638-1639 .—Lycidas was written in 
1637, towards the close of Milton’s residence at Horton. The 
same year his mother died, and in 1638 the poet—still educat¬ 
ing himself, still unfixed in any profession—set out to make a 
tour on the continent. After travelling in Italy, where he 
conversed with scholars and found appreciative friends, and 
wrote Latin and Italian verse, he returned home, impelled to 
cut his journey short by the troublous state of things in 
England. While abroad, he had heard of the doatli of his 
dear friend Charles Diodate in London, and wrote iii memory 
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of him the last and chief of his Latin poems, the Ejpilajpliium 
Damo7iis^ 


Second Period: 1640-1660. 

251. Prose Works and Politics.—From Milton’s return to 
England at the end of the summer of 1639 we may date the 
beginning of the second period of his activity—the period of 
his political work and prose writings, which extends down to 
the Restoration. He does not indeed appear to have intended 
to throw himself at once into politics, for he settled down in 
London as student and teacher, taking his sister’s sons, 
Edward and John Philips, and some other lads as pupils. 

One result of this was the writing of his tractate Of Educa- 
tio7i, which was published in 1644, addressed to his friend Mr. 
Samuel Hartlib, who shared Milton’s enthusiasm for reform 
in education. In this pamphlet Milton combines the humanist 
ideals of the Renaissance with the Christian ideals of the 
Reformers, he advocates a broad-based education embracing 
the classical and the practical, literature, philosophy, politics, 
law, medicine, and war, paying attention to the body as well 
as to the mind and soul, and not forgetting the delights of 
music. 

252. Church Controversy.—His first prose work, however, 
was a treatise Of Reformation touching Church Discipliyw in 
England (1641), in which he first comes forward as a champion 
of the Puritans; it was followed by a treatise Of Prelatical 
Episcopacy^ Animadversions on the Remonstrants^ Defence . . . 
against Smectymnuus, Apology for Smectymnutts, and The 
Reason of Church Government urged against Prelacy; these 
were written 1641—2, the Prelatical Episcopacy being in answer 
to the Humble Remonstrance of Joseph Hall, Bishop of 

1 The follo^ving is Hallani's judgment on his Latin verses: “They 
are in themselves full of classical elegance, of thoughts natural and 
pleasing, of a diction culled with taste from the gardens of ancient 
poetry, of a versification remarkably well cadenced and grateful to the 
ear. There is in them, wthout a marked originality, which Latin verse 
can rarely admit but at the price of some incorrectness or impropriety, a 
more individual display of the poet’s mind than we usually find.” 
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Norwich, to which five ministers had retorted under the 
pseudonym of Smectymnuus.^ 

253. Divorce Pamphlets.—His next set of pamphlets is 
connected with his unfortunate marriage, which took place 
in 1643, the bride being Mary Powell, the young daughter of 
a Cavalier Oxfordshire gentleman. Very shortly after the 
marriage she left her husband to visit her parents, and refused 
to return to him; it was then that his thoughts turned to the 
laws regulating the dissolution of marriage, and he published 
his pamphlet The Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce^ which 
called forth the condemnation not only of the Episcopalians 
but also of the Presbyterians, from whom Milton was now 
rapidly separating himself. 

Three other pamphlets followed on the same theme {Judg¬ 
ment of Martin Bucer^ Oolasterion^ and Tetrachordon)\ but 
the deep personal interest which Milton must have had in 
the subject was terminated by a reconciliation which his 
wife effected by her complete submission and contrite repen¬ 
tance in 1645, at a time when (it is said) the poet was con¬ 
templating a union with another lady. It is to be added 
that she bore him three daughters, and seems to have lived 
in peace with him till her death in 1652 (she was then only 
six-and-twenty), and that Milton sheltered and protected her 
kinsfolk when they suffered in the Royalist cause. 

254. “ Areopagitica.’*—We now have to deal with what is 
probably the most famous of Milton’s prose writings, as it is 
the only one familiar to any but the student—the Areopagitica. 
By an ordinance which came into operation in 1643, it was 
rendered obligatory on the author of a new publication to g(»t 
the licence of the Commissioners appointed to supervise the 
press before such work could be issued. Milton set the 
ordinance at defiance in publishing his first divorce pain[)hlet 
without licence and without printer’s name, and adde<l insult 
to injury by dedicating it to the Parliament. lie followed this 
up by an open (and quite unsuccessful) attack on the ceiisor- 

^ The word is formed from tho initials of tho authors’ nain«*s— 
S. Marshall, E. (’alainy, T. Young, M. Newcomen, W. Spinstow. 
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ship of the press in the tract which he entitled Areopagitica:^ 
A Speech for the Liberty of Unlicensed Printing^ to the Parlia¬ 
ment of England. Here he denounces the restrictions on 
liberty of expressing opinion with the stately eloquence and 
passionate rhetoric of which he was a master. He strays 
more rarely than is usual with him in prose into labyrinthine 
constructions and sjuitactical jungles, while there is none of 
the rancour and scurrility which mar so much of his pole¬ 
mical prose. “ An intense love of liberty and truth glows 
through it; the majestic soul of Milton breathes such high 
thoughts as had not been uttered before.” 

It is impossible to select a passage from Milton’s prose which 
does not give too high or too low an idea of his general style. 
We will, then, choose one here from the Areopagitica which 
exhibits him at his best:— 


“ Good and evil we know in the field of this world grow up together 
almost inseparably; and the knowledge of good is so involved and 
interwoven with the knowledge of evil, and in so many cunning resem¬ 
blances hardly to bo discerned, that those confused seeds which were 
imposed upon Psyche as an incessant labour to cull out and sort asunder 
were not more intermixed. It was from out the rind of one apple tasted 
that the knowledge of good and evil, as two twins cleaving togethe^ 
leaped forth into the world. And perhaps this is that doom which 
Adam fell into of knowing good and evil—that is to say, of knowing 
good by evil. As therefore the state of man now is, what wisdom can 
there be to choose, what continuance to forbear, without the knowledge 
of evil ? He that can apprehend and consider vice with all her baits 
and seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distinguish, and yet 
prefer that which is truly better, ho is the true wayfaring Christian, i 
cannot praise a fugitive and cloistered virtue, unexercised 
breathed, that never sallies out and seeks her adversary, but slinks out 
of the race where that immortnl garland is to be run for, not without 
dust and heat. Assuredly we bring not innocence into the world, w© 
bring impurity much rather; that w'hich purities us is trial, and tn^l 
by what is contrary. That virtue, therefore, which is but a youngling 
in the contemplation of evil, and knows not the utmost that vice 
promises to her followers, and rejects it, is but a blank virtue, not a 
pure; her whiteness is but an excremental whiteness; w'hich was the 
reason whv our sage and serious poet Spenser, whom I dare bo known 


^ The name is taken from the Aroopagitic Oration of Isocrates, a 
w'ritten speech like Milton’s, also addressed to the national counc . 
Areopagus (Ares’ or Mara’ Hill) w^as the meeting-place of the Athenian 

Senate. 
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to think a better teacher than Scotus or Aquinas, describing true tem¬ 
perance under the person of Guyon, brings him in with his palmer 
through the cave of Mammon and the bower of earthly bliss, that he 
might see and know and yet abstain.** 

Milton’s is not a prose that will do for everyday purposes; 
it is too rarely pedestrian. When it is not soaring high aloft 
amid the clouds, it is only too frequently dragging flabbily 
and formlessly through the mire. 

255. Later Prose Works.—Parts of Milton’s prose which no 
student should fail to read are the noble autobiographical 
passages in the second book of Church Government, in the 
Second Defence of the People of England, and in the Apology 
for Smectymnuus, In the first he tells us of his view of poetry 
and how he determined to write a great poem; in the second 
he summarises his early life; and in the third we have the 
following magnificent lines in which he indicates the discipline 
to which he knew he must subject himself if he were to fulfil 
his mission:— 

“ And long it was not after when I was confirmed in this opinion, 
that he who would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in 
laudable things, ought himself to be a true Poem; that is, a composition 
and pattern of the best and honourablest things; not presuming to sing 
high praises of heroic men or famous cities, unless he have in himself 
the experience and the practice of all that which is pi’aiseworthy." 

We must pass over very briefly the rest of Milton’s prose 
and political work, and hasten towards the crowning work of 
his life. About 1647 he gave up teaching, his father’s death 
having left him with a competence; and in 1649 he accepted 
the post of Latin Secretary to the Council of State. The 
Eikonoklastes^ and the Latin treatises,^ in which he loudly 
defended his country and poured invective on Salmasius and 
Morns, have not added anything to the writer’s reputation. 

^Image-breaker. This book is an answer to the Eikan Basilike; 
or, the Portraiture of his Most Sacred Majesty in kis Solitude and Suffer¬ 
ings, which was published shortly after the execution of Charles I., and 
was supposed to have been written by him. Its author was Dr. Gaudeii, 
Bishop of W^orcester. 

® Defensio pro Populo Anglicano, 1651; Defensio Secunda, 1654; Pro 
Se Defensio contra Morum, 1655. 
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Unfortunately they were helping to destroy his eyesight. At 
the time when he was writing the Defensio pro Populo, in 1651, 
the sight of the left eye had entirely gone, and he tells his 
readers that now he must either neglect the duty of answering 
Salmasius, imposed on him by the Parliament, or suffer 
complete loss of sight. “ I could not but obey that inward 
monitor, I know not what, that spake to me from Heaven,’’ 
he says, and continues his work, becoming totally blind in 
1652, the year of his first wife’s death. 

Four years later Milton married a second time; but the 
union, which, to judge from the sonnet to his wife’s memory, was 
of the happiest, was severed in little over a year by her death. 

256. Sonnets.—This is the place perhaps for a word on the 
Sonnets, the only poetry he indulged himself in for the score 
of years following the time when the troubled state of the 
country called him back from Italy. We have already quoted 
the sonnet on his twenty-third birthday. There are others, 
which, like this, are purely personal; as, for instance, that 
which is probably the subliniest of them—the one on his 
blindness. Some, on the other hand, are partly political, as 
is this, where he breathes forth his indignation on the massacre 
of the Vaudois in 1655:— 

“Avenge, O Lord, thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains cold; 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old. 

When all our fathers worsliipped stocks and stones. 

Forget not; in Thy book record their groans 
Who were Thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that rolled 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 

To heaven. Their martyred blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who having learnt Thy way 
Early may ily the Babylonian woe.“ 

In the year 1658, in which Milton lost his beloved second 
wife, the Protector died, and with him the hope of a continua¬ 
tion of the Commonwealth. Milton remained at his post as 
Latin Secretary (his assistant-secretary and friend, the poet 
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Andrew Marvell, doing a large part of the work), and continued 
to write on behalf of the cause he loved, which was, however, 
now doomed. While Charles was at the gate, and all things 
were ripe for his return, Milton was composing treatises and 
pouring out advice, until the Restoration (May 1660) forced 
him to look to his personal safety. He lay in hiding for a while, 
and was subsequently in custody for a short time; two of his 
books were burnt by the common hangman, but no punishment 
was inflicted on him. Now his part in political strife was over, 

to far greater work. 

Third Period : 1660-1674. 

257. ** Paradise Lost.”—As far back as 1641, at least 
seventeen years before he actually began to write his great 
Epic, Milton had in his Reason of Church Government declared 
his intention of devoting himself to 

** a work not to be raised from the heat of youth or the vapours of wine, 
like that which flows at waste from the pen of some vulgar amorist, 
or the trencher-fury of a riming parasite, nor to be obtained by the 
invocation of Dame Memory and her siren daughters; but by devout 
prayer to that Eternal Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out His Seraphim with the hallowed fire of His 
altar to touch and purify the lips of whom He pleases.” 

What the exact nature of that work was to be he had 
evidently not quite determined, though the subject which 
he ultimately selected appears at the head of several score 
others in a list made out in 1640. Previous to that, he seems 
to have almost definitely made choice of Arthur as the 
hero of the great work he intended to write; the lines in 
the Latin poem, written at Naples (1638-9) to his host Manso, 
show that his thoughts had early turned that way.'^ 

^ 7 hey are thus translated by Cowper:—- 

‘‘ Should I recall hereafter into rhyme 
The kings and heroes of my native clime ? 

Arthur, the chief, who, even now, prepares. 

In subterraneous being, future wars. 

With all his martial knights, to be restored 
Each to his seat around the federal board ! 

And oh ! if .spirit fail me not, disperse 
Our Saxon plunderers in triumphant verse.” 


and he was free to devote himself entirely 
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However, he does not appear to have commenced any 
poem on this subject, but between the years 1639-42 he made 
no less than four schemes, or “ drafts,” for a work which was 
to be called Paradise Losty or Adam Unparadized. Of these, 
two are mere lists of “ the Persons,” whilst the other two are 
short abstracts, or “ plots,” of a drama, which was evidently 
the form the poet originally intended to give to his work. 
During the storms of the Civil Wars, however, the cares and 
troubles of public employment and controversy left him little 
leisure for a task for which, as he said, “ industriously selected 
reading, steady observation, insight into all seemly and 
generous arts and affairs,” were in the highest degree needful; 
and it was not till the year of CromwelTs death that Milton 
actually began to carry out his project. After the Restoration, 
though “ fallen on evil days . . . 

And evil tongues. 

In darkness, and with dangers compassed round 
And solitude,” 

he was left to finish his life in peaceful neglect and diligent 
obscurity. 

Paradise Lost was finished either in 1663 (when Milton 
married for the third time) or in one of the two years follow¬ 
ing, and Milton took the MS. with him to the cottage at 
Chalfont St, Giles (Buckinghamshire) to Avhich he had retreated 
to avoid the Plague, which was raging in London in 1665. It 
was not published till 1667—the delay was probably due to the 
Fire and the interruption of all business consequent thereon— 
when it appeared under the title of Paradise Lost: a Poem 
written in Ten Books. In the second edition, however (1674), 
it was divided into twelve books (by splitting Books vii. and 
X.), in which form it has remained. Paradise Regained and 
Samson Agonistes were published together in 1671, three years 
before Milton’s death. According to an anecdote of Milton’s 
friend, the Quaker Ellwood, the former of the two was written 
in part, at any rate, at Chalfont, and perhaps was finished there. 

258. Theme of “Paradise Lost” and “Paradise Regained.” 

—“ The first thing to be considered in an epic poem is the 
fable,” says Addison; and in doing this we can scarcely avoid 
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taking Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained together. The 
former poem deals with the rebellion of the angels, the creation, 
the temptation of man, and the fall; the second with the 
temptation of the Son of God, and His victory. The subject- 
matter is, of course, taken partly from the Scriptures but 
chiefly from the Apocrypha; inasmuch, however, as many 
other writers have dealt with the same or similar themes, 
there has been much ingenuity spent on trying to find sources 
from which Milton may have derived some part of his poems. 
This is not a matter of much, if of any, importance, seeing 
that the two poems as we have them bear on every portion 
of them the stamp of Milton’s own peculiar genius, and are 
in every way his own. It would be strange indeed if in the 
course of his vast reading the thoughts or expressions of other 
writers had not here and there suggested to him ideas which 
are reflected in his works; but there does not seem any 
reason to think that he in any way “ borrowed ” the ideas or 
“ copied ” the writings of others.^ 

The “ fable ” of Paradise Lost, as Milton tells it, may be 
roughly divided into three parts: (a) the rebellion of the 
angels and their material strife with God (Books i., ii., iii., 
and the greater part of v., vi.); (6) the creation of mankind, 
the intercession of the Messiah, and the conditions of man’s 
existence (touched on in Books i., iv., and part of v., vii., 
viii.); and (c) the wiles of Satan against man, the transgression 
of Eve and Adam, and their expulsion (Books ix.-xii.). 

Paradise Rogained differs from its predecessor in being 
rather dialogue in epic form than an epic; it is a poem in 
four books dealing with one episode—the Temptation in the 
M ildcrness—in the life of Christ. It lacks that “ interest of 
the story ” which Paradise Lost has in the highest degree, 
notwithstanding the fact that in the longer work the conclusion 
IS fully anticipated by the reader, and the number of human 


’ Some of tlie chief fsourccs from wliich it has been stalctl .Milton may 
have derived hints arc: Aiidreini’s Adamo (which Voltaire Ihitiks lie 
mieht have seen acted \i\ Italy), Tasso. Marini; Orotius’ ICxuly 

dmon, 

__ .score of 

others. 


Hiive seen aeieu m italy), lasso. Manni; (Jrotiiis Adamus 
Taubmaim’s liellum Angelicum ; Jacob Cats, Van Vondcl; Caec 
SyUestcTS translation of Du Ilurlds, Phincas Fletcher, an<l a .sc 
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characters is limited to two, who are not introduced till the 
fourth book, and have no part in Books vi. and vii., and very 
little in viii. In Paradise Regained the chief interlocutors are 
naturally Christ and Satan, but in the introductory scenes are 
also introduced the Almighty Father, Mary, and in the world 
of fallen angels Belial. 

Satan is now a despicable being, all his glory lost; he appears 
to Christ as an old man gathering sticks. But Milton*s skill 
in showing us him in this changed guise is no less to be praised. 
Indeed Paradise Regained is not to be accounted at all inferior 
to its more famed predecessor; the style is different—that is 
all. Now the poetic treatment is austere and even more 
condensed; on the whole the former wealth of imagery is 
gone, and yet there is the same splendour in the description 
of the feast which Satan sets before Christ to tempt him. 

259. Is Satan the Hero of the Epic?—One supposed defect 
in the story of Paradise Lost has been frequently dwelt on, and 
that is that Satan, and not Adam, is the hero of the epic. We 
think that only those whose reading of Milton has been 
confined to the first two books can be misled by this nonsen¬ 
sical paradox. In the first two books Satan is naturally 
made an heroic figure; he is still an Archangel though fallen, 
one of the chief Archangels, and king over his fellows. His 
character, his power, his capacity for evil must be exalted in 
order to show the epic greatness of the coming conflict, in 
order to rouse the reader’s fears for himself, human sympathy 
with bis first parents, and gratitude for his redemption. But 
we have not to wait for Paradise Regained to see the steady 
deterioration in Satan’s character. Surely, to take one 
instance alone, there is little of the heroic in Satan when he 
takes the form of a toad to whisper in Eve’s ear and is stirred 
up by the spear of Ithiiriel. At the close of the poem Satan’s 
degradation is complete. 

It is clear, then, that Man is really the heroic figure of the 
poem; and this is all the truer if we consider together Paradise 
Lost (where Man, though conquered, wins our sympathies and 
the coming of the Greater Man is foretold) and Paradise 
Regained (where the Divine Man triumphs). In the latter 
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poem Satan is not only vanquished ignominously, but appears 
before us a mean, shifty, paltry creature, as contrasted with 
the haughty, desperate impersonation of evil of the earlier 
work. 

260. Literary Criticism of “ Paradise Lost.”—The chief 
characteristics of Milton’s epic may be summed up in the word 
“ sublimity.” His imagination is lofty and grand, his style 
majestic and sonorous. Magnificent imagery with him seems 
to be merely the fit and natural accompaniment and expression 
of magnificent ideas. It is in his sublimest conceptions that 
his language most aptly fits his thought. When he deals with 
commonplace matters (which is seldom enough), the effect 
is that of second-rate musical compositions played by a great 
artist on a splendid instrument. “ A feeling of spaciousness 
such as no other poet gives ” is the description given by 
Lowell of the effect produced by the “ vistas and avenues ” 
of Milton’s verse. It would be idle to quote long passages 
to justify this statement. No one who reads Paradise Lost 
can fail to be struck at once with this peculiar power of 
Milton. He can exercise it in half a dozen lines:— 

“ Here let those 

Who boast in mortal things, and wondering tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings. 

Learn how their greatest monuments of fame 
And strength and art are easily outdone 
By spirits reprobate, and in an hour. 

What in an age they, with incessant toil 
And hands innumerable, scarce perforun ' 

L., i. C02-9. 

Ho can make us feel it in a few syllables:— 

“ Who would lose, 

Thoiigh full of pain, this intellectual being. 

These Ihovghis that ivo7)dcr through eternity? ”—ii. 14G. 

Or he can sustain the spell through scores and scores of lines, 
as in Book xi. and elsewhere. 

261. Defects in ‘‘Paradise Lost,”—The prime defects that 
are to be noted in Paradise Lost are due to that titter lack of 
humour in Miltou which prevented his using the file more 

I.T.L.LIT. 16 
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freely. Thus in Book vi. the employment by Satan and his 
forces of “ devilish engines ’* {i.e* cannon) strikes one as being 
ludicrous rather than terrible. The epic battle resembles 
a contemporary fight between Cavaliers and Roundheads. 
In Book ii. the description of Death and his mother Sin and 
“ the yelling monsters—hourly conceived and hourly born ” 
disgusts rather than awes. He makes the Almighty argue 
like “ a school divine/' with the attendant danger of possibly 
fallacious arguments. Adam at times does not fascinate us 
or win our sympathies: he is a good Puritan householder of 
Milton’s period with a taste for theology haranguing a some¬ 
what bored wife. In Book v. we have the grotesque incident 
of Eve being graciously allowed to “ crown the flowing cups " 
for Adam and Raphael, while “ down they sat and to their 
viands fell.” 

His use of certain words now and then which raise a comical 
and commonplace image in our mind, and thus mar the whole 
of a beautiful passage, is fortunately not frequent. Perhaps 
the lines 391-6 in Book v. will exemplify this blemish:— 

“ liaised of grassy turf 
Their table was, and mossy seats had round. 

And on her ample square, from side to side, 

All Autumn piled, though Spring and Autumn here 
Danced hand-in-hand. A while discourse they hold— 

No fear lest dinner cool.'' 

A French critic sees these blemishes more easily than one 
of Milton’s nationality and temper. And Taine asks fairly 
enough: “ Was it worth while leaving earth to find in heaven 
carriage-works, btiildings, artillery, a manual of tactics, the 
art of salutations and tlie Ahnanach dc Gotha ? Are these 
the things which * eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath 
it entered into the heart to conceive ’ ? Wliat a gap between 
this monarchical frippery and the visions of Dante, the souls 
floating like stars amid the harmonies,” and so on ! 

262. The Metre of the Epic.—Of the metre Milton uses he 
himself says:— 

“ The measure is Knglish heroic verse wilhout rime, as that of Homer 
in Greek and of Virgil in Latin—rime being no necessary adjunct or 
true ornament of poem or good verse, in longer works especially, but 
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the invention of a barbarous age. to set off wretched matter and lame 
metre; graced, indeed, since by the use of some modern poets, carried 
away by custom, but much to their own vexation, hindrance, and 
constraint to express many things otherwise, and for the most part 
worse, than else they would have expressed them. Not ^^ithout cause, 
therefore,^ some both Italian and Spanish poets of prime note have 
rejected rime both in longer and shorter works, as have also long since 
our best English tragedies, as a thing of itself to all judicious ears trivial 
and of no true musical delight; which consists only in apt numbers, 
fit quantity of syllables, and the sense variously drawn out from one 
verse into another, not in the jingling sound of like endings—a fault 
avoided by the learned ancients both in poetry and all good oratory. 
This neglect, then, of rime so little is to be taken for a defect, though 
It may seem so perhaps to \uilgar readers, that it rather is to be esteemed 
an example set, the first in English, of ancient liberty recovered to 
heroic poem from the troublesome and modern bondage of riming.” 


It will be seen from the above that Milton rejoiced in the 
overflow from line to line. By its use he is able to intro¬ 
duce a great amount of variety into hi.s versification, inasmuch 
as, the pause in the line shifting wherever sense and harmony 
require, liis verse never becomes monotonous and stiff. The 
normal decasyllabic heroic line, whether in blank verse or 
rhyme, consists of five iambs following one after another, as 
in this line (Pope’s Essay on Man ):— 


“One truth | is clear | whatcv(cr is | is right,” 

and in this actual form Pope sometimes, Drydeii less 
frequently, uses it. This is the line of five stresses, and 
Milton sjiaringly employs it in this precise form, wliieh even 
t 1 C correctest poets vary by using a troch<*e (accented 
followed by unaccented) after a pause (esi>cciaHy at the 
t^fjinmng ot each line) and elsewhere. But a large number of 
Milton s lines contain no more than four full stres.ses, and some 
have only three, and by combining these, shifting the jiosition 
of the pause in the line, and employing every variety of 
cadence he has produced an epic metre surpassed perliaps by 

If ^ quality all its own, which almost michants 

into self-surrender those who study it; Keats is said to have 
Ictt iinliriished his blank verse Hyperion because he felt hini- 

SG f becoming too Miltonic. Milton’s rolls of T)roper names 
are particularly noteworthy. 
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Take for a very brief example of his art such lines as 
these:— 




Would thou hadst hearkened to my views, and stayed 

With me, as I besought thee, when that strange 

Desire of wandering, this unhappy morn, 

I know not whence, possessed thee ! We had then 

Remained still happy—not, as now, despoiled 
/ ^ ^ ^ 

Of all our good, shamed, naked, miserable 1 

Let none henceforth seek needless cause to approve 

The faith they ovre; when earnestly they seek 

» / ✓ ^ ^ 

Such proof, conclude they soon begin to fail. 


4 

3 

4 

3 
6 
6 

5 

4 


P. L.,ix. 1134-1143. 


In the above nine lines the reader will observe that there 
are two with three full stresses (in. line 4, however, possibly 
the word know may have a full stress), three with four stresses, 
and four with five. Every line, it will be noted, “ overflows ” 
except line 6. This line, it will be observed, has five accented 
syllables, three of which come together. Words lilcc “ to 
approve in line 7 and “ miserable in line 6 are sometimes 
written for metrical purposes “ t^ approve,” “mis*rable”; 
but it is quite possible to preserve the rhythm of the lines 
without eliding the vowels. 

Note, again, the elasticity in Milton’s verse of the caesural 
pause, which, in our remarks upon Blank Verse in the hands 
of Shakespeare, we marked as being one of the great improve¬ 
ments introduced by the last-named poet. Milton allows 
himself entire freedom in placing his pause, and in his verse 
it is to be found after any syllable in the line. Thus in our 
reading of the above lines we (though other readers may 
occasionally differ) think that the natural caesura falls 
1;7:5;7;5;4;4;4;2 respectively—the numbers representing 
the syllable before the pause in each line. By the happy use 
of this device all the monotony which bad blank verse possesses 
is entirely charmed away. It is, however, to be remarked 
that Milton, unlike Shakespeare, scarcely ever makes use of 
an extra syllable at the end of a line in Paradise Lost; this 
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liberty, which is frequently indulged in by the dramatists, 
and by Milton in his earlier poems, is used to a limited extent 
in Paradise Regainedy e.g ,— 

“As thou to thj* reproach may’st well remem|ber.”—P. /?., iii. 66. 

263. *■ Samson Agonistes.”—Wc come now to his last 
poem, the death of the blind champion in slavery. Milton^s 
preface to Bamson Agonisies justifies his composing “ that 
sort of dramatic poem called tragedy,** “ the gravest, moralcst, 
and most profitable of all other poems; therefore said by 
Aristotle to be of power, hg raising 'pity and fear, or terrory to 
purge the mind of those and suchdike passions;^ that is, to 
temper and reduce them to just measure with a kind of 
delight, stirred up by reading or seeing those passions well 
imitated.** 

That Milton had no feeling against stage-plays, as such, 
is evident from his praise of “ the welbtrod stage ** (u All€gro)y 
his noble verses on Shakespeare, and his early masque.s, 
Arcades and Comus, As we have seen, he had even planned 
a drama on the subject of Paradise Lost before he gave it its 
epic form; and it is highly probable that he would have 
written more frequently in the dramatic form but for the fact 
that Puritan public opinion was altogether opposed to the 
stage, so that theatres were shut by order of Parliament 

(from 1642-60). 

IMilton, in the preface to his SamsoHy finds it necessary to 
quote the authority of St. Paul and of Gregory Nazianzen 

to vindicate tragedy from the small esteem, or rather 
infamy, which in the account of many it undergoes at this 
day, with other common intcrliules; happening through the 
poet*s error of intermixing comic stuff with tragic sadness 
and gravity, or introducing trivial and vulgar persons; which 
by all judicious hath been counted absurd, and brought in 

* A translation of Aristotle’s definition of Tragedy^ which begins, “ An 
imitation of a serious and perfect action of great importance by actors 
and not by narrators which manages.” and ends as in the text. The 
reader should notice this, and Milton s explanation of—a much di.sputcd 
point what Aristotle’s KaOdpci^ or “ purging ” means. 
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without discretion, corruptly to gratify the people.”^ Milton 
has no intention corruptly to gratify the people by the 
production of an entertaining sensational play; he has sought 
to “ justify the ways of God to man,” he says in Paradise 
Lost, and he seeks to perform the same task in his dramatic 
poem. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out how in many ways he 
has identified himself with Samson Agonistes (the Struggler); 
the strong personal feelings which constantly break forth in 
his epics pervade the whole of his drama. Like Samson he 
has sufltered from the falseness of women and is now blind 
and helpless among the Philistines. Looking back in his 
forsaken old age on his chaste, pious youth, and the stormy 
contests amid which his manhood had been passed, he might 
well say, like Samson, 

“ I was Ills nursling once, and choice delight. 

His destined from the womb, 

Promised by heavenly message tudee descending. 

Under his special eye 

Abstemious 1 grew up and thrived amain; 

He led me on to mightiest deeds. 

Above the nerve of mortal arm. 

Against the iincircumciscd, our enemies. 

But now hath cast me off as never known. 

And to those cruel enemies, 

Wliom 1 by his appointment had provoked. 

Left me all helpless, with the irreparable loss 
Of sight—reserved alive to he repeated 
The subject of their cruelty or scorn. 

Nor am 1 in the list of them that hope; 

Hopeless arc all niy evils, all remediless; 

This one prayer yet remains, might I be heard. 

No long petition—speedy death. 

The close of all my miseries and the balm.** 

The despairing mood is, however, not the prevalent one, 
for the poem is the glorification of the Almighty, who, after 
duly punishing His disobedient creature, makes him the 
instrument of the downfall of the foes of Samson's race, and 
the means of its deliverance. 

“ The circumscription of time, wherein the whole drama 

1 The date of his writing thus is 1(568, or one of the two years following. 
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begins and ends, is, according to ancient rule and best example, 
within the space of twenty-four hours,and the action passes 
rapidly before our eyes. We see Samson first led out to rest 
awhile during the festivity of the Philistines in honour of 
Dagon: his countrymen (the Chorus) come to visit him and 
endeavour to console him; Manoah, too, his father, is there 
seeking to ransom him; there are two episodes, viz. the 
dialogue between Samson and his false wife Dalila, and that 
between him and the giant Harapha; then, when “ his 
giantship is gone, somewhat crestfallen,’* an officer of the 
Philistines comes to bid him make sportin the temple. Samson 
at first refuses to go, but presently, feeling the inspiration of 
God within him, complies. The catastrophe is told to the 
Chorus and Manoah, who hear the crash of the falling temple, 
by an Israelite who witnessed it, “ Samson hath quit him¬ 
self,” Manoah bursts forth exultantly, 

“ Like Samson, and heroically hath finished 
A life heroic—on liis enemies 
Fully revenged. . . . 

Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt. 

Dispraise or blame; nothing but well and fair, 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble.** 

In the work of no poet, not even Shakespeare excepted, 
is there a line of division so clearly marked as we find it in 
the work of Milton. His Early Poems are full of a sober joy 
of expectation, of confidence; then we have the anger and 
querulousness of his polemical prose tracts. There comes 
upon him the appalling scourge of blindness and Milton regains 
his sight: he regains that calmness, dignity, and patience 
which mark alike his noblest prose, his Sonnets, and the 
poems of his younger manhood. The great poems of lus old 
age and ripeness, when the evil cause, the cause of Conms, 
had conquered and Milton, like his blind Samson, was helpless 
in the power of his enemies, are even fuller of the spirit of 
patience, of trust in the future, of dignified hope. Milton 

' Preface to Sam$on Agoniates^ where Milton makes it plain that he 
has modelled his poem by the examples of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. 
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has allowed us to catch glimpses of his soul, to form some 
mental conception of his vast powers in all his works; into his 
poems written at the close of his life he seems literally to have 
projected himself. Here are the last strains of his noble 
music, in which is summed up the Miltonic belief; it is put 
into the mouth of Samson’s faithful friends:—- 

“ All is best, though we oft doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brings about. 

And ever best found in the close. 

Oft He seems to hide His face, 

But unexpectedly returns. 

And to His faithful champion hath in place 

Bore witness gloriously; whence Gaza mourns. 

And all that band them to resist 
His uncontrollable intent; 

His servants He, with new acquist 

Of true experience from this great event. 

With peace and consolation hath dismissed. 

And calm of mind, all passion spent.” 

With all this clear-cut division in his work, yet even in his 
earliest poems we can trace the great hand of Milton. There 
is a steady line of progression. Many lines in the Ode on the 
Nativity can be set beside the greatest lines in Paradise Lost‘. 
the music of his epic is already to be found, although more 
floating and less sustained, in the Lycidas and Comus. 
Milton’s poems are so instinct with the spirit of the time 
of life at which he wrote them that young readers cannot 
fully enjoy bis later and greater work, while older readers 
must make themselves young again to feel to the full the 
magic of UAllcgro and of Milton’s earlier work generally. 

His poetry is remarkable in that he very rarely falls below 
greatness; even Shakespeare is uneven; and Wordsworth is 
noted for the mass of relatively uninspired work in his output, 
but, except for one or two of tlie more ephemeral sonnets, 
there is little in Milton we could wish away. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


JACOBEAN AND CAROLINE PROSE. 

264t Introductory.—We have seen that there was more 
than one kind of prose in the Elizabethan period; there was 
the over-ornamented and too-balanced prose of the Euphuists, 
which nevertheless had the virtue of short clauses and clear 
structure; there was the clear, dignified prose of Hooker; 
there was the excellent prose of Shakespeare, admirably 
adapted for various strains. But the general level of non- 
dramatic Elizabethan prose left a good deal to be desired. 
The prose of writers like Sidney, and the novelists, or of Sir 
Walter Raleigh in his History of the World becomes in bulk 
wearisome; it tends to ramble, to forget that it is prose, and 
so to load itself with poetical phrasing, to indulge in too much 
alliteration, and too much antithesis; the sentences are too 
parentheses too frequent. In fact, as a whole, it is an 
uneasy, slightly clumsy prose which has not yet learnt the 
secret of prose—of what Dryden calls the “ other harmony.** 
The lesser Elizabethan prose-writers are at their best in purple 
patches, although we wrong them if we do not admit that 
they often can be clear, homely, vigorous, and simple. 

As we examine the first half of the seventeenth century, we 
shall see a distinct advance towards modern prose in some 
writers—in Bacon and Jonsoii and in the character-writers. 
But the advance is not consistently maintained—Browne, 
Burton, and Milton keep the longer involved sentence, and 
Browne and Milton are too poetical. And one fact which 
considerably impresses us about this later prose is the individu¬ 
ality of the writers. Many of the Elizabethans write very 
much alike, but there is no risk of confusing Browne and 
Bacon, or Burton and Browne, or Bacon and Clarendon, or 
Clarendon and Milton, and so on. This is the product of the 

same disintegrating tendency as we have noted in post- 
Elizabethan poetry. 
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265, Francis Bacon, 1561-1626.—Bacon is one of the 
greatest prose writers between Hooker and Dryden. He was 
the younger son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the 
Seal under - Queen Elizabeth. The Queen showed some 
interest in Bacon as a boy, and we are told that she “ delighted 
much to confer with him, and to probe him with questions: 
<i ^ unto which he delivered himself with that gravity and 
^ maturity above his years that her Majesty would often term 
him ‘ the young Lord Keeper.’ ” He was certainly pre¬ 
cocious, and early gave signs of scientific and philosophical 
leanings. After being at Cambridge, and Lincoln’s Inn, and 
spending two years in Paris, he entered Parliament in 1584. 
But he won no advancement at Court; his uncle, Lord 
Burleigh, showed him no favour and the Queen herself would 
seem to have distrusted him. Lord Essex generously helped 
him, and then Bacon, to his lasting discredit, acted as counsel 
to support the charge of treason which resulted in Essex’ 
death. 

When James I. came to the throne, Bacon’s fortunes 
changed. He became in turn Solicitor-General, Attorney- 
General, and Lord Chancellor, being dismissed from the last 
dignity in 1621 for corrupt practices. Meanwhile he had 
been raised to the peerage, first as Baron Verulam, and again 
as Viscount St. Albans. 

The reason for his dismissal is not such a stain on his name 
as his treachery to Essex, but his years as Lord Chancellor 
had been by no means strikingly honorable; he had supported 
the prosecution of Raleigh, had played into the hands of the 
favourite Buckingham, and had encouraged the King’s attempt 
to impose his will on the law. After his fall he retired to the 
country, and there devoted himself to writing and science. 
He died from a chill caught as a result of stopping his coach 
in order to stull a fowl with snow, because he wished to test 
the effect of cold in stopping decay. Such is the man whom 
Pope called “ the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ”— 
an example of that strange duality often found in human 
beings, the blend of mean and noble. For though Bacon 
was a false friend, and corrupt politician, he was a noble 
thinker. 
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Of Bacon’s works, the larger (but not the more important) 
part is written in Latin; for he was firmly convinced of the 
more enduring value of the classical tongues, as compared with 
modern idioms—he even had his Essays turned into Latin. 
iHis chief Latin work—and that on which his fame as a 
[philosopher largely rests—is the Novum Organum, This and 
the Advancement of Learning^ the latter translated into Latin 
and much enlarged as De Augmentis Scientiarum, were to 
form parts of the Instauratio Magna^ a great project never 
completed. 

De AugmentiSj with its survey of the state of learning, was 
to be the first section. Next should follow the Novum Orga- 
num^ showing the way in which new truths could be discovered 
—by the inductive method, urging the necessity of going 
“ from particular things to those which are but one step 
more general, from those to others of still greater extent, and 
so on to such as are universal.” The primary object of man 
is to acquire knowledge, but in the pursuit of knowledge he 
has to fight against four main predispositions of the human 
mind to error. These Bacon, after Plato’s Republic, calls 
” idols of the ifiind.” He divides them into ” idols of the 
tribe,” or errors due to our common human nature; “ idols of 
the cave,” or errors due to our own individuality; “ idols of 
the market-place,” or errors due to the fallacies inherent in 
language; “ idols of the theatre,” or errors due to the current 
philosophies of the day. The object, then, of Bacon’s research 
is to investigate the scientific method of destroying these 
idols. The analysis of these idols is one of the notable places 
in English literature. 


266. Bacon as Philosopher.—In the early Middle Ages 
philosophy bad been absorbed by Christianity and only used 
in the service of faith—the Church held philosophy in shackles. 
But the Keformation broke these shackles, and then Aristotle’s 
works, preserved by the Arabians and reintroduced into 
Europe in the eleventh century, were, together with Plato’s, 
brought into prominence by the men of the Renaissance. In 
the Universities Aristotelian philosophy and science reigned 
supreme, but at Cambridge the young Bacon came to despise 
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it as “ a philosophy only strong for disputations and conten¬ 
tions, but barren of the productive works for the benefit of 
the life of man.” So he determined to secure the substitution 
of the inductive for the old deductive method which deduced 

facts ” from accepted but not always verified general 
principles. 

^ Bacon has been called the Father of Inductive Logic, and 
the Father of Experimental Philosophy, but, according to 
Sir R. A. Gregory, he was “ not the founder but the apostle ” 
of the scientific method. His importance was that he gave a 
great impetus to the new science, and that he realised the 
necessity of ordered knowledge. He rejected authority and 
suggested the broad lines on which progress was to be made. 
Especially he insisted that the investigation of the physical 
world should be given pride of place, and he showed scientific 
research as a noble calling, essential to material progress 
and destined to pla\^ a very large part in the future of 
the world. 

267. “ The Advancement of Learning.”—Though the history 
of philosophy and science is really outside the province of 
literary history we could hardly neglect Bacon as a philosopher, 
especially seeing that one of his English works, the Advayice- 
ment of Learning (1605), is at once a great prose work and a 
contribution to his scientific scheme. In Book I. he tells us 
that knowledge is to be viewed as a rich storehouse for the 
glory of the Creator, and the relief of man’s estate”; he 
analyses the sources from which the discredits of learning 
arise, and goes on to expound the dignity and influence of 
learning. In Book II. he analyses the defects of places of 
learning, and proceeds to survey learning in all its branches ■ 
and to examine how far there is a deficiency in each branch 
and subdivision of each branch. At the end he says: ” Thus 
have I made as it were a small globe of the intellectual world, 
as truly and faithfully as I could discover: with a note and 
description of those parts which seem not fully occupate, or 
not well converted by the labour of man.” In other words, 
here he had drawn a map for the guidiince of future scientists 
in their efforts at discovery and conquest. 
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268. The Essays.—To Bacon has been given the credit of 
introducing the “Essay” into English literature: it would 
be truer to say that he introduced the word in its literary 
sense into our language, for the Baconian essay has very little 
resemblance to the modern essay which Addison and Steele were 
to popularise. Montaigne had published his first two books of 
essays in 1580—they were translated into English byFlorio in 
1603—and it was from him that Bacon derived the word, and 
he meant b}’’ it, as he says, “ certain brief notes set down rather 
significantly than curiously ”—that is, without literary care. 

His Essays have thus no artistic form, being without 
beginning or ending, and consist in the main of oracular 
utterances interspersed with illustrative quotations and 
anecdotes strung together on a more or less tenuous thread 
of unity provided by the title. Many of his wise and weighty 
sentences would in themselves provide material for an essay 
and have added to our proverbial literature; e.g. “ Men fear 
death as children fear to go to bed in the dark “ Revenge 
is a kind of wild justice “ He that hath wife and cliildren 
hath given hostages to fortune and so on. 

But we should remember that Bacon’s Essays in the form 
in which we read them are much fuller than the Essays he 
first published; we read the volume of 1625, but it was in 
1597 that Bacon first published Essays. In 1597 there were 
only ten, very brief and terse, little more than a string of 
ma.xims; in 1612 these first ten were expanded and twenty-nine 
more were added; in 1625 there was further expansion with 
quotation and anecdote, and another twenty-one were added. 
Moreover in the last c.ssays we see the product of liis retirement 
from politics in such a pleasant essay as that Of Gardens. 

The Essays fall roughly into four groups accordiitg as they 
deal with {a) man in his home; (b) man in public life; (c) 
politics; (d) abstract subjects. In the first group come such 
essays as those of LovCy Parents and Children^ Marriage and 
Single Life, and Friendshijy. On the whole they sliow Bacon’s 
coldness of nature, the heart controlled by the intellect; 
their tone is one of calculating cornmonsense, which prefers 
what is reasonable to what is generous. Bacon would seem 
to put material success and worldlv esteem first. 
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In the second group come essays like those of Great Place, 
and Of Simulation and Dissimulation, Here perhaps he shows 
at his worst; his guiding principle is expediency, and morality 
is a secondary consideration; he appears as the pupil of 
Machiavelli. Secrecy is his ideal: “ the best composition 
and temperature is, to have openness in fame and opinion; 
secrecy in habit, dissimulation in seasonable use; and a power 
to feign if there is no remedy.’’ But his dual nature is 
apparent in these essays, for, as well as these rather cynical 
precepts, we have such just sayings as : “ power to do good 
is the true and lawful end of aspiring.” 

In the third group we have the essays of Seditions and 
Troubles, the True Greatness of Kingdoms, and Plantations 
{i,e. Colonies). Here he shows a mixture of Elizabethan views 
and more modern ones, and the same opposition of cynical 
and noble. Now he gives us a far-sighted, well-balanced 
view of international policy; now he protests that the wealth 
of a state must not be in the hands of a few only; now he says 
that “ it is a certain sign of a wise government and proceeding 
wlien it can hold men’s hearts by hopes, when it cannot by 
satisfaction.” But noble though he sometimes is, he is always 
far from any democratic ideals. 

In the last group of abstract themes, we have the essays 
on Death, Truth, Bcauig, and so on. These often show him 
at his best as the disinterested and honourable scholar. 

For a general appreciation of the Essays we will quote 
Ilallam;—■ 

“ The transcendent strength of his mind is visible in the 
whole tenor of these Essays, unequal as they must be from 
the very nature of such compositions. They are deeper and 
more discriminating than any earlier, or almost any later, 
work in the English language, full of recondite observation, 
long matured and carefully sifted. It is true that we might 
wish for more vivacity and ease. Bacon, who had much wit, 
had little gaiety; his Essays are consequently stiff and grave, 
where the subject might have been touched with a lively 
hand. . . . The sentences have sometimes too apophtheg- 
matic a form, and want coherence; the historical instances, 
though far less frequent than with Montaigne, have a little 
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the look of pedantry to our eyes. But it is from this con¬ 
densation, from this gravity, that the work derives its peculiar 
impressiveness. Few books . . . are more generally read: . . . 
few in our language so well repay the pains, or afford more 
nourishment to the thoughts.’* 

269. “ History of Henry VII.”—Bacon’s rank as a historian 
is a high one too. There had only just begun to be written 
any really critical history, objective, and possessing a sense 
of perspective. The medieval chroniclers had written in 
verse, they had tried to cover huge periods of time, they had 
little sense of character, and were unable to distinguish 
between fact and fiction—Barbour’s Bruce was exceptional 
in its judgment and realism. Nor did the Renaissance at 
once produce any truer historical writing, with the chief 
exception of Sir Thomas More’s History of Richard 111,^ 
written about 1513 and not printed in full until 1557. 
Instead, this earlier kind of rambling gossip, rather than 
history, survived in Elizabethan times in works like Holin- 
shed’s Chronicles (1578). 

But in Camden’s Britannia (1586) in Latin, and in Speed’s 
History of Great Britain (1611) there had arisen a new school 
of historians aiming at keeping to facts and sweeping away 
the accumulated fables such as the mythical sequence of 
British Kings before the coining of the Angles. In this new 
style Bacon wrote; he deals with history scientifically,! 
applying the inductive method, basing his account all the tiinej 
on facts, and leaving the facts to speak for themselves. His 
History of Henry VII. (1622) stands out as our first notable 
modern history for its excellent character study of the King, 
for its historical sense and perspective, and for its attention 
to cause and effect. Modern research has found little or 
nothing to correct. The limitation to one reign is a clear 
mark of the new spirit. 

270, “The New Atlantis.”—In The New Atlantis (1627) 
we have a fragmentary sketch of a Baconian Utopia. In a 
clear narrative style he tells how, by accident, a shi[)’s party 
came to a land in which there was a great college of science. 
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which he begins to describe. This dream was to be partly 
fulfilled in the foundation of the Royal Society in England 
in 1662. 

271. Bacon's Style.—We have already noticed the terse, 
epigrammatical style of the Essays, but this is not Bacon’s 
only style. In the Advancement of Learning he has a much 
fuller style, often rhetorical in the best sense, and often with 
a vein of poetry—such a vein of poetry is not absent from the 
vivid metaphors found in the essays; there is a considerable 
wealth of ornament, and he can rise to fine passages, noble in 
expression and in rhythm though below the expression and 
rhythm which Milton, at his best, achieves. Again, in this 
longer work, he shows himself a master of sustained, per¬ 
suasive argument. Then in his history and in The New 
Atlantis we have a good working prose, clear, straightforward, 
and apt for its purpose. 

On the whole, Bacon’s prose is fairly uninvolved and 
short in structure; even when the sentences draw out, they 
are given force and clearness by his use of balance. In his 
frequent use of antithesis, in the overweight of quotation, 
and in the occasional Latinised diction he reminds us that he 
is not a modern, but he is much more modern than his 
successors Milton and Browne. He is stiffer, more stately, 
more rhetorical than Dryden is to be, and yet in the opening 
of The New Atlantis we feel we are not far from the simple 
narrative style of Defoe. 

272. Ben Jonson (see pp. 171, 21-1:).—As we have noted, the 
prose of Ben Jonson in his plays deserves to be ranked almost 
with Shakespeare’s for its clearness, strength, and flexibility. 
Here, while emphasising the virtues of his prose, we shall 
consider him chiefly as a critic, for he is the greatest English 
critic between Sidney and Dryden. He had a strong masculine 
intellect, a sound deep basis of classical learning, and an 
abundant fund of commonsense. His criticism is scattered 
everywhere; it occurs in prefaces to his plays, and in the 
plays themselves —The Poetaster is almost criticism drarna- 
tised; and we have, further, the record of his conversation 
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with the Scotch poet Drummond, and his miscellaneous notes 
known as Timber or Discoveries. 

In the Induction of Every Man out of his Humour Jonson 
shows himself as a true Elizabethan in his plea that drama is 
not entirely to defer to classical rules. Jonson, in fact, though 
we always think of him as the learned writer of classical 
rather than romantic plays, here and in the preface to Sejanus 
speaks as one having authority himself and justified in 
accepting only so much of classical authority as he sees fit: 
thus in the latter preface he pleads: “ if in truth of argument, 
dignity of persons, gravity and height of elocution, fullness and 
frequency of sentence,-! have discharged the other offices of 
a tragic writer, let not the absence of these Forms (z.e. the 
classical rules) be imputed to me.” 

From the conversations with Drummond(1618-19) we cannot 
deduce any consistent critical rules, for they are full of contra¬ 
dictory and dogmatic assertions, such as Dr. Johnson, with a 
similar love of talk, indulged in. But they show us Jonson as 
by no means a one-sided critic—for instance, he both approves 
and disapproves of Donne. 

For more coherent criticism we have to turn to his Timber^ 
published after his death and written at intervals probably 
between 1620 and 1637. It consists of notes made “ upon 
men and matter as they have flowed out of his daily reading.” 
Notable among these comments are the well-known remark 
on Shakespeare when he was told that Shakespeare never 
blotted a line—“ would he had blotted a thousand ”—and 
the character-sketch of Bacon in which we learn that “ his 

hearers could not cough or look aside from him without 

loss.” 

But the most substantial part of the volume is the discussion 
of prose style and of poetry. Here we begin to look with fair 
directness towards modern prose and the neo-classical school 
of poetry. For prose he insists upon the qualities of brevity, 
perspicuity, vigour, and discretion proceeding from ripeness 
of judgment. His commonsense is seen in such a dictum as 
“ few words they darken the speech, and so do too many: 
as \yell too much light hurteth the eyes as too little.” In 
talking of poetry he definitely insists on discipline, study, 

I.T. E.LIT. 17 
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and imitation: “ what we especially require in the poet,** 
he says, “is an exactness of study, and multiplicity of read¬ 
ing.” Jonson’s ideal is not the carelessness of the Elizabethan 
poetic spirit, but careful polish—a poet must “ bring all to 
the forge and file again.** Here we see the critical temper 
which lies behind the school of Dry den and Pope—a preference 
for polish, elegance, correctness over freedom and variety. We 
have already seen the tendency in Jonson’s own lyrics and 
those of his “ sons.** Two particular points in which Jonson, 
talking to Drummond, preluded the classicals were his 
advocacy of the closed couplet, and his dislike of sonnets and 
of stanzas with cross rhymes. 

273, Jonson’s Style.—Jonson’s prose style, to be as modern 
as Dryden’s, lacks little but somewhat more of ease and 
brightness. The sentences are clear, short, and strong; the 
diction is pure, and of the best everyday currency. He says 
in Thnber : “ pure and neat language I love, yet plain and 
customary. A barbarous phrase hath often made me out of 
love with good sense, and doubtful writing hath wracked me 
beyond my patience.” What be loved, be bas given us. 

274. The Authorised Version of the Bible.—Next we come 
to what is in every way, whether judged by its style or 
influence, the greatest monument of the prose of the age, so 
great as to need little praise here—the translation of the 
Scrij)tures which was made by a company of divines under 
the King’s authority and published in 1611, They took as 
the basis of their labours the then official version known as 
The Bishops' Bible, completed in 1568 under the superinten¬ 
dence of Archbishop Parker, which itself partly followed 
earlier versions. A consequence of this adhering to older 
translations appears in the archaic character of the language 
—which is, as Hallam says: “ not the English of Daniel, or 
Raleigh, or Bacon, as any one may easily perceive, but an 
idiom compounded of that of the time, and of that of the 
preceding century.” 

The result of this blending is a style of English unsurpassed 
for its purpose, perhaps unsurpassable. The necessity of 
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following closely the original languages through the reverence 
that was felt for the very words in which the thought was 
couched kept the translators both from attempting to parade 
their own learning and from indulging in the rambling formless 
sentences too characteristic of so many writers of their period. 
It is true that the translators were men of literary taste, but 
the contrast between what they might have done and what 
they did may be seen best if we set side by side a sentence 
from their Preface to King James and a sentence from their 
translation of the Sacred Volume:— 

Preface. 

For whereas it was the expectation of 
many, who wished not well unto our Sion, 
that upon the setting of that bright Occi¬ 
dental Star, Queen Elizabeth of most 
happy memory, some thick and palpable 
clouds of darkness would so have over¬ 
shadowed this Land, that men should have 
been in doubt which way they were to 
walk; and that it should hardly bo known, 
who was to direct the unsettled State; 
the appearance of Your Majesty, as of 
the Sun in his strength, instantly dispelled 
those supposed and surmised mists, and 
gave unto all that were well affected ex¬ 
ceeding cause of comfort; especially when 
we beheld the Government established in 
Your Highness and Your hopeful Seed, by 
an undoubted Title, and this also accom¬ 
panied with peace and tranquillity at homo 
and abroad. 

Eloquent and learned as the translators were, one shudders 
to think how they, if unrestrained by the sacredness of the 
text, would have written about “ great whales.” As it was, 
^ey worked, in regard to diction, on definite principles. 
Thus in their preface they declared that they refused to 
consider mere “ niceness of words they determined not to 
^ep to one English word all the time, but to render the same 
Hebrew or Greek word by different English words in different 
places, for they would not “ say, as it were, unto certain words, 
Stand up higher, have a place in the Bible always, and to 
others of like quality, Get ye hence, be banished for ever.” 


Text. 

And God created great 
whales, and every living 
creature that moveth, 
which the waters brought 
forth abundantly after 
their kind, and every 
winged fowl after his kind; 
and God saw that it was 
good. 
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That is, they meant to enshrine in their version as many 
good English words as they coidd. Likewise they “ avoided 
the scrupulosity of the Puritans ... as when they put 
washing for Baptism and Congregation for Church^^ and 
shunned “ the obscurity of the Papists, in their Azimes^ 
Tunike^ Ratioyialy Holocausts . . Above all they wished 
to be “ understood even of the very vulgar.” 

The extent to which the Authorised Version has influenced 
subsequent literature can hardly be exaggerated. Ruskin*s 
magnificent, rich prose owed much to it; it was Bunyan’s 
sole master; Bacon’s prose echoes the poetical conciseness of 
Proverbs; Milton and Browne are witnesses in all their finest 
passages to its grandeur, and beauty, and its great liturgical 
rhythm. Even where the debt is not obvious, we may be 
sure that to some extent it exists. The Authorised Version 
revealed to English writers the wealth of Eastern pastoral 
imagery, and because the translators did their work with 
restraint, those whom their version influenced learnt to enrich 
their style without being too lavish. Perhaps the splendour 
of the translators’ prose went a little to the head of writers 
of poetic prose like Milton at times, but on most writers its 
influence has been always for the good. 

Further, we should remember what variety there is in the 
Bible: the narrative style of Genesis, the wisdom literature 
of Solomon, the exalted visions of Isaiah, the lyrical drama of 
Job, the simplicity of the first three Gospels, the philosophy 
of St. John’s Gospel, the impetuous reasoning of St. Paul's 
letters, the gorgeous symbolic dreams of Revelation. 

275. The Character-Writers.—The first half of the seven¬ 
teenth century gave rise to a variation of the essay form 
called the “ character es.say.” The writers of these characters 
owed their impulse very largely to the characters of the Greek 
Theophrastus, who flourished about 300 b.c. These had 
been translated into Latin by the French scholar Casaubon 
in 1592, and Hall acknowledged his debt to them. The 
Characters of Theophrastus are moral, didactic, and satirical; 
they are realistic descriptions of the less pleasing types in the 
Athens of bis day written in a direct and economical style. 
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1628 as Microcosmographie or a piece of the world discovered 
in essays and characters. We find him now and again slightly 
pedantic, with his learned classical allusions, but he has a 
wide and penetrating knowledge of mankind. A good part 
of the world he portrays is a scholar’s or preacher’s world— 
we have the Young Raw Preacher, a Young Gentleman of the 
University, a Sceptic in Religion, an old College Butler, and 
so on; but we also have a Shopkeeper, a Poor Fiddler, an 
Upstart Country Knight, and others. 

Earle is often bitingly satirical, but nevertheless he also has 
a sweetness and grace like Overbury, and a grave piety and 
depth of insight like Hall. He avoids Overbury’s affectations 
of style, and Hall’s tendency to heaviness. In his mixture 
of humour and piety he reminds us of the poet George Herbert. 
The reader who would compare Earle and Overbury would do 
well to read Earle’s Child after Overbury’s he would 

there see how, while both have a delightful grace, Earle is the 
more compressed, and at heart the more serious, and that 
Earle has a strain of emotion absent in Overbury. 

279. Samuel Butler (see p. 292).—The last outstanding 
character-writer was Butler, the author of Hiidibras. His 
characters, not published till 1759, were written about 1668, 
but are best discussed here with the rest of their kind. Many 
are the subjects we should expect of the poet who satirised 
politics, science, and literature. Thus we have A Modern 
Statesman, A Mathematician, A Romance Writer as typical 
of his Characters, and the number of literary ones is notable. 
All are clear, shrewd, and witty, but his wit is generally to be 
seen to better advantage in Ilitdibras. 

280. Other Character-Writers.—Among other volumes of 
characters are Breton’s The Good and the Bad (1616), and 
Fuller’s Sacred and Profane State (1642), but there are many 
more. Indeed between 1605 and 1700 there were issued some 
two hundred such collections. 

281. Sir Thomas Browne, 1605-1682.—“ The novelty of 

* V 

paradoxes, the dignity of sentiment, the quick succession of 
images, the multitude of abstruse allusions, the subtlety of 
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disquisitions, and the strength of language ” are the causes 
which Johnson enumerates as having attracted the attention 
of the public to the appearance of the Religio Medici. Browne, 
its author, was the son of a London merchant; after education 
at Winchester and Oxford, he continued his studies on the 
Continent, and returned to England with the title of doctor 
of medicine, which he obtained at Leyden. Hfs Religio 
Medici, as the following extract shows, was written about 
1635,^ and a MS. copy was sent to the printers without his 
permission in 1642, being followed by the authorised edition 
in the next year. The book was at once immensely popular 
not only at home, but also on the Continent, for it was promptly 
translated into Latin; it was the exposition of the tolerant, 
poetic Christianity of a student of science and a lover of 
harmony in nature, art, and life:— 

‘ Now for my life, it is a miracle of thirty years, which to relate were 
not a history, but a piece of poetiy, and would sound to common ears 
like a fable. For the world, I count it not an inn, but an hospital; and 
a place not to hve, but to die in. The world that I regard is myself; 
it is the microcosm of my own frame that I cast mine eye on: for the 
other, I use it like a globe, and turn it round sometimes for my recreation. 
Men that look upon my outside, perusing only my condition and 
fortunes, do err in my altitude; for I am above Atlas’s shoulders. 
The earth is a point not only in respect of the heavens above us, but of 
that heavenly and celestial part within us. That mass of flesh that 
circumscribes me limits not my mind. That surface that tells the 
heavens it hath an end cannot persuade me I have any. I take my 
circle to be above three hundred and sixty. Though the number of the 
arc do measure my body, it comprehendeth not my mind. Whilst I 
study to find how I am a microcosm, or little world, I find myself 
something more than the great. There is surely a piece of divinity in 
us; something that was before the elements, and owes no homage 
under the sun. Nature tells me I am the image of God, as well as Scrip¬ 
ture. He that understands not thus much hath not his introduction or 
first lesson, and is yet to begin the alphabet of man.” 

This is a good sample of Browne at his lowest flight. He 
soars at times much higher than this, as in the famous purple 
patches in Urn-burial. Browne^s is a great, a musical prose, 
far less unwieldy than Milton’s, but still too learned, too 
subtle, and too recondite for ordinary uses. It may be 
regarded as an anticipatory protest against the excessive 
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plainness of the Dryden school of prose writers, a protest 
which was to be echoed or rather reverberated by Dr. Johnson 
when the great fault of the new prose became apparent, the 
tendency to be careless and slipshod. 

Browne settled as a medical practitioner at Norwich about 
1637, and spent the remainder of his life there. In 1646 
appeared his Pseudodoxia Epidemica^ or, Enquiries into Vulgar 
Errors. Those who have once caught the infection of Browne’s 
singular charm, and among them are to be counted some of the 
greatest names of our literature, would dispense gladly with 
many greater books from their shelves could they but retain 
the Vulgar Errors. Yet some may be found to agree with 
this somewhat chilling criticism from his otherwise warm 
admirer, John Addington Symonds. “ Pseudodoxia is not a 
book to read through now. We may turn its pages over for 
our recreation. We can dip into it profitably here and there. 
It will amuse us to study the old lore of griffins and mandrakes, 
mistletoe and laurel, the phoenix and the salamander. We 
shall be interested to find why Jew's do not stink, and what is 
the superstition of saluting after sneezing, wherefore negroes 
are black, what was then thought about gipsies. ... In a 
word the book deals wdth the obsolete curiosities of an anti¬ 
quated cabinet.” Those who love Browme wdll see in this 
criticism only the baneful effect of modern science upon a 
good man of letters. 

Twelve years later came “ his best-written w’ork,” viz. 
Hijdriotaphia; or. Urn-burial, a little casket filled with the 
most delightful gems of prose-poetry. His other w'ritings are 
not very important —The Garden of Cyrus (a fantastic learned 
treatise on the mystic imports of the quincunx and the number 
five), 1658, and a work on Christian Morals, in a rather simpler 
and more “ modern ” style, published posthumously, with. 
some charming private letters. 

“ No syllable in any of his writings,” says the great critic 
we have just quoted, “ notwithstanding their profound and 
penetrative meditations upon vicissitudes in hiunan lives 
and empires, betrays the author’s partisanship in the tragedy 
enacted on the world’s great stage arouiul him. His thoughts 
on these subjects quietly rested, like the bones )lisc(jvered l>y 
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him at Great Walsmgham, ‘ under the drums and tramplings 

of tluee conquests.’ This is the proper attitude of one not 

called by station to control the body politic, but destined by 

genius to the humbler function of securing an immortality of 
literary fame.’" 

While it is admitted that Browne uses Latinisms too 
fondly and freely, or rather words coined by himself from 
Latin, he is generally praised for the almost constant high 
level of a style pervaded by lofty serenity and calm majesty, 
and expressed in rhythmical periods rising again and again 
to sublime heights of eloquence and imagery; and great is the 
influence he has exercised over such later writers as Johnson, 
Lamb, Southey, Coleridge, Carlyle. 

282. The Anatomy of Melancholy.**—In 1621 was given 
to the world Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, a book hard to 
class and harder to describe. It is, as its name implies, a 
medical treatise, written by Robert Burton, who was a learned 
clergyman educated at Oxford and himself a great sufferer 
from melancholia. As a medical treatise it has a methodical 
classification of all the supposed causes of melancholia, but 
each section and subsection is packed with stores of quotations 
from every available source, the whole forming such a farrago 
of homely wit and recondite learning that it has been ever a 
favourite hunting-ground for the literary plunderer. The 
novelist Sterne took from it his out of the way learning for 
Tristram Shandy\ Milton derived the hint for his LAllegro 
and 11 Penseroso from the verses Burton prefixed to his 
migkty tome. Charles Lamb naturally revelled in The 
Anatomy, and a book which has provided delight and enter¬ 
tainment to such different men as Dr. Johnson, Southey, 
Coleridge, and Lord Byron, to mention only a few great names, 
must not be passed over in silence. It is not literature, but 
it contains literature and has given birth to literature. 

283. John Donne (see p. 205).—In the period between 
1600 and 1660 there were two very great preachers and 
writers of devotional works, Donne, the Dean of St. Paul’s, 
and Jeremy Taylor. Donne as a preacher is described thus 
by bis biographer, Izaak Walton: he preached “ the Word so 
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as showed his own heart was possessed with those very 
thoughts and joys that he laboured to distil into others: 
a preacher in earnest: weeping sometimes for his auditory, 
sometimes with them; always preaching to himself, like an 
angel from a cloud, but in none; carrying some, as St. Paul 
was, to heaven in holy raptures, and enticing others by a 
sacred art and courtship to amend their lives: here picturing 
a vice so as to make it beloved, even by those that loved it 
not; and all this with a most particular grace, and an inexpres¬ 
sible addition of comeliness.’* 

Indeed, Donne’s sermons are just what we should expect 
from him in the light of this and of his poetry; they are words 
beating up to the doors of heaven. There is in them the same 
fiery imagination, the same intense melancholy, and brooding 
on death and sin, the same throbbing emotion. But these are 
no mere emotional sermons—the emotion is always in the 
service of the hard-driven, penetrating thought. Here Donne 
is clearer than in his poetry; there are learning and subtle 
thinking, but they do not result in a similar obscurity. The 
sentences too are structurally clear; they may be long between 
full stops, but the length is rather apparent than actual, for 
the clauses are short. And, though there is a good deal of 
ornament, it is not excessive. 

284. Jeremy Taylor, 1613-1667.—Jeremy Taylor was a 
royalist and high churchman, whose preaching attracted the 
notice of Archbishop Laud, so that he became Laud’s chaplain 
and chaplain to the King. When the King’s cause was lost, 
he set up a school in South Wales with two friends, and wrote 
his books. After the Restoration he was appointed to the 
Irish bishopric of Down and Connor. He was a man of great 
piety and religious fervour, and these qualities inspire all his 
writings and his sermons. He is not so intellectua as Donne, 
and does not argue so cogently and consistently, but he is a 
great master of ornate eloquence. Hazlitt says: “There is a 
Hush like the dawn over his writings; the sweetness of the 
rose, the freshness of the morning dew. There is a softness 
in his style, proceeding from the tenderness of his heart: 
but his head is firm, and his hand is free.” 
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Among the chief of Taylor’s numerous writings are Holy 
Living (1650), and Holy Dying (1651), and The Golden Grove 
(1655). In all his work the most striking literary qualities 
are the musical cadence of the sentences, the wealth of 
illustration and brilliant imagery, and the most touching 
pathos. His sentences are often long, as is the case with all 
the writers of this age who produce harmonious rhetorical 
periods, occasionally unwieldy, sometimes ungrammatical in 
structure. To the service of religion and morality, says 
Heber, “ he devotes his most glowing language; to this his 
aptest illustrations: his thoughts and his words at once burst 
into a flame when touched by the coals of this altar; and 
whether he describes the duties, or dangers, or hopes of man, 
or the mercy, power, and justice of the Most High; whether 
he exhorts or mistrusts his brethren, or oSers up his sup¬ 
plications in their behalf to the Common Father of all, his 
conceptions and his expressions belong to the loftiest and most 
sacred poetry, of which they only want . , . the name and the 
metrical arrangement.” 

His style as a whole needs to be read at some length to be 
appreciated, but we quote the following simile as a typical 
instance of the similes' with which he embellished both his 
sermons and his other prose:— 

“ So have I seen a rose newly springing from the clefts of its hood, 
and, at first, it was fair ns the morning, and full with the dew of heaven, 
as a lamb's fleece; but when a ruder breath had forced open its virgin 
modesty, and dismantled its too youthful and unripe retirements, it 
began to put on darkness, and to decline to softness and the symptoms 
of a sickly age; it bowed the head, and broke its stalk, and, at night, 
having lost some of its leaves and all its beauty, it fell into the portion 
of weeds and outworn faces.’* 

285, Izaak Walton, 1593-1683.—Walton is best remem¬ 
bered probably for his charming book The Compleat Angler 
(1653), the gentle gossipy talk of a lover of quiet country 
pleasures. In literary history, however, he perhaps deserves 
more note as our first literary biographer in his Lives of Ponne, 
Wotton, Hooker, George Herbert, and Bishop Sanderson, 
which appeared between 1640 and 1678. He is at his best in 
portraying Herbert and Hooker, gentle reflective men some- 
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what like himself; he is not so successful in portraying Donne, 
whose depths and passions were alien to him. 


286. Edward Hyde, Lord Clarendon, 1608-1674.—Hyde was 
of the royalist party, and in 1643 was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Throughout the Civil War he was one of the 
King’s chief advisers, and when all was lost he joined Charles 
in France, where he acted as Charles 11.’s secretary of State. 
At the Restoration he was raised to the peerage, and until 
his overthrow by intrigues in 1667 was the head of the govern¬ 
ment. Then he fled to France, where he continued the 
writing of his history, which he had begun in 1646. 

Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, not published till 1702-4, 
is thus the work of a man well acquainted with the people and 
events of which he writes. It is a very detailed account, but 
Clarendon handles his matter well, and the narrative moves 
forward in a clear and orderly manner. The detail often makes 
the picture very vivid, and, what is Clarendon’s great gift, 
the character sketches of the leading actors in the drama are 
splendidly done and show a deep insight into human nature 
and a sound sense of proportion; it seems quite likely that 
some of the success of these sketches may have been due to 
the example of the character-writers. The style is generally 
inclined to be prolix, but, despite their length (due to the 
number of the clauses), his periods are usually clear, and he 
shows frequent vigour and eloquence; there is something 
grand and spacious about his workmanship. 

The following account of the fall of Strafford will give some 
idea of his style and method:— 


Thus fell the greate-st subject in power, and little inferior to any 
in fortune, that was at that time in cither of the throe hingdoms; who 
could well remember the time when ho led those people who then 
pui^iied him to his grave. He was a man of great parts and extra¬ 
ordinary endowments of nature, not unadorned with some addition of 
art and learning, though that again was more improved and illustrated 
by the other; for ho had a r(*a<liness of conception and sharpness of 
expression which made his learning thouglit more than in truth it was. 

His first inclinations and a<ldresses to the ('ourt w(‘re only lu 
establish his greatness in the country, where he ap{)r('hcn«led some 
Acts of power from the old Lorcl tjaville, wlu» had he<‘n his rival always 
there, and of late had strengthened himself by being inacie a Ihivy 
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Councillor and officer at Court; but his first attempts were so prosperous 
that ho contented not himself with being secure from his power in the 
country, but rested not till he had bereaved him of all power and place 
in Court, and so sent him dowTi, a most abject disconsolate old man, to 

country, where he was to have the superintendency over him too, 
by getting himself at that time made Lord President of the North. 
These successes, applied to a nature too elate and arrogant of itself, 
and a quicker progress into the greatest employments and trusts, made 
him more trd^nsported with disdo/iu of other men, and more contemning 
the forms of business, than haply he would have been if he had met with 
some interruptions in the beginning, and had passed in a more leisurely 
gradation to the office of a statesman. 

He w'as, no doubt, of great observation and a piercing judgment, 
both unto things and persons; but his too good skill in persons made 
him judge the worse of things: for it was his misfortune to be of a time 
wherein very few wise men were equally employed with him, and scarce 
any (but the Lord Coventry, whose trust was more confined) whose 
faculties and abilities were equal to his: so that upon the matter he 
wholly relied upon himself, and, discerning many defects in most men, 
he too much neglected what they said or did. Of all his passions his 
pride was most predominant, which a moderate exercise of ill fortune 
might have corrected and reformed, and which was by the hand of 
Heaven strangely punished by bringing his destruction upon him by 
two things that he most despised, the people and Sir Harry Vane. In 
a word, the epitaph w'hich Plutarch records that Sulla wrote for himself 
may not be unfitly applied to him; that * no man did ever pass him 
either in doing good to his friends or in doing mischief to his enemies *; 
for his acts of botli kinds were most exemplar and notorious.” 


287. Thomas Hobbes, 1588-1679,—With the work of 
Hobbes we look forward to Restoration prose and philosophy. 
He was born at Malmesbury, was educated at Oxford, and 
resided a good deal on the Continent. He was a student all 
his life, and, as his works show, a loving reader of Greek, a 
practised writer in Latin, and a constant worker in philosophy 
and science, as befitted the friend of Ben Jonson, of Bacon, 
and of Galileo. His chief work is Leviathan ; or. The Matter, 
Form, and Power of a Commonwealth, Ecclesiastical and Civil 
(1651). 

With regard to Hobbes’s place in pure literature, it is to be 
remarked that his English prose is distinguished by its 
clearness, vigour, and precision, at a time when the first and 
third of these qualities were uncommon. With none of the 
impassioned fervour and rhythmical eloquence of some of his 
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great contemporaries, he is entirely free from their accompany¬ 
ing faults of involved constructions and wearisome periods. 
He rarely indulges in decorations of any sort; his similes and 
illustrations are merely for the purpose of making his meaning 
clear by examples, not of adorning his pages; his constant 
endeavour is to be perfectly lucid, and he finds his way to 
achieve this by restricting the flow of words and using them 
with absolute accuracy. 

If some great stylists may be figured as having aimed at 
painting in words, we may conceive Hobbes as using the same 
instruments for diagrams. What he has to say he will put, 
as far as he can, in language as direct, definite, and logical as 
that of geometry; hence terseness and solid strength are his 
chief merits as a stylist, and perhaps nearly the sum of them. 
But this is much, when we consider both the need of these 
qualities in those days and the influence that their importation, 
into literary prose exercised over the writers immediately 
succeeding. 

As a thinker Hobbes had a great influence. Much of his 
philosophy is primarily political. He propounded a theory 
of the origin of Kingship, based on the assumption that man 
in his primitive state was entirely selfish, and as a result, 
always fighting his fellows; it was to escape from such a 
condition of anarchy, he held, that primitive man handed over 
all power to a sovereign, and Hobbes considered that thus a 
definite contract between sovereign and people was entered 
into. So he supported the theory of the absolute right of 
Kings. The weakness of Hobbes’s theory lies in its being 
based on a conviction of the essential selfishness of mankind, 
hut his boldly drawn picture of primitive man is one of his 
best passages. 

Hobbes was sounder when he left politics for psychology. 
His conception of the mind is materialistic, for he denied tlic 
possibility of innate ideas and ignored man’s spiritual naturts 
hut in insisting that all our knowledge comes to us througli 
our senses he gave an impetus to objective investigation. 



CHAPTER XV. 


JOHN DRYDEN, 1631-1700. 

288. Early Life and Poetry.—^Dryden came of a good 
Northamptonshire family, and was educated at Westminster 
School, where (in the year 1649) he wrote the verses Upon 
the Death of Lord Hastings, These are a good example of the 
worst style of the far-fetched conceits ” and “ metaphysical ” 
ingenuities then prevalent, though shortly to disappear. In 
mentioning this efEusion it is only necessary to add that 
Dryden fortunately wrote nothing else quite in this vein; 
but it may be interesting to quote a few lines both as a 
specimen of the kind of thing written while the metaphysical 
influence, the tendency that had prevailed from Donne to 
Cowley, was still strong on him, and as an indication of an 
early mastery over the form of the couplet, which, as we have 
seen, had already with Waller and Denham, and with Cowley 
in his later poetry, become the medium of the new classical 
school of poetry:—• 

** His body was an orb, his sublime soul 
Did move on virtue's and on learning's pole: 

Whose regular motions better to our view 
Than Archimedes' sphere the heavens did shew. 

Graces and virtues, languages and arts. 

Beauty and learning, filled up all the parts. 

Heaven’s gifts, which do, like falling stars, appear 
Scattered in others, all, as in their sphere, 

Were fixed, and conglobate in his soul, and thence 
Shone through his body uith sweet influence; 

Letting their glories so on each limb fall. 

The whole frame rendered was celestial.” 

He presently furnishes a better example than this of the 
extraordinary unpoetical comparisons and perversely clever 
analogies into which he who would out-Cowley Cowley could 
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be forced, when he refers to Hastings* death from small¬ 
pox:— 

“ Blisters with pride swelled, which through’s flesh did sprout 
Like rose-buds, stuck i’ the lily skin about. 

Each little pimple had a tear in it, 

To wail the fault its rising did commit; 

Which, rebel-like, with its own lord at strife. 

Thus made an insurrection ’gainst his life. 

Or were these gems sent to adorn his skin, 

The cabinet of a richer soul within ? 

No comet need foretell his change drew on. 

Whose corpse might seem a constellation,” 

We turn gladly from this terrible stufi to the first composi¬ 
tion of his manhood, the Heroic Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 
Cromwell^ which appeared in 1659. The poet after leaving 
Trinity College, Cambridge, seems to have had the advantage 
of the friendship and help of his relative Sir John Dryden, 
who was a rigid Puritan, and to have been on intimate terms 
with other more or less influential men of the same party. 
He himself, at this time and among these surroundings, was 
probably genuinely possessed of Puritan principles, and there 
seems no touch of insincerity in the poem mentioned above. 
The versification is good, and the style is dignified, though 
still marred by strained similes and artificial expressions:— 

” Such was our prince; yet owned a soul above 
The highest acts it could produce to show: 

Thus poor mechanic arts in public move, 

While the deep secrets beyond practice go. 

Nor died he when his ebbing fame went less, 

But when fresh laurels courted him to live: 

He seemed but to prevent* some new success, 

As if above what triumphs earth could give,” 

The concluding stanza, as it is the simplest and most direct, 
is also perhaps the finest:— 

” His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest. 

His name a great example stands, to show 
How strangely high endeavours may bo blest 
Where piety and valour jointly go.” 
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However, the Restoration put an end to any benefit Dryden 
might have derived from his influential Puritan friends, and 
left him to subsist on his small patrimony—he had inherited 
about £60 a year in 1654—and his pen. Accordingly (like 
Waller, Cowley, and many more of less note) he promptly 
began to use it to welcome back the representative of all that 
was hateful to him whom he had lately been lauding in verse. 
Astrea Redux: A Poem [of over 300 lines in heroic couplets] 
Oil ike Hajppy Restoration and Return of Jiis Sacred Majesty 
Charles 11. (1660) was followed by another 140 lines To His 
Sacred Majesty; A Panegyric on his Coronation (1661). 

Both these productions are interesting, as showing how 
well by this time he could handle the heroic couplet; but they 
possess little other merit. This extract will do to show the 
style and matter of these verses; it is from the Panegyric :— 

“ Had greater haste these sacred rites prepared. 

Some guilty months had in your triumphs shared; 

But this untainted year is all your own; 

Your glories may without our crimes be sho^m. 

We had not yet exhausted all our store. 

When you refreshed our joys by adding more; 

As heaven, of old, dispensed celestial dew. 

You gave us manna, and still give us new.’* 

If the poet expected any manna of a tangible sort from the 
King, he must have been disappointed at first; nor does a 
similar poem of eighty couplets, addressed to the famous 
Lord Chancellor Clarendon, seem to have had any material 
effect on the poet's circumstances. 

One effect of the Restoration, however, was the reopening 
of the theatres, and of this Dryden promptly took advantage. 
In 1663 the poet married Lady Elizabeth Howard (sister of 
the Sir Robert Howard who was afterwards Dryden's coadjutor 
in the Indian Queeyi)^ and the union seems not to have been a 
very happy one; at any rate, his scurrilous enemies subse¬ 
quently overwhelmed him with taunts and abuse on the 
subject. In the year of his marriage and the two following 
he wrote nothing excejJt for the stage. Erom the spring of 
1665 to the end of 1666, however, the theatres were closed by 
authority (owing to the Plugue and the Fire), and it was 
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towards the end of the latter year that he wrote the Annus 
MirabiliSy or the Year of Wonders. 

This is a long poem written in heroic quatrains on the 
Dutch War, the Fire of London, and the virtues of King 
Charles and his relatives. As Saintsbury points out,^ in this 
poem Dryden is still strongly under the influence of Davenant, 
whose Gondibert (see p. 224) “ as yet retained sufficient 
prestige to make its stanza act as a not unfavourable advertise¬ 
ment of poems written in it. With regard to the nobility 
and dignity of this stanza, it may safely be said that An7ius 
Mirabilis itself, the best poem^ ever written therein, killed it 
by exposing its faults.” The faults, of course, are the 
monotonous recurrence of the same cadence in each stanza, 
with less possibilities of variation than the heroic couplet. 
Dryden*s versification is good, however, and there are passages 
of fine poetry— e,g. the nine verses of the king’s prayer, of 
which we quote this one:— / 

V__ — " / ' / 

“ ‘ O God,* Said ne, ‘ tliou Patron of my days. 

Guide of ray youth in exile and distress ! J 

Who me unfriended brought’st, by wondrous ways. 

The kingdom of my fathers to possess.* ** 

Though the poem has some of the faults of the metaphysical 
school, and a few of the stanzas with their bathos read like 
parodies, yet, as we look back, it is not hard to find in it 
excellences which augured the coming of a great poet. 

The theatre was now opening again, and to it Dryden 
devoted all his energies for the next fourteen or fifteen years; 
j by this means he rapidly rose in the estimation of the Court, 
and was able, from his plays, to earn a fair income, which 
was further increased by his salary as Poet Laureate and 
Historiographer Royal. Davenant, who preceded him in tbe 
Laureateship, had died in 1668, and Howell, the Historio¬ 
grapher Royal, two years before; Dryden received both 
appointments (together worth £200 a year) in 1670. During 
this period he had made many enemies, but the time was now 
coming for him to gibbet them, and to establish his own fame 
as a satirist. 

' “ Dryden ’*: in the English .Vcn of Letters Series. 

* Most people would make an exception in favour of (Iray’s Elegy 
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Up to this time (his plays apart) he had written nothing 
to which any higher title than tolerably good verse can, with 
any regard to truth, be given; but in the score of years now 
left to him he wrote those poems on which his great fame 
deservedly rests. In 1679 there had appeared an Essay u'pon 
Satire, a witty poem, in smooth, sarcastic, decasyllabic verse, 
the author of which was Mulgrave. Dryden, however, was 
said to have had some share in the composition, which 
ridiculed (among others) Dorset and Rochester. The latter 
—of whom the satirist wrote 

“ To every face he cringes while he speaks, 

And when the back is turned the head he breaks — 

to get^his revenge on Dryden, caused him to be waylaid and 
beaten by a gang of bullies. It is believed that Dryden had 
little, if any, hand in the satire, and that Mulgrave had written 
the lines about Rochester, whose bitter personal foe he was. 
Be this as it may, Dry^den’s chief work was henceforth to be 
satirical. 


289. “ Absalom and Achitophel," 1681.—The occasion of 
. Dryden’s first and greatest satire is historical. It was written 
in 1681, at a time when political passion and popular excite¬ 
ment were at their height in England owing to the struggle over 
the Exclusion Bill. Tliis measure, promoted by Shaftesbury 
and the Whigs, aimed at the exclusion of James, Duke of 
York, from the succession to the throne on the ground that he 
was an avowed Roman Catholic. Charles II., by skilful 
manoeuvring, had succeeded in putting Shaftesbury and the 
Whigs ill the wrong, and having dissolved Parliament in March 
1681, felt strong enough to prosecute those who had taken 
an active part in the agitation against James. In July 
Shaftesbury was sent to the Tower on a charge of treason. 

This step led to an outburst of pamphlets, lampoons, and 
other attacks on the King and his ministers. With a view to 
answering these attacks and influencing the public mind 
against Shaftesbury before his trial, Dryden as poet laureate 
w^s pressed into the service of the royal party. The result 
was the publication of Ahsalov) and Achiiojphcl on the 17th 
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of November, 1681—a few days before Shaftesbury was 
indicted. The success of this satire was remarkable. It 
ran through several editions in a few days, and its allusions 
became universally known. The allegory was easily under¬ 
stood, and there was little difficulty in piercing the thin 
disguise of the allegorical names given to the chief personages. 
Absalom, of course, was the ill-fated Monmouth; Achitophel, 
Shaftesbury; King Charles figures as David; Titus Oates as 
Corah; Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, is described under the 
name of Zimri in lines which must have made him sincerely 
sorry for his share in The Rehearsal (see p. 306):— 

“ A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome; 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long; 

But in the course of one revolving moon. 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.” 


This is the famous portrait of Shaftesbury:— 

** Of these the false Achitophel was first, 

A name to all succeeding ages curst: 

For close designs and crooked counsels fit, 

Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit; 

Restless, unfixed in principles and place. 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace; 

A fiery soul, which, working out its way. 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 

And o’er-informed the tenement of clay. 

A daring pilot in extremity. 

Pleased with the danger, when the waves went high, 
He sought the storms; but, for a calm unfit. 

Would steer too nigh the sands to boast his wit. 
Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide; 

Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest. 
Refuse his age the needful hours of rest ? 

Punish a body which he could not please. 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ? 

And all to leave what with his toil he won 
To that unfeathcred two-legged thing, a son. 

Got, while his soul did huddled notions try. 

And born a shapeless lump, like anarchy. 

In friendship false, implacable in hate. 

Resolved to ruin or to rule the stale; 
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To compass this the triple bond he broke, 

The pillars of the public safety shook. 

And fitted Israel for a foreign yoke: 

Then, seized with fear, yet still affecting fame, 

Usurped a patriot’s all-atoning name.” 

In spite of the satire, Shaftesbury was acquitted, and 
became the popular hero of the day. A medal was struck off 
with his head and name on one side, the sun issuing from the 
clouds, with the motto Laetamur^ on the other. 

290. “The Medal,*’ “ MacFlecknoe,” 1682.—This was the 
occasion of Dryden’s The Medal: a Satire against Sedition^ 
which appeared in 1682 and is devoted to lashing Shaftesbury 
and his supporters who had written answers to Dryden’s 
poem. The style and metre are those of Absalonty save that 
there are more trijde rhymes in proportion to its length, and 
alexandrines occur pretty frequently. Here are a dozen 
lines for a specimen, of which the workmanship is so like that 
of Pope, half a century later, that it would be difihcult for a 
critic to decide from internal evidence which poet wrote 
them;— 

” God tried us once; our rebel fathers fought; 

He glutted them with all the power they sought. 

Till, mastered by their own usurping brave,^ 

The free-bom subject sunk into a slave. 

We loathe our manna, and we long for quails; 

Ah ! what is man when his own wish prevails I 
How rash, how swift to plunge himself in ill. 

Proud of his power and boundless in his will ! 

That kings can do no wrong we must believe; 

None can they do, and must they all receive ? 

Help, Heaven, or sadly we shall see an hour 
When neither wrong nor right are in their power.” 

A reply to The Medal was quickly published by Thomas 
Shadwell, the dramatist, under the title of The Medal of John 
Bayes. This auswer took the form of a scurrilous and 
rancorous personal attack on Dryden, who in October 1682 
took exemplary vengeance on Shadwell by MacFlecknoef" a 

» Brave, however, as a noun is peculiar to Dryden. 

- It seems likely that Dryden wrote MacFlecknoe as early as 1679, but 
kept it unpublished until Shadwell had thus provoked him. 
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short but scathing satire in which a wretched poetaster named 
Flecknoe, who, says Dryden, 

“ like Augustus, young 
Was called to empire and had governed long. 

In prose and verse was owmed without dispute 
Through all the realms of Nonsense absolute. 

* * * * ^ 

And pondering which of all his sons was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit, 

Cried, ’Tis resolved, for nature pleads that ho 
Should only rule who most resembles me. 

Shadwell alone my perfect image bears. 

Mature in dulness from his tender years; 

Shadwell alone, of all my sons, is he 
Who stands confirmed in full stupidity. 

The rest to some faint meaning make pretence. 

But Shadwell never deviates into sense.*’ 

MacFlecknoe is in form an episode of a mock epic poem, 
and this form Pope borrowed for his Dunciad. Pope’s poem 
is bigger, but not greater than its parent, for here we have 
Dryden’s personal satire at its best. 

But this vengeance, terrible as it was, did not content 
Dryden, When in November of the same year a Second 
Part to Absalom and Acfiitophel was written by Nahum Tate, 
Dryden inserted some 200 lines in which Shadwell again 
appears as 

** Og from a treason-tavern rolling home. 

Hound as a globe and liquored every chink. 

Goodly and great he sails behind his link. 

With all this bulk there’s nothing lost in Og, 

For every inch that is not fool is rogue.” 

“ He never,” says the satirist, 

“ was a poet of God’s making; 

The midwife laid her hand on bis thick skull 
With this prophetic blessing —Be thou dull; 

Drink, swear, and roar, forbear no lewd delight 
Fit for thy bulk, do anything but write. 

Thou art of lasting make, like thoughtless men, 

A strong nativity—but for the pen; 

Kat opium, mintilo arsenic with thy drink. 

Still thou mayest live, avoiding pen and ink.” 
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291, “ Religio Laici/’ 1682.—In this same year 1682 

appeared the Religio Laiciy a poem in which Dryden states 
his faith, and his reasons for his faith as a member of the 
Church of England. It is a moot point whether the definition 
of poetry can be extended to include didactic verse, and 
indeed much of the poem mentioned above has no quality 
save its metre and rhyme to distinguish it from the equally 
caustic, well-reasoned, well-balanced, prose of the period. 
Yet didactic verse, as Lucretius proved in his famous work, 
may contain great poetry, and so in the Religio^ as well as in 
the Hind, there are passages to which no unprejudiced critic 
could deny this title— e.g. the opening lines in the Religio :— 

“ Dim as the borrowed beams of moon and stars. 

To lonely, weary, wandering travellers. 

Is reason to the soul; and as on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky. 

Not light us here, so Reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 

But guide us upward to a better day. 

And as those nightly tapers disappear. 

When day’s bright lord ascends our hemisphere; 

So pale grows Reason at Refigion’s sight; 

So dies, and so dissolves in supernatural light.” 

It will be noticed that Dryden uses the “ overflow,” the 
triplets, and the other methods of breaking the regularity of 
the couplet more frequently in some parts of this poem than 
is his wont. There is an interesting passage in his introduction 
to it—a capital specimen of his strong, lucid prose—-which 
gives Dryden’s views on “ didactic poetry,” and is, for other 
reasons, worth quoting here:— 

” It remains that I acquaint the reader, that these verses were written 
for an ingenuous young gentleman, my friend, upon his translation 
of The Critical History of the Old Testament, composed by the learned 
father Simon: the verses, therefore, are addressed to the translator of 
that work, and the style of them is what it ought to be, epistolary. 

“ If anyone be so lamentable a critic as to require the smoothness, 
the numbers, and the turn of heroic poetry in this poem, I must tell him 
that, if ho has not read Horace, I have studied him, and hope the style 
of his epistles is not ill imitated here. The expressions of a poem 
designed purely for instruction ought to be plain and natural, and yet 
majestic; for here the poot is presumed to be a kind of lawgiver, and 
those three qualities which I have named are proper to the legislative 
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style. The florid^ elevated, and figurative way is for the passions; 
for love and hatred, fear and anger, are begotten in the soul, by showing 
their objects out of their true proportion, either greater than the life or 
less; but instruction is to be given by showing them what they naturally 
are. A man is to be cheated into passion, but to be reasoned into truth.’* 

292. “The Hind and the Panther,” 1686.— The Hind and 
the Panther, to which we have alluded above, belongs to a 
somewhat later date (1686-7) than the Religio, but it is so 
closely connected with it in form and matter, that it may be 
conveniently noticed here; it is a defence, under the form of 
a fable, or allegory, of the Roman Catholic Church, 

“ A milk-white hind, immortal and unchanged," 

against the Church of England, 

“ The panther, sure the noblest next the hind. 

And fairest creature of the spotted kind," 

“ the bloody Bear, an independent beast,” the “ quaking Hare ” 
(Quakers), “ the buffoon Ape ” (Atheists and Deists), “ false 
Reynard ” (Arians and Socinians), and so forth. 

What caused Dryden to change his religion has from his 
days to ours been matter of dispute: it will suffice for us to 
say that though it took place at a convenient date (the acces¬ 
sion of a Roman Catholic king), and though he seems to have 
had a pension more or less in consequence, yet that pension 
may have been only a genuine revival of the Laureate’s salary, 
which at first James II. had discontinued, and also that 
Dryden’s wife (and probably his eldest son) had been already 
converted to the Roman faith. It should be noted, too, that 
when Dryden might have profited by turning Protestant again, 
in 1688 (when, on the accession of King William, he could no 
longer as a Catholic hold office), he adhered to his ado[)ted 
creed, and later on in life (1700) gave another proof of his 
independence of spirit by refusing to allow his Virgil to be 
dedicated to King William, in spite of the publislier Toiisou’s 
earnest entreaties. 

293. Other Poems.—A poem that appeared l>ct\veeii the 
publication of the Religio and The Hind sea reel v claims a 
passing notice, viz. the Threnodia Angufitali.'i, an (xle on the 
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death of Charles II. With some few fine lines it is on the whole 
a bombastic, adulatory, and inharmonious composition. 
Stanza xiii., however, is interesting for the remarks Drydeu 

makes on the effect of Charles’s accession with regard to 
poetry:— 

“ So, rising from his father’s urn, 

So glorious did our Charles return; 

The ofiicious muses came along— 

A gay harmonious quire, like angels ever young; 

(The muse that mourns him now his happy triumph sung.) 
E’en they could thrive in this auspicious reign; 

And such a plenteous crop they bore 
Of purest and well-winnowed grain. 

As Britain never knew before. 

Though little was their hire and light their gain. 

Yet somewhat to their share he threw; 

Fed from his hand, they sung and flew 

Like birds of paradise that lived on morning dew.” 

If this ode be taken as a sample of Dryden’s uninspired 
Muse, two others will show what great poetic powers he could 
exhibit in the same verse-form. These are the two odes on 
67. Cecilia*s Day^ the first a short poem of about sixty lines, 
written in 1687; the more famous one, longer and more 
elaborate, ten years later. Alexander's Feast, as the seconej 
ode is named, may perhaps be justly called the most “ poetic ’* 
of all Dryden’s writings in its depicting of the various passions 
and the arousing of sympathetic emotions in the reader. It 
is probably the most widely known of all Dryden’s composi¬ 
tions, and many of the lines have become stock quotations. 
We give here part of stanza v. of Alexander's Feast :— 

“ Softly sweet, in Lydian measures. 

Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 

War, he sung, is toil and trouble: 

Honour but an empty bubble; 

Never ending, still beginning. 

Fighting still, and still destroying; 

If the world be worth thy winning. 

Think, O think it worth enjoying; 

Lov'cly Thais sits beside thee; 

Take the good the gods provide thee I ** 

The rest of Dryden’s poetical works will not occupy us long. 
At various times (1684-5, 1692-4) volumes of Ids Miscellanies 
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and Translations appeared. These contain besides the odes 
many beautiful occasional pieces and lyrics, together with a 
number of translations of portions of the classics (Theocritus, 
Lucretius, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, and Vergil). 

Special reference may here be made to Dryden’s finest efEort 
in the domain of elegy, the short poem written in 1686 To 
the Memory of the accomplished young Lady, Mrs. [i.e. Miss'] 
Anne Killigrew, whom the poet addresses as 

“ Thou youngest virgin-daughter of the skies 
Made in the last promotion of the blest; 

Whose palms, new-plucked from Paradise, 

In spreading branches more sublimely rise. 

Rich with immortal green above the rest.” 


Miss Killigrew had been herself a poet in a small way, and 
the thought of her stainless muse fills Dryden with self- 
reproach for his own misdemeanours. He writes:— 


” 0 gracious God ! how far have we 
Profaned thy heavenly gift of Poesy ! 

Made prostitute and prolligate the Muse, 

Debased to each obscene and impious use, 

Whose harmony was first ordained above 
For tongues of angels and for hymns of love.” 

The success of his translation of VergiFs Third Georgic in 
1693-4, led Dryden to take in hand an English metrical 
version of all Vergil’s works, which he completed in 1697. 
This translation met with immediate success, and has main¬ 
tained its position as one of the best English translations of a 
classic poet (if not the best). Johnson (who is responsible for 
the opinion that no reader ever wished Paradise Lost longer) 
has praised Dryden for making his Vergil interesting to the 
highest degree; we may here, perhaps, be allowed to add that 
we reckon this power of holding the reader’s attention as one 
of D^den’s chief merits; his longer poems are all on topical, 
political, or personal subjects, and it was not his province in 
them (perhaps not in his power) to create character or stir our 
deeper feelings; yet if one dips at random into Absalom and 
Achitophel^ MacFlecknoe, Religio Laid, or even the long and 
occasionally puerile The Hind and the Panther, it is ditficult 
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to read long without getting enthralled, or to close the book 
without reading to the end. 

The Virgil was published three years before Dryden’s 
death; on finishing it he took up the project of translating 
Homer, which, however, he did not live to complete. In 
the year of his death his Fables (or versions of Chaucer and 
Boccaccio) appeared, and met with universal approbation. 
He died at the height of his literary fame, the undisputed 
king of English men of letters of the day. 

294. Dryden's Prose and Criticism.—Dryden’s prose, of 
which a specimen has already been given, deserves to be fairly 
fully considered, for some would say that it is as a critic and 
a writer of prose, rather than as a poet, that Dryden is truly 
great. Most of it appeared by way of preface to the published 
editions of his plays, and frequently, too, he added to his 
poems {e.g. his Epistle to the Whigs in The Medal) an introduc¬ 
tory letter or dedication. His criticisms and explanations are 
as valuable for the insight they give us into his mind, and 
for the means they aliord us of judging of his prose style, 
as for their own intrinsic merit, though that is often very 
strildng. 

Drj^den has the distinction of being the introducer of the 
comparative and magisterial style of criticism which flourished 
till about the middle of the nineteenth century, but is now in 
disrepute, the more modest inductive method having taken 
its place. He has the greater distinction of being our first 
critic to make a serious attempt at applying the historical 
method to criticism, that is of attempting to trace the history 
of the art-form upon which he is sitting in judgment. There 
had been other English writers on English literature before 
Dr 3 ^den, it fs true (e.g, Sidney’', Puttenham, and Ben Jonson), 
but not even Beu Jonson had produced really great criticism. 
Dryden, however, is like Dr. Johnson and Coleridge, one of 
our great critics. Possessing a large mind free from petty 
prejudices, he stands head and shoulders above all critics, 
except Johnson, who succeeded him during the next century, 
and one is safer with him than even with so great a man as 
Dr. Johnson, whose prejudices too often warp his judgment. 
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295. “ Essay on Dramatic Poesy,’* 1667.—Dryden’s out¬ 
standing pieces of criticism are the Essay on Dramatic Poesy 
and the Preface to the Fables. Of the former, first issued in 
1667, he says in his preface that its writing “ served as an 
amusement to me in the country when the violence of the 
last plague had driven me from the town.’* It is in the form 
of a dialogue between Neander (Dryden), Crites (Howard), 
Eugenius (Dorset), and Lisideius (Sedley). 

“ It was that memorable day in the first summer of the 
late war when our Navy engaged the Dutch . . . the noise 
of the cannon from both navies reached our ears about the 
city.” The four friends take a b arge and are rowed out on 
the Thames to hear the cannonading. The dying away of 
the sound convinces them that the hostile fleet is being driven 
ofl, and they fall to discussing poetry and the drama. 

Then follow three literary controversies. The first is on 
the eternal question of Ancients against Moderns. Crites 
espouses the side of the former, Eugenius that of the latter. 

The next dispute is as to the relative merits of the French 
and the English stage. Lisideius claims that, though forty 
years ago the English were superior, it is the French now who 
observe the rules of the stage better. They do not burden 
their plays with underplots: they avoid the absurd English 
tragi-comedy, and do not mix farce with tragedy. They 
avoid stage-deaths and horrors. No French play ends with 
a “ conversion ” or simple change of will. 

Neander’s answer to an interesting contention is the most 
valuable and striking part of the Essay^ because here we 
have a great creative artist discussing the technique of his own 
profession. Dryden admits that French plays liave more 
decorum, just as a statue has more than a man. He state.s 
that the French are beginning to imitate the English tragi¬ 
comedy, but their humours are very thin-sown. Their long 
declamations are incompatible with true passion, and there is 
far too little action in their plays. Many of the English plays 
are just as regular, and our irregular plays are more masculine. 
Next follow the famous criticisms upon Shalcespeare, Beau¬ 
mont and Fletcher, and Jonson, which every student must 
know. Dryden then gives a detailed examen of .Jonson’s 
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Silent Woman, “ the intrigue of which is,” he says, “ the 
greatest and most noble of any pure unmixed comedy in any 
language.” 

The concluding dispute is not particularly interesting, and 
concerns the relative merits of rhyme and blank verse. Crites 
thinks blank verse too low for a poem (this is not feigned, as 
Howard had made this contention in a prologue to his Collected 
Works, 1665), but the proper metre for a tragedy. Neander 
defends the use of rhyme in a tragedy, a theory which Dryden 
in his own person abandoned when he wrote All for Love (1678). 


296. The Preface to the Fables.—The fairly short preface 
which Dryden wrote for his Fables (1700) should be read 
by every student who wishes to appreciate either Dryden 
or Chaucer. Here we have excellent, suggestive compara¬ 
tive criticism, for Dryden not only compares Chaucer and 
Boccaccio, but also comments upon Homer, Vergil, and Ovid to 
illustrate his points, Dryden could not properly appreciate 
Chaucer’s versification because he did not realise the use 
Chaucer made of the final -e—he is reduced to such praise 
as: “ there is the rude sweetness of a Scotch tune in it, which 
is natural and pleasing, though not perfect”; but no one 
could show, in general, a more admiring, discriminating, and 
penetrating love of Chaucer than Dryden does. His sentence 
upon the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales is well known: 
“ ’Tis sufficient to say, according to the proverb, that here is 
God’s plenty.” Moreover, this Preface is interesting because, 
at the end, Dryden humbly answers Collier’s attack upon the 
immorality of his plays. 


297. Dryden’s Prose Style.—Of his style it will suffice to 
say that he abandoned the long-winded, cumbrous sentences 
of the earlier prose-writers, and used a simple, straightforward, 
vigorous mode of expressing his meaning. He is not the 
wielder of a great prose style such as is Taylor at his best, or 
Burke or Gibbon; nor a writer of extreme taste and elegance 
like Temple or Addison or many essayists and critics of a 
later day. Bds greatest merit is that he can use prose as a fit 
means of expressing his thoughts so as to make them at once 
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clear to others. Dryden’s style influenced all successive 
prose-writers. Charles James Fox said that Dryden’s prose 
was Burke’s great favourite, and that Burke imitated him 
more than anyone else. Malone, the critic, was of the same 
opinion. Lord Morley adds; “We may well believe that he 
was attracted by Drj^den’s ease, his copiousness, his gaiety, 
his manliness of style, but there can hardly have been any 
conscious attempt at imitation. Their topics were too 
different.” 

The following extract from the Essay shows Dryden to 
advantage, and is interesting from its subject-matter:— 

“ As for Jonson, to whose character I am now arrived* if we look 
upon him while he was himself (for his last plays were but his dotages), 
I think him the most learned and judicious writer which any theatre 
ever had. He was a most severe judge of himself, as well as others. 
One cannot say he wanted wit, but rather that he was frugal of it. In 
his works you find little to retrench or alter. Wit and language, and 
humour also, in some measure, we had before him; but something of 
art was wanting to the drama till he came. He managed his strength 
to more advantage than any who preceded him. You seldom find him 
making love in any of his scenes, or endeavouring to move the passions: 
his genius was too sullen and saturnine to do it gracefully; especially 
when he knew he came after those who had performed both to such a 
height. 

** Humour was his proper sphere; and in that he delighted most to 
represent mechanic people. 

“ He was deeply conversant in the Ancients, both Greek and Latin; 
and he borrowed boldly from them. There is scarce a poet or historian, 
among the Roman authors of those times, whom he has not translated 
in Sejanus and Catiline. But lie has done his robberies so openly, that 
one may see he fears not to be taxed by any law. He invades authors 
like a monarch; and what would be theft in other poets, is only victory 
in liim. With the spoils of these writers, he so represents old Rome to 
us, in its rites, ceremonies, and customs, that if one of their own poets 
had written either of his tragedies, we had seen less of it than in him. 
If there was any fault in his language, ’twas that he weaved it too 
closely and laboriously in his serious plays. Perhaps, too, he did a little 
too much Romanize our tongue, leaving the words which ho tr.inslatod 
almost as much Latin as he found them: wherein, though ho learnedly 
followed the idiom of their language, he did not enough coni])ly with 
ours. 

“ If I would compare him with Shakespeare, I mu.st acknowledge him 
the more correct poet, but Shakespeare the greater wit, Shakespeare 
was the Homer, or father of our dramatic poets; Jonson was the Virgil, 
the pattern of elaborate writing; 1 admire him, but I love Sh ikespearc.’* 
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298. Dryden’s Plays.—Wc have already said that Dryden 
was one of the first to take advantage of the reopening of the 
theatres. Of the stage, when he had once invaded it,” 
says Johnson, “ he kept possession for many years; not, 
indeed, without the competition of rivals, who sometimes 
prevailed, or the censure of critics, which was often poignant 
and often just; but with such a degree of reputation as made 
him at least secure of being heard, whatever might be the 
final determination of the public.” His first drama was The 
Duke of Guise, which, however, he laid aside unfinished in 
1662, but completed, in collaboration with Lee, twenty years 
later, when it was turned into a play with a political purpose, 
directed against the supporters of Monmouth. The first of 
Dryden’s plays to be represented on the stage was a prose 
comedy, The Wild Gallant, which met with no success; but 
hi^ next venture. The Rival Ladies (1663-4), a comedy in 
which two important scenes were written in rhyme, the rest 
being in blank verse, was better received. 

In the dedication to Lord Orrery, prefixed to the published 
l>lay in 1664, as he did later in the Dramatic Poesy, Dryden 
upheld the position tliat rhyme was more fitting than blank 
verse for tragedy, and accordingly his plays The Indian Queen 
(1663 4) and The Indian Emperor (1665) are both rhymed. 
The Indian Queen was written in conjunction with Sir Robert 
Howard, Dryden’s brother-in-law, and has the distinction, if 
we except Davenant’s Sieye of Rhodes, of being our first 

heroic play ” to be acted. Howard, in a preface to his own 
plays, in 1665, took up the cudgels against Dryden, maintain¬ 
in'^ that blank verse, though too mean and low for a poem, 
was the fit metre for a play. This called forth a reply from 
Dryden, in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy already referred to, 
which was again answered by Howard in the preface to his 
Duke of Lertna, This produced the somewhat acrimonious 
Defence of the Essay prefixed to the second edition of The 
Indian Emperor, in 1668. 

To the year before this two comedies belong. Secret Love, 
or. The Maiden Queen, ” ^vhich Mr. Dryden himself in his 

* It must, be remcmborecl that Milton’s later works were not yet 
published. 
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preface seems to brag of,” says Pepys, “ and is indeed a good 
play,” and Sir Martin Marall, an adaptation of Moliere’s 
L’Etourdi. The Tempest, which also appeared in 1667, was 
a version, or rather per-version, of Shakespeare’s play, and 
Davenant had some part in it. An Evening's Love; or, The 
Moek Astrologer, imitated from the Feint Astrologue of Thomas 
Corneille, was another comedy: it was acted at the King’s 
Theatre, and met with little success. 

Dryden’s next two plays were tragedies in rhyme. Tyrannic 
Love; or. The Royal Martyr (1669) and The Conquest of 
Granada (in two parts, 1669-70), which latter was one of his 
most successful plays. 

The two parts of The Conquest of Granaday^' says Johnson, 

‘ are written with a seeming determination to glut the public 
with dramatic wonders, to exhibit in its highest elevation a 
theatrical meteor of incredible love and impossible valour, 
and to leave no room for a wilder flight to the extravagance 
of posterity. All the rays of romantic heat, whether amorous 
or warlike, glow in Almanzor by a kind of concentration. He 
is above all laws; he is exempt from all restraints; he ranges 
the world at will, and governs wherever he appears. He fights 
without inquiring the cause, and loves in spite of the obliga¬ 
tions of justice and of prohibition from the dead. Yet the 
scenes are, for the mo.st part, delightful; they exhibit a kind 
of illustrious depravity, and majestic madness, such as, if it 
is often despised, is often reverenced, and in which the 
ridiculous is mingled with the astonishing.*^ 

^ It was in 1670, after the production of The Conquest of 
Granada with which Charles II. was immensely pleased (Nell 
Cwyn acted in it), that the Laureateshij) (as we have 
mentioned) was conferred on Dryden, who was now at the 
summit of his glory. An attempt to undermine his great 
success was made in the following year by the production of 
that famous burlesque The Rekearsaly in which Dryden figures 
as Mr. Bayes. Perhaps in consequence of this witty attack 
pr}den turned for a time to comedies and produced j^larriage 
d la Mode (1672) and Love in a Nunneryy in the same year. 

lo the war against the Dutch (1673) is due Amboijnay a 
poor play in prose and rhyme intended to augment the hatred 

i.t.e.lit. 10 
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of its hearers against our foes. It was followed in 1674 (the 
year of IMilton’s death) by a rhymed version in dramatic 
form of Paradise Lost^ entitled The State of Innocence, Dryden 
calls this production an opera, though perhaps “ burlesque ” 
would be a fitter title for it; however, it was apparently not 
intended for acting, and Dryden seems to have been conscious 
of the greatness of Milton’s poem, which he admits to be 
one of the greatest, most noble, and sublime which either this 
age or nation has produced. 

A far worthier task—perhaps the best of all Dryden’s 
plays—was Aureng-Zebey which appeared next year. This is 
the last of his rhyming tragedies, and in the prologue he shows 
that he was not of the opinion that he had so stoutly main¬ 
tained a dozen years before against Sir R. Howard. The 
poet, 

“ out of no feigned modesty, this day 
Damns his laborious trifle of a play; 

Not that it’s worse than what before he ^vrit, 

But he has now another taste of wit; 

And, to confess a truth, though out of time, 

Grou'S weary of his long-loved mistress Hhyme'' 

In this prologue he declares 

“ That, spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast at Shakespeare's sacred name 

and his next venture was a blank-verse tragedy founded on 
Antony and Cleopatra, entitled All for Love; or. The World 
Well Lost. This, Dryden’s favourite play, is great drama, and 
would have been more famous if Shakespeare had not written 
Antony and Cleopatra. 

In construction one may say it is superior to Shakespeare s 
play, for the action is limited to one place, Alexandria, and 
there are fewer characters, so that there is greater unity; 
and though Dryden’s Antony is not so great a figure, but has 
lost his nobility, he is well conceived and drawn. It is in the 
poetry and in the portrayal of Cleopatra that Dryden falls 
short of Shakespeare. 

In the same year (1678) he produced Limberham; or, The 
Kind Keeper, a play which was prohibited “ for its indelicacy, 
though on this ground a very large part both of Dryden’s work 
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and of most of bis contemporaries’ might with equal justice 
have been suppressed. In 1679 and 1680 no play of Dryden’s 
appeared, but in 1681 he came forward with The Spanish 
Friar, a “ Protestant play,” wliich was highly successful, 
partly, no doubt, on its own merits, which are considerable, 
but in great measure, too, from the way in which, “ at a time 
when the nation was rabid about Oates’s supposed plot,” 
the Roman Catholic religion was held up to scorn. 

In the year of the accession of James II. appeared a political 

opera,” Albion and Alhanius, one of the poorest of his works. 
The music is said to have been as bad as the poetry, which 
caused some wag to remark that the poet and the composer 
seemed to have “ mistaken their trade; the former writing 
the music, the latter the verse.” This is the only play of 
Dryden’s that belongs to the reign of James, but after the 
Revolution (when Dryden lost his Laureatoship, and—insult 
added to injury—was succeeded by Shadwell) he turned to 
the stage again, and produced (in 1690) Don Sebastian, which 
is ranked by some above Aureng-Zebe. 

Amphitryon (1690), King Arthur (1691), Cleomenes (1692), 
and Love Triumphant (1694) are his last plays. The first of 
these is a comedy adapted from Moliere’s adaptation of the 
Amphitryo of Plautus; the next is an “ opera ” (in which and 
in Don Sebastian some trace the influence of JVIilton); the 
third is a tragedy written in conjunction with Southerne; and 
tl^ last of Dryden’s dramatic works was a tragi-comedy, 
which was an utter failure, so that, as Johnson says, “ he began 
and ended his dramatic labours with an ill success.” 

In Dryden s plays we may find specimens of all the stage 
productions of the age—the licentious comedy in prose, the 

opera, the grandiose (and often ranting) tragedy in rhyme 

and in bla^ verse. He has left behind him some thirty 

dramatic pieces, of which the bulk have no great literary 

merit, while some are utterly unworthy; but two, or at most 

three, are fine tragedies, which rank as high as any works 

of their time, and are perhaps as good as any that have yet 

been written since the Elizabethan age. Even tlie feeblest of 

his plays have noble passages scattered here and there and 
contain much fine lyric. 
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DRYDEN’S CONTEMPORARIES—THE POETS 

(c. 1660-1700). 

299 . Samuel Butler, 1612 - 1680 . —Excluding from this chapter 
all treatment of the writings of Milton, Cowley, Waller, and 
some others whose work is more properly treated in connection 
with the period immediately before 1660,^ we find no great 
names, and not many considerable ones, among the verse 
writers contemporary with Dryden. 

Satire and essay-writing in verse are the most frequent 
productions of the poets of this age. First among them in 
point of time and chief among them in importance is Butler, 
the author of Hudibras. Of his life little is known, though it 
seems to be agreed that the success of his work brought him 
little profit in spite of its immense popularity, and that he 
died in straitened circumstances. “ He asked for bread, and 
he received a stone,” said Wesley at the time when a monu¬ 
ment was being erected to the poet’s memory. The first 
instalment of Hudibras appeared in 1663; it was continued 
in 1664 and 1678, and was left unfinished. It is a long and 
very witty mock epic levelled against the Puritans. The 
name ** Hudibras ” is borrowed from the Faerie QueenCy 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote swggestQd the frame-work, and possibly 
the Virgilc Travesti of Butler’s French contemporary Scarron 
the style and treatment, while the French humorist Rabelais 
had also some general influence upon the work. 

Its hero, Hudibras (Sir Samuel Luke, a Presbyterian justice 
of the peace, in whose household Butler seems to have passed 
some unhappy years), sets out, like another Don Quixote, 
with his Sancho Panza (Squire Ralpho), to tilt against the 
wickedness of the times. The whole force of the satirist s 
power is devoted to holding up to ridicule the anti-Royalist 
party. The chief of its former leaders (Cromwell, Fleetwood, 
Prynne, and others) appear by name, and many more are 

^ See pp. 219-24. 
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alluded to under various titles. The metre of Hudibras is 
octosyllabic, and many of his verses (mostly misquoted) have 
become co mm on property— e.g ,: 

“ He that runs may fight again. 

Which he can never do that’s slain 



“ He that complies against his will. 
Is of his own opinion still,” 


But, except for certain telling couplets, Hudibras is now 
virtually unknown. This had become the case even in 
Johnson's time, who himself supplies one of the reasons for 
this. “ Human works are not easily found without a perishable 
part,” and what made the chief excellence of Hudibras in its 
day was precisely that “ perishable part." “ The manners," 
as Johnson says, are temporary and local, and therefore 
become every day less intelligible, and less striking." “ Bur¬ 
lesque consists in a disproportion between the style and the 
sentiments, or between the adventitious sentiments and the 
fundamental subject. It therefore, like all bodies composed 
of heterogeneous parts, contains in it a principle of corruption. 
All disproportion is unnatural; and from what is unnatural we 
can derive only the pleasure which novelty produces. We 
admire it awhile as a strange thing; but when it is no longer 
strange, we perceive its deformity. It is a kind of artifice, 
which by frequent repetition detects itself; and the reader, 
learning in time what he is to expect, lays down the book, 
as the spectator turns away from a second exhibition of those 
tricks of which the only use is to show that they can be played." 

A few lines from the lengthy description of the hero, when 
first he set out “ a-colonelling," will give the reader .some idea 
of Butler’s style:— 

** For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit: 

’Twas Presbyterian true-blue, 

For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true church militant; 

Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy te.xt of pike and gun; 

Decide all eoritrovcrsies by 
Infallible artilleiy; 
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And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks; 

Call fire, and sword, and desolation, 

A godly, thorough reformation, 

Whfch always must be carried on. 

And still be doing, never done; 

As if religion were intended 

For notliing else but to be mended: 

A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies; 

In falling out with that or this. 

And finding somewhat still amiss; 

More peevish, cross, and splenetic 
Than dog distract or monkey sick; 

That with more care keep holy-day 
The wrong, than others the right way; 

Compound for sins they are inclined to. 

By damning those they have no mind to.** 

Witty, incisive, and full of force as every line is, perhaps the 
reader will see even from these extracts the justice of a great 
part of Johnson’s criticism, and he will realise with no great 
difficulty that a poem consisting of many thousand lines, 
mainly describing moods and conversation and dealing little 
with adventure, becomes wearisome at length, even though 
the staple of it is as ingeniously satirical as the passage quoted. 
As an example of his powers as a parodist we take the 
following from his Cat and Puss, an amusing travesty of the 
heroic play and heroic couplet so much loved by his con¬ 
temporaries :— 

“ Cat. Forbear, foul ravisher, this rude address; 

Canst thou, at once, both injure and caress ? 

Puss. Thou hast bewitched me with thy powerful charms, 

..‘Vnd I, by drawing blood, would cure my harms. 

C. He that does love would set his heart a-tilt, 

Ere one drop of his lady’s should be spilt. 

P. Your wounds are but without, and mine within: 

You wound my heart, and I but prick your skin; 

And while your eyes pierce deeper than my claws. 

You blame the effect of which you are the cause. 

C. How could my guiltless eyes your heart invade. 

Had it not first been by your own betrayed ? 

Hence ’tis my greatest crime has only been 
(Not in mine eyes but yours) in being seen. 

I hurt to love, but do not love to hurt. 

That’s worse than making cruelty a sport.** 


P. 

C. 
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And so on. This is as good as the heroic caterwaulings of 
Dryden at his worst or of Elkanah Settle at his best, and forms 
an excellent piece of criticism upon what it parodies. 

Butler’s other poems are not of great account. EQs 
Elephant in the Moon is a delicious satire on the wise men of 
the Royal Society. One of their number, looking through a 
telescope, perceives an elephant in the moon, which turns 
out to be a mouse that has crept into the instrument. It is 
curious that it was first written in Butler’s Hudibrastic metre, 
and then re-written in decasyllabes. The satire on our 
Ridiculous Imitation of the French is chiefly interesting for its 
account of the rage for copying in all things from our neigh¬ 
bours across the Channel, which prevailed after the Restora¬ 
tion. Ris prose Characters have already been treated (p. 263). 

300. Andrew Marvell, 1621-1678.—Andrew Marvell is the 
one Puritan of the age besides Milton who achieved distinction 
in poetry. Every lover of poetry should know his Garden^ 
the best example of Nature poetry in the seventeenth century. 
It is included in most anthologies, and contains the famous 
lines upon a sympathetic mind in a garden:— 

“ The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 

Yet it creates, transcending these, 

Far other worlds, and other seas. 

Annihilating all that’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade.” 

Palgrave said of The Garden that it is a test of a reader’s 
insight into the most poetical aspects of poetry. Marvell, 
by giving in his poetry rich food for thought, claims kinsliip 
with Milton; in the love he shows for Nature he looks forward 
to Cowper; in the love passion which he voices in To his 
Coy Mistress and in that poem’s metaphysical ideas, as 
shown in the five concluding line.s— 

“Let US roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball. 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Through the iron gates of life ” 

be reminds us of Donne. 
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His Emigrants in the Bermudas and Nymph Complaining 
for the Death of her Fawn are poems no less beautiful than 
Garden, His Horatian Ode is a splendid piece of pane¬ 
gyric; it contains the famous lines on Charles I. upon the 
scaffold:— 




He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene. 

But with his keener eye 
The axe's edge did try; 


Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite. 

To vindicate his helpless right; 

But bowed his comely head 
Down, as upon a bed.” 

He has depth of feeling,’^ says a critic, “ descriptive 
power, melody; his study of the classics could not fail to 
teach him form; sometimes we hnd in him an airy and tender 
grace which reminds us of the lighter manner of Milton.” 


301. Marvell's Satires.—This last of the Puritan poets, who 
had been Milton's colleague in the Latin secretaryship, 
remained in political life after the Restoration, as member 
for Hull. ” A Roman patriot incorruptible and inflexible in 
the corrupt and servile Parliaments of Charles II,,” he has been 
called by Goldwin Smith: ” the poems of his later days were 
not epics or lyrics, but satires levelled, like his renowned 
pamphlets, against tyranny and wickedness in Church and 
State.” His metrical productions which fall within the scope 
of this chapter are, among other satirical pieces, Flecknoe, 
Last Instructions to a Painter^ The Character of Holland\ these 
are in the heroic distich, and may be said to be the forerunners 
of the satires of Oldham, Dryden, and Defoe, They have no 
groat intrinsic merit, and the versification is clumsy and 
rough; but they were effective enough and sufficiently 
vigorous. 

A brief extract from Marvell's satire upon Holland will 
give us a fair specimen of his work in this vein:— 

“ Holland that scarce deserves the name of land, 

As but the off-scouring of the British sand. 

And so much earth as was contributed 
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By English pilots when they heaved the lead; 

Or what by the ocean's slow alluvion fell, 

Of ship-wrecked cockle and the mussel-shell; 

This indigested vomit of the sea 
Fell to the Dutch by just propriety. 

Glad then as miners who have found the ore. 

They with mad labour fished the land to shore; 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

A daily deluge over them does boil, 

The earth and water play at level coil. 

The fish oft times the burgher dispossest 
And sat not as a meat, but as a guest.” 

302. John Oldham, 1653—1683.—01dham*s claim to remem¬ 
brance rests on the Satires against the Jesuits. Dryden, who 
edited his Henuxins in 1684, and lavished praises upon him, 
doubtless learned much from the vigorous satirist. Like 
Marvell, he wrote in the heroic distich (which, indeed, had 
become, and has remained, the general vehicle for metrical 
satire); but though he far surpasses any previous satirical 
writer of our tongue, his versification is slipshod and carclos.s. 
His life was short and sad. On leaving the University he took 
to teaching; gave it up after a few years for literature; pub¬ 
lished^ without a patron; and died, after a storm-tossed, 
unsatisfied life, in poverty and neglect at the age of thirty. 

Oldham has been called “ the laureate of the Popish Plot 
frenzy,’' and it has been truly said of him that “ his laurels 
are accordingly stained with much mire and much blood 
but the saeva indignaiio of the genuine satirist is there, and 
the vivacity and strength with which he expresses it liave 
given him a certain sure place in our literature, in spite of his 
many deficiencies. The stock quotation from his works, the 
passage describing the servitude of the domestic chaplain in 
his days, shows him to great advantage. The account of the 

teacher s lot, immediately preceding it, is not less interesting 
and vivid:— 

‘‘ If you for orders and a gown design, 

Consider only this, dear friend of mine. 

The church is grown so overstocked of late. 

That if you walk abroad, you’ll hardly meet 
More porters now than parsons in the street. 
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At every corner they are forced to ply 
Tor jobs of hawkering divinity; 

And half the number of the sacred herd 
Are fain to stroll and wander unpreferred. 

If this, or thoughts of such a weighty charge. 

Make you resolve to keep yourself at large. 

For want of better opportunity 
A school must next your sanctuary be. 

Go, wed some grammar-bridewell, and a wife. 

And there beat Greek and Latin for your life; 

With birchen sceptre there command at will. 

Greater than Busby’s self or Doctor Gill; 

But who would be to the vile drudgery bound. 

Where there so small encouragement is found, 

Where you, for recompense of all your pains. 

Shall hardly reach a common fiddler’s gains ? 

For when you’ve toiled and laboured all you can. 

To dung and cultivate a barren brain, 

A dancing master shall be better paid, 

Though he instructs the heels, and you the head. 

To such indulgence are kind parents grown. 

That nought costs less in breeding than a son; 

Nor is it hard to find a father now. 

Shall more upon a setting-dog allow, 

And \vith a freer hand reward the care 
Of training up his spaniel than his heir.” 

303. Lord Roscommon, 16337-1685.—A writer who bad a 
big name in his own day was the Earl of Roscommon. With 
Horace and Boileau as masters, he produced an Essay on 
Translated Verse in correct iambics. It is a forerunnner of 
Pope’s Essay on Criticism, but says little more than the 
obvious, and has none of Pope’s wonderful versification. He 
looked forward to the happy time when English poetry 
would be a good deal more “ correct,” its native barbarisms 
satisfactorily expelled, and the newly discovered decencies 
of commonsense, control, and regularity of workmanship 
properly acclimatised:— 

“ O may I live to hail the glorious day. 

And sing loud paeans through the crowded way. 

When in triumphant state the British Muse, 

True to herself, shall barbarous aid refuse. 

And in the Roman majesty appear. 

Which none knows better, and none comes so near.” 
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Roscommon is, moreover, interesting as having essayed 
blank verse in his translation of Horace’s Ars Poetica, It is 
the only poem written in that metre between the death of 
Milton and the end of the seventeenth century; and perhaps 
no poem of its length exhibits such an absolutely incompetent 
handling of blank verse. 


304. Rochester and Sedley.—Apart from the preceding 
poets, we need only note here the decline of the lyric into 
polished vers de societe at the hands of courtiers like Lord 
Rochester (1647-80) and Sir Charles Sedley (16391-1701), 
the Lisideius of Dryden’s Essay. These are the successors of 
the courtier poets of Charles I.’s time, Carew, Suckling, and 
Lovelace; their lyrics are still graceful, but, as Dr. Johnson 
said, “ there is no particular character in them ”—they are 
just little trifles thrown off occasionally by gentlemen with 
a knack of versifying. We quote as instances Rochester’s 

’s Phyllis '.— 

“ Here lies our sovereign lord the King, 

Whose word no man relies on. 

Who never said a foolish thing. 

And never did a wise one.” 

* It: 

“Phyllis is my only joy, 

Faithless as the winds or seas. 

Sometimes cunning, sometimes coy. 

Yet she never fails to please: 

If w’ith a frown 
I am cast down, 

Phyllis, smiling 
And beguiling, 

Makes me happier than before. 


mock epitaph on Charles II., and Sedley 


Though, alas ! too late I find 
Nothing can her fancy fix; 

Yet the moment she is kind 
I forgive her all her tricks, 
W'hicb though I see, 

I can’t get free: 

She deceiving, 

I believing. 

What need lovers wish for more ? 





CHAPTER XVII. 


THE DRAMA FROM THE RESTORATION 

TO ABOUT 1714. 

305. Survival of Earlier Drama.—After the theatres were 
closed in 1642 the drama had no lawful home in England, 
but, thougSTE^^as an outcast, it still survived in an irregular 
way. It is not to be thought that the Puritans could, by their 
prohibition, prevent all acting. There are records of unlawful 
performances being broken up, and doubtless there were some, 
unrecorded, which succeeded in evading official vigilance, and 
it is certain that short comic scenes from plays were 
occasionally performed by strolling players, as opportunity 
offered in an inn-yard or at a fair. Some of the actors formed 
a company which went to Germany to act English plays, and 
so kept alive their skill and their knowledge of the earlier 
drama. And, most important of all, during the Common¬ 
wealth period many plays were published, which had remained 
in manuscript while their being unpublished was considered, 
as it often was, to the advantage of the companies which 
produced them; this publication did much to ensure the 
continuance of the pre-Restoration drama. 

Thus when, at the return of Charles II., the theatres 
officially re-opened, the new drama had quite appreciable 
links with the old; it did not have to break entirely fresh 
ground. In fact, so far from the earlier drama being forgotten, 
the plays of Shakespeare and of Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
of Ben Jonson and Shirley and others, too, were once more 
performed. 

Nor did the old playwrights cease to be imitated; the 
comedy of humours inliuenced Dryden in his early Wild 
Gallant, and the minor dramatist Shadwell (see p. 278) 
followed Jonson*s realism and humours closely in such a 
comedy as The Squire of Alsatia\ the comedy of manners 
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foreshadowed by Beaumont and Fletcher grew now to its 
perfection in Congreve; the comedy of intrigue was continued 
by Mrs. Aphra Behn; Shakespeare's tragedy, albeit with the 
classical restraint which becomes characteristic of the new 
period, inspired Dryden's All for Love and the tragedies of 
Otway; the bombastic tragedy of some Jacobean and Caroline 
dramatists must have been familiar to the writers of the 
Restoration “ heroic " plays, though here again the classical 
restraint made the new product distinctly difEerent. 


306, French Influence.—Despite the effective survival of 
the earlier drama, however, the Restoration playwrights owed 
a good deal to France. Without French inspiration they 
would have had to evolve English drama on their own lines, 
and therefore gradually, and they would probably have failed 
to achieve the success which, with this inspiration, they did 
achieve in the period, roughly, 1660 to 1700. 

From 1650 the Court had been in France, and there had 
become acquainted with the tragedies of Corneille, and the 
comedies of Moliere. Charles II. had a strong liking for things 
French, and, imposing his taste, as to some extent he did, on 
the stage, he gave an important impulse to the influence of 
these French dramatists, which in any case could not but have 
been felt. So the comedy of manners, although it was not 
unknown in England before, owed much to Moliere. The 
general use of the heroic couplet in tragedy was largely French^ 
in its origin, too; and so was the “ heroic " type of play. 
French opera and Italian opera gave something to the English 
opera which appears in this period. French plays, in English 
adaptations, were performed sometimes in London. 


307. The New Audience.—Despite the narrowing of the 
appeal of the theatre in Jacobean and Caroline times from 
the broad national appeal it had in Elizabeth's day, six 
theatres had managed to keep open with plays running in all 
at the same time, but when the theatres were reopened in 
1660 licences were granted to two companies only, the King’s 


^ Though French drama itself used the alexandrine. 
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under Killigrew and the Duke of York’s with Sir William 
Davenant, formally appointed poet laureate, as manager. 
The new audience was a very select one; it was almost 
entirely composed of the Court and of those who attached 
themselves to the Court circle; the ordinary decent middle 
class citizen absented himself. 

But though the Restoration playgoers were a small class, 
they included many of the most cultivated, the most intelli¬ 
gent, and the wittiest men of the time, and they patronised 
the theatre eagerly. Gone, however, were the high seriousness 
and the intense passion of the great Romantic age, to be 
replaced by licentiousness and levity. At Court the pendulum 
swimg to the other extreme from Puritanism, and since the 
Court was, according to Dryden, “ the best and surest judge 
of writing,” the theatre imitated the laxity of its patrons 
until, however much sober citizens might have wished for 
theatrical entertainments, the plays were such that they 
could not witness them themselves, still less take their wives 
to see them. 

The new audience did not seek to be deeply stirred, or 
moved to laughter by the humour that lies next to tears. 
They liked argument, rhetoric, and declamation in their 
tragedies, and they were not too nice about the genuineness 
of the sentiments or the fidelity of the picture; if the dramatist 
adhered to the newly discovered decencies of versification, 
and gave their intellects something to work upon in connection 
with the Unities and the French stage, so much the better. 
There might be poetry too, but that was not essential. In 
comedy they liked witty treatment of illicit love themes, 
spiced with suggestive lines and lyrics—a spice freely used to 
season the tragedies, too. 

308. Changes in the Theatre,—Two very important changes 
were introduced into the theatre at the Restoration. The 
Elizabethan stage had been quite rich in costume, but it had 
been almost bare of scenery-^—elaborate scenery had been 
used in masques, but the masque had flourished at Court and 
in the houses of the great, not in the theatre. In the Jacobean 
theatre, however, stage devices were increasingly employed. 
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After the Restoration stage settings were freely used, with the 
following results: the tendency to limitation of scene was 
strengthened, the action no longer taking place, as in Antony 
and Cleojiatra, for example, in Alexandria, Messina, Rome, 
Syria, Athens, Actium, and elsewhere, but being confined, as 
in iDryden's AU for Love, to Alexandria; the necessity of 
changing the scenery led to intervals, so doing away with the 
earlier continuous performance and tending to produce 
slightly shorter plays; the poetic descriptions with which the 
Elizabethan dramatists had sought to make up for the absence 
of scenery ceased on the whole to be written. The “ heroic ” 
plays were staged with lavish spectacles, and in plays of all 
kinds there were often dances. 

Another change was that of the position of the stage in 
relation to the audience. The spectators no longer surrounded 
the stage on three sides, as they had earlier, when some had 
even had seats on the stage itself. Instead there was after 
1660 almost the modern stage; the audience was clearly 
separated from the actors, and was entirely in front; the stage 
itself was divided into two, an arc in front of the scenery 
jutting out sbghtly into the audience. Further, the new 
theatre was roofed, and lit by artificial light. 

The most important change probably lay in the introduction 
of women actors. Men or boys had always played the parts 
of women before, and as a result the number of women 
characters had been kept small, and the device of girls dis¬ 
guised as boys had had a special appeal. Immediately after 
the Restoration, with the support of Charles II., actresses 
appeared on the English stage, and in a few years they w'cre 
numerous; among them Nell Gwyn is remembered by all, 
and others, like Mrs. Bracegirdle, were very highly esteemed 
at the time. Women dramatis personae, in consequence, 
occurred in greater numbers. 

The moral efiect, however, was far from happy; the playing 
of women’s parts by boys had helped to keep the drama fairly 
decent, but the dramatists of the Restoration wrote down to 
their Court audiences by making the actresses, in dialogue, 
action, and situatic^n, the medium by which tlie irnnioral tastes 
of their patrons might be satisfied. Obviously, the evil lay 
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not in the mere introduction of actresses, but in the combina¬ 
tion of audience and dramatist, in the spirit of Charles II.’s 
Court, to take every possible advantage of the actresses in 
deriving amusement in the absence and at the expense of 
virtue. 

309. Before the “ Heroic Plays.”—Before the establishment 
after the Restoration of the two companies we have already 
referred to, there had been some slight dramatic activity. 
In 1656 Davenant, under the pretext of giving entertainments, 
had smuggled his Siege of Rhodes on to the stage: it was a 
kind of dramatised Gondibert, a blend of the opera and the 
heroic play, almost all the recitative being in heroic couplets. 
This he followed up in 1658 by a similar work, The Cruelty of 
the Spaniards in Peru, These were not only the beginnings 
of English opera, but they led the way to the heroic plays 
which, some three years after the definite re-opening of the 
theatres, became the vogue. 

310. Restoration Tragedy. Heroic Plays.”—These “ heroic 
plays ” were the most characteristic product of the Restora¬ 
tion drama. This extraordinary species, combining in 
itself features of the epic poem and the drama, was utterly 
unlike Elizabethan tragedy. Exactly what plays are to be 
included under this heading is partly a matter of opinion. 
Some restrict the term to tragedies in heroic couplets; others 
seek the justification of the term in the character of a play 
without reference to the verse medium, and thus include 
plays of a “ heroic character ” in blank verse, such as Lee’s 
Rival Qiteens. 

Thus we may define heroic plays ” as plays, usually in 
heroic couplets, in which, in Dryden’s words, the dramatist 
draws “ all things as far above the ordinary proportion of the 
stage as that is beyond the common words and actions of 
human life.” It follows that an “heroic play” must be a 
tragedy, because the necessary “ elevation ” of style is incom¬ 
patible with comedy. Moreover, the subject was invariably 
" love and honour.” 

In origin the heroic play was a development of the principle 
of the heroic in literature, which may be traced from Italy, 
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through France, to England. In each country this “ heroic ” 
literature appeared in the successive forms of the heroic 
romance or novel,^ the heroic poem,^ and, finally, the heroic 
play. But the last named appears to have been, so far as 
English literature is concerned, an independent development, 
the first heroic plays in both English and French having 
appeared about the same time in 1(556.® 

The heroic play of this period is the heroic romance brought 

into theatrical compass, and lifted (or degraded) into metallic 

verse. A misapprehension of the fundamental character and 

limits of two distinct kinds of poetry, epic and dramatic, led 

to the perpetration of this monstrous species. Just as the 

heroes of the extraordinary romances of the Scudery school 

were lifted to a ridiculous height of virtue above ordinary 

men, so the heroic tragedy “ affected a tone of romantic 

enthusiasm and superhuman elevation far removed from nature 

and common sense.” Self-sacrifice was pushed to the verge 

of caricature; the heroes were without exception supe^- 

naturally brave; an impossible ideal of heroic and amorous 

perfection was sought at the expense of all the ordinary 
feelings of nature. 


For such an extraordinary level of sentiment the ordinary 
resources of language naturally did not suffice. On one 
an , the wire-drawn subtleties and the abstruse casuistry 
of the metaphysics of love demanded corresponding refine¬ 
ments of language; on another, the striking, unexpected, and 
o en grotesque incidents, the apparently pur loseless embroil¬ 
ments of the action, and the exaggerated “ heroism ” of the 
wnoie required to be kept in countenance by powerful decla¬ 
mation, which too often degenerated into mere rant and 

lustian, and to be expressed in verse characterised by majesty, 
splendour, and ease. ' ^ ^ 

For some twenty years this kind of play enjoyed enormous 
popu an y, thanks mainly to the ability of Drydeii, its greatest 
exponent, and to the patronage of the Court. But in form and 
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spirit it was too purely artificial to last, and when Dryden, 
after 1675, deserted the heroic play, it speedily fell into 
disfavour. Amongst such plays are Dryden’s five: Indian 
Emperor, Tyrannic Love, Conquest of Granada (two parts), 
and Aureng-Zehe; the Earl of Orrery’s Mustapha and five 
others; Lee’s Nero, and Otway’s Don Carlos. There are 
many more. 

311. “ The Conquest of Granada.”— The Conquest of Granada 
is at once the triumph and the reductio ad dbsurdum of the 
style. How it was that this play, or still more Tyrannic Love, 
was not driven oS the stage by the uncontrolable laughter of 
the audience one can now hardly understand. It is not only 
that no adequate motive is ever shown for the actions of the 
characters; they neither love nor hate not talk nor do any¬ 
thing whatever like rational human beings. The conclusion 
of Tyrannic Love is to modern ears farcical. 

In The Conquest of Granada Almanzor performs impossible 
feats of valour, and changes sides on the least pretext. In 
the course of a few hours he captures the king’s betrothed, 
becomes madly enamoured of her, declares his passion, over¬ 
bears her reluctance, deserts to the enemy in order to win her, 
conquers his former friends, replaces the king on his throne, 
asks for the hand of the lady, is refused, and is ofE again to 
give his invaluable assistance to another foe. The supine 
neglect which permits him to walk over to the opponent’s 
side whenever he loses his temper is delightful. But absurdity 
is rampant throughout the heroic plays. 

The speeches are all couched in a style of inflated bombast, 
though we find in them an occasional, and usually inappro¬ 
priate, fine line or fine passage. 

312. ** The Rehearsal.”—The famous Rehearsal in which 
the heroic plays were ridiculed with remarkable wit, was first 
performed in December 1671. It had long been in preparation, 
Villiers Duke of Buckingham, the ostensible author, being 
aided, it is said, by “ Hudibras ” Butler, and others. Butler’s 
hand has been traced in many of the parodies of heroic diction. 
The wit and the justice of the satire are indisputable. Dryden 
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took the attack good-humouredly. Indeed, keen as the satire 
was, it was only in part directed against him. Bayes, the 
hero, was at first intended for Davenant and was transferred 
to Dryden only after the former’s death in 1668. The heroic 
plays selected for parody and ridicule include, in addition to 
Dryden’s, some by Davenant, Mrs. Behn, Sir W. Ealligrew, 
and others. The Rehearsal was so far from giving the species 

its coup de grace that for some years it rather served as an 
advertisement. 

Dryden continued to write heroic plays until 1675; and 
The Rehearsal was for years amplified and re-edited,’ with 
parodies on fresh plays as they appeared. Excellent burlesque 
as it is, it is difficult for that reason to give any adequate 
summary of The Rehearsal. 

Johnson, a man about town, meets Smith, who has just 

come up from the country, and together they go with Bayes 

to see the rehearsal of his play, The Twe Kings of Brentford, 

which IS full of motiveless action. As it proceeds Bayes is 

constantly explaining and commenting to Johnson and Smith, 

who ask inconvenient questions and make uncomplimentary 

remarks. Two opposing generals fight a battle by giving 

terrific orders to imaginary armies of Putney Pikes and 

Chiswickians. Drawcansir, a terrible warrior who slays whole 

arnues, appears late in the play without any introduction 

Ihe treatment is on the whole farcical. The two Kings 

descend from the clouds. On reaching earth one proposes to 

the other to have a dance; this is interrupted by the announce¬ 
ment— 


The Army s at the door, and in disguise 
Demands a word with both your Majesties. . . . 
i ^\ng. Here, take five guineas for those warlike men. 
f And here's five more; that makes the sum just ten. 

I tlerald. VVe have not seen so much the Lord knows when.” 


While Bayes is engaged with an actor, Johnson and Smith 

go out m disgust. Bayes rushes out to bring them back to 

see the end of the play, and returns to find the actors gone to 
dinner. 


“A battle is fought between foot and great hobbyhorses. At last 
Drawcansir comes in, and kills 'em all on both sides. . . . 
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Bayes. There’s a brave fellow for you now, Sii^. I have read of 
your Hector, your Achilles, and a hundred more; but I defy all your 
histories, and your romances too, igad, to show me one such conqueror 
as this Drawcansir. 

Johnson. I swear I think you may. 

Smith. But, hlr. Bayes, how shall all these dead men go off ? for I 
see none alive to help ’em. 

Bayes. Go off ! Why, as they came on; upon their legs: how should 
they go off ? Why, do you think the people do not know they are not 
dead ? He is mighty ignorant, poor man; your friend here is very 
silly, Mr. Johnson, igad, he is. Come, Sir, I’ll show you go off. Rise, 
Sirs, and go about your business. There’s go off for you. . . . 

Epilogue. 

Wherefore, for ours, and for the kingdom’s peace. 

May this prodigious way of writing cease. 

Let’s have, at least once in our lives, a time 
When we may hear some reason, not all rhyme. 

We have these ten years felt its influence; 

Pray let this prove a year of prose and sense.” 

313, Restoration Tragedy.—Sentimentalism, which is the 
reaction of the pampered sensual fantasy on the higher 
judgment, brands most of the tragedy of a corrupt time. 
Comedy was written much more with the professional idea of 
suiting the stage and the particular time. Tragedy, other 
than ** heroic,was represented mainly by Dryden and 
Otway. After the production of Aureng^Zebe in 1G75 Dryden 
grew “ w'eary of his long-loved mistress rhyme,” and his 
tragic style reverts to the Elizabethan model. So does 
Otway’s. But it is to Elizabethan tragedy with a distinct 
difference, for neither Dryden nor Otway attains the true 
severity of the earlier tragedy—as a rule, they have too large 
an clement of pathos. The latter surpasses Dryden in tragic 
power and in a greater mastery of the pathetic. But his 
pathos arises from the situations he creates rather than from 
the characters, which, though more natural than Dryden s, are 
not as a rule interesting in themselves. 

After them the decline of tragedy was rapid, and was 
hastened when the influence of Racine began to make itself 
felt towards the close of the century. With Addison’s 
(1713), a supreme instance of the feeble artificiality that could 
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be reached in a i»lay perfectly constructed on the classical 
model, poetic tragedy in English may be said for many years 
to have disappeared. 

314* Thomas Otway, 1652-1685.—Otway began as a writer 
of heroic plays, but his fame depends on the two plays we 
discuss below. Venice Preserved (1682), written in blank 
verse, is founded on an historical novel by St. Real, itself 
based on an actual conspiracy of 1618, the details of which 
were kept secret by the Venetian Republic. The alternative 
title, A Plot Discovered, was apparently intended to borrow 
interest from the Popish Plot of 1678. Antonio, “ a fine 
speaker in the Senate,” is meant for Shaftesbury; his name and 
age correspond exactly; but the parody of Shaftesbury’s style 
of speech is poor. Indeed, the comic scenes, in which Antonio 
appears, are a blemish to the play and are usually omitted 
on the stage. The play was extremely popular, and held the 
stage until the early nineteenth century. Byron had this 
tragedy in mind when writing his Marino Faliero. 

The plot is as simple as its details are improbable. Bel- 
videra’s husband, Jaffier, joins the conspiracy to ruin the 
republic because of his father-in-law’s cruel treatment of 
Belvidera, and in order to save her from want. The latter 
demands her husband’s confidence, and, when she gains it, 
persuades him to break his sole mn oath, given with so many 
(rather theatrical) declarations of steadfastness. But the 
characters arc far more real than the circumstances. Pierre, 
Jaffier, and Belvidera are all well drawn, and have blood in 
their veins; we take part with them against the incongruous 
motives and actions which Otway ascribes to them. We feel 
that they are real, though the plot is theatrical. The best 
passages are the exquisitely tender love-scenes of Belvidera 
and Jaffier, and the great scene where Belvidera saves her 
father and the state. 

Otway’s other great blank verse tragedy, The Orphan, 
reminds one somewhat of Webster’s tragic vein in its dark 
story of lust bringing about destruction. It is considerably 
weaker than Webster’s work, however, because of ifs element 
of pathos, which is more prominent than in Venice Preserved. 
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Scott said: “ The talents of Otway, in his scenes of pas¬ 
sionate affection, rival at least, and sometimes excel, those of 
Shakespeare.” Courthope replies: “ Otway does not, like 
Shakespeare, conceive his dramas organically, so as to give 
an ideal representation of real life and nature. . . . The 
stage situations caused by the conflicts between love and 
conscience, love and friendship, public and private duties, are 
admirable; but of the nature of man in society, as it is repre¬ 
sented to us in Julius Caesar, all trace has disappeared.” 


315. Other Tragic Writers : Orrery.—There are a few other 
writers of tragedy who deserve more than a passing mention. 
To Roger Boyle, Earl of Orrery was long given, on the strength 
of a reference in Dryden’s Preface to The Rival Ladies (1664), 
the credit of having been the “ father ” of the heroic play, 
and he certainly wrote such jilays before Dryden. But 
Orrery’s earliest play to be produced was later than Dryden 
and Howard’s Indian Queen, and Davenant’s Siege of Rhodes 
was earlier still. Orrery wrote six tragedies, all heroic, of 
which the best is Mustapha, the Son of Solyman the Magnificent, 
and one feeble comedy. His tragedies are but mediocre 
performances, though showing some skill in the portrayal of 
character combined with a dignified style. Orrery was also 
the author of a ponderous heroic romance called Partkenissa. 


316. Nathaniel Lee, 16537-1692.—Lee was a tragic writer 
of real imagination and considerable power of appealing to 
the emotions. He began life as an actor, but, failing on the 
stage, produced his first play, Nero, an heroic tragedy, at about 
the age of twenty. His best play is unquestionably The Rival 
Queens (not an heroic play). There is much true poetry in 
his work, in spite of a constant tendency to bombast and 
turgidity. 

317, Restoration Comedy.—The deterioration of comedy 
after the Restoration was, according to Macaulay, “ the effect 
of the prevalence of Puritanism imder the Commonwealth.” 
“ But,” retorted Leslie Stephen, “ in what sense, in the first 
place, was there a reaction at all ? The Puritans had sup- 
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pressed the stage when it was already far gone in decay, 
because it no longer satisfied the great bulk of the nation. 
The reaction does not imply that the drama regained its old 
position. When the rule of the saints was broken down, the 
stage did not become again a national organ. A very small 
minority of the people can ever have seen a performance. 
From the theatre, therefore, we can only argue directly to 
the small circle of the rowdy debauchees who gathered roimd 
the new king. It may certainly be true, but it was not 
proved from their behaviour, that the national morality 
deteriorated.” 

Again, disapproval of the stage was not confined to the 
Puritans: Jeremy Collier and William Law, who both 
attacked it, were Tories and High Churchmen. Thus we see 
how the drama, when once it had divorced itself from the 
strongest sentiments and aspirations of the nation, fell into 
gradual decay. It had come to represent the ideas and tastes 
of a class composed of the seamy side of the town; and the 
nation, unable to modify it in the direction of decency, 
relinquished it to the rakes and fribbles of the metropolis. 
With the death of Farquhar the literary drama became a 
mere “ survival,” a condition in which it remained till the days 
of Goldsmith and Sheridan. 

Comedy, then, degenerated into a representation of manners, 
the “ comedy of manners ’ *; but, even so, it was more fortunate 
than Restoration tragedy, for some of the best comedies are 
still readable for the sparkle of their wit, while they are, of 
course, interesting as a picture of the life of the time. 

In the school of Etherege and Wycherley idealism entirely 
disappeared; their aim was to copy minutely the manners of 
domestic life. Vice and folly were not to be moralised about 
or ridiculed, they were to be photographed. Realism is 
everything, morality nothing. The hero is the licentious 
young gallant of good breeding and ready wit; the heroine is 
often his feminine counterpart, in whom vivacity is made 
more acceptable than virtue; the favourite theme is the 
outwitting of a more or less dull husband, guardian, or father 
by unscrupulous dexterity. A poor and shallow invention 
of plot is pieced out by witty and sparkling dialogue, which is 
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the great achievement of these writers; the form is almost 
always prose, as best befitting an essentially unpoetic art. 

Something of this kind of comedy we have seen return to 
the stage in recent years. 

318, Sir George Etherege, 16357-1691,—Etherege was one 
of the first to use the heroic couplet for the whole of the serious 
part of a play.^ This was in the tragi-comedy Love in a Tub, 
acted in 1664. Etherege’s two comedies. She WoiddlfShe 
Could (1668—“ there was 1,000 people put back that could 
not have room in the pit/' Pepys tells us of the first perfor¬ 
mance) and The Man of Mode (1676) are written in prose. 

But Etherege's chief claim to our attention is that he 
established the comedy of manners, in which he was followed 
by Congreve and by Sheridan. Up to his time the stage had 
advanced very little from the manner of Ben Jonson, but 
Etherege's butterflies are far less types than realities. His 
dialogue is sparkling, but his plays are marred by their utter 
indecency, though we are told they are faithful realistic 
representations of the Restoration Court circles. One of his 
characters, the beau Sir Fopling Flutter, “ The Man of Mode," 
achieved great fame upon the stage. This play has the 
negative merit of being the least gross of his writings, but this 
is faint praise. 

319. Aphra Behn (1640-1689),—Aphra Behn, the widow 
of a city merchant, who attached herself to the Court, deserves 
to be remembered as our first professional authoress. She 
was, from 1671, a popular dramatist, her chief success being 
with her comedies. These, which are on the whole as indecent 
as any of the age, belong to the comedy of intrigue (see p. 197); 
in this kind she was the best, and almost the only writer, in 
the period from 1660 to 1700. 

^ In the Rival Ladies (Dryden had introduced about one hundred 
lines in heroic couplets. The first serious play wholly in heroic verse 
was Howard and Drj'den's Indian Queen (produced January 1064), 
and this was followed in a few months by Orrery’s Henry V. and 
Etherege’s Love in a Tub. 
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320. William Wycherley, 16407-1716. —Congreve is easily 

the greatest writer in England of the Comedy of Manners, and 
wrote the best dramatic prose since the death of Shakespeare. 
Wycherley is generally put next to Congreve. Macaulay’s 
judgment seems correct: ‘‘ Wycherley was a worse Congreve. 
. . . Both were gentlemen liberally educated. Both led 
town lives and knew human nature only as it appears between 
Hyde Park and the Tower. Both were men of wit. Neither 
had much imagination. Both at an early age produced lively 
and profligate comedies.” 

Wycherley, in fact, produced four, Love in a Wood (1671), 
The Gentleman Dancitig Master (1671-2), The Country Wife 
(1672-3), The Plain Dealer (1674). The last, founded upon 
Moliere’s Le Misanthrope, is by far his best play. We have in 
it an anticipation of The School for Scandal in the amusingly 
spiteful gossip between Olivia and Novel. Wycherley defends 
himself from the charge of “ nastiness ” in his preceding play. 
The Country Wife, by putting a prurient attack upon that 
play into the mouth of his unpleasing prude Olivia. 

His “ Widow Blackacre ” is a new humour in English—a 
litigious but grammatical Mrs. Malaprop, with a great know¬ 
ledge of Norman-French, who is training Jerry, her lout of a 
son, to the law. She claims to have been born “Ann’ iindec’ 
Caroli prim’,” and describes her older suitor. Major Oldfox, 
as my walking hospital of an ancient foundation.” A most 
humorous scene is that in which Manly, the Plain Dealer, tests 
his pretended friends in Westminster Hall, in order to get rid 
of them; so, too, is the scene in which the vicious Olivia 
makes love to Fidelia, a woman in man’s clothes, who has 
followed Manly to sea for love of him. 

“ It is not too much to say,” writes Macaulay, “ that there 
IS hardly anything in his plays of which the hint is not to be 
found elsewhere. . . . The groundwork of the Plain Dealer 
13 taken from the Misanthrope. One whole scene is almost 
translated from the Critique de VEcole dcs Femmes. Fidelia 
IS Shakespeare’s Viola stolen and marred in the stealing; and 
the \Vidow Blackacre, beyond comparison Wycherley’s best 
comic character, is the Counte.ss in Racine’s Plaideurs, talking 
the jargon of English instead of that of French chicane. The 
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only thing original about Wycherley, the only thing which he 
could furnish from his own mind in inexhaustible abundance, 
was profligacy. It is curious to observe how everything that 
he touched, however pure and noble, took in an instant the 
colour of his own mind.’’ He adds that Wycherley is protected 
against critics “ as a skunk is against the hunters. It is safe, 
because it is too filthy to handle, and too noisome even to 
approach.” 

321. W illiam Congreve, 1670-1729.—William Congreve was 
born in Yorkshire and educated at Kilkenny College and 
Trinity College, Dublin. He had Swift as a schoolfellow. As 
a painter of contemporary life and manners, studied from the 
vantage point of fashion, Congreve has no equal. His great 
qualities are lightness of touch in treating the foibles of 
society, a remarkable power of continuous irony and paradox, 
and an incomparable sense for rhythmical prose of combined 
antithesis and balance. His wit is unsurpassed, even by 
Sheridan. 

The characters of his Love for Love (1695), says Ewald, “ are 
less artificial and less inspired by impleasant motives than 
usual. There are no revolting scoundrels; and the lovers 
really have some love. The plot is ingenious without being 
perplexing, and full of stage effect; while the dialogue, instead 
of acting merely as a vehicle for wit, is suited to the develop¬ 
ment of the story and the condition of the speakers. His 
other comedies are The Old Bachelor (1693), which won an 
instantaneous success and first made its author’s name; 
The Double-Dealer (1693); and what is generally considered 
his masterpiece, The Way of the World (1700), in which comes 
his best character, the bewitching heroine Millamant. 
Macaulay wrote of this last that its leading situations are 
‘ superior to anything to be found in the whole range of 
English comedy from the Civil War downwards.’ It is quite 
inexplicable to us that this play should have failed on the 

stage.” 

As examples of the wit in The Way of the World we have 

such lines as: ‘‘Cabal night . . . where they are come together 
like a coroner’s inquest to sit upon the murdered reputations 
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of the week “I wonder there is not an act of Parliament 
to save the credit of the nation and prohibit the export of 
fools”; '‘he is a fool with a good memory and some few 
scraps of other folks’ wits ”; “a fellow that lives in a windmill 
has not a more whimsical dwelling than the heart of a man that 
is lodged in a woman.” But the play should be read, for it is 
one of the wittiest in our language. 

Congreve’s one tragedy. The Mourning Bride (1697), has 
some fine passages, but is a poor thing compared with Otway’s 
Venice Preserved. The opening Hne, 


“ Music has charms to soothe a savage breast,” 

has added to our stock of quotations, as has 

” Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 

Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned.” 

Dr. Johnson gave extravagant praise to the description of a 
cathedral in the second act:— 


“ No, all is hushed and still as death. ’Tis dreadful ! 

How reverend is the face of this tall pile. 

Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 

By its o\vn weight made steadfast and immovable. 
Looking tranquillity. It strikes an awe 
And terror on my aching sight; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 

And shoot a dullness to my trembling heart.” 

A fine passage, but hardly, as Johnson said, finer than any¬ 
thing in the whole of Shakespeare. 


322. Sir John Vanbrugh, 1664-1726.—Vanbrugh enjoys 
double fame as architect and as dramatist. His chief archi¬ 
tectural works are the palaces of Blenheim, Dalkeith, and 
Castle Howard. His most famous plays are The Relapse 
(1696) and The Provoked Wife (1697). Lord Foppingtou in 
The Relapse is an excellent character-sketch of the fop of the 
period, and reminds us of Etherege’s Sir Fopling Flutter, 
although the character is admittedly derived from Sir Novelty 
Fashion in Colley Cibber’s Lovers Last Shift, Two other 
famous characters in The Relapse, who provide the fun of the 
piece, are Miss Hoyden and Sir Tunbclly Clumsy. This i>lay 
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is easily accessible to the general reader because it was stolen 
by Sheridan, cut down, re-christened A Trip to Scarborough, 
and is now usually bound up with his works; but, in accordance 
with the change in morality by Sheridan's day, the expurga¬ 
tions made give us in this a play of a quite difEerent tone from 
Vanbrugh's. 

The Provoked Wife is Vanbrugh's masterpiece, and his Sir 
John Brute in that play is his best drawn character. Leigh 
Hunt says well of him that of feeling he shows little or none. 
“ His plots are interesting without having the teasing per¬ 
plexity of Congreve’s; and he is more uniformly strong than 
Farquhar and cheerful than Wycherley. . . . His style is 
so natural and straightforward that Cibber says the actors 
preferred it to every other, it was so easy to learn by rote." 

323. The Jeremy Collier Controversy.—Jeremy Collier, in 
his Short View of the Irnmoralitg and Profaneness of the English 
Stage (1699), singled out Congreve and Vanbrugh as specially 
bad examples, and instanced in particular The Provoked Wife 
of the latter dramatist and (very foolishly) Congreve’s tragedy, 
The Mourning Bride, There is no doubt that the great 
non-juring divine went too far in his attack. He was not 
content with assailing the real evils of the Restoration stage, 
the gross indecencies, and the subtle belittling of all virtue; 
but he objected strongly to the presentation of wicked 
characters on the stage, or to the putting in their mouths of 
impious sentiments appropriate to them, or to any reference 
to the Bible in comedy, or to the introduction into literature in 
any circumstances of ministers of any religion. Collier s 
attack lacked breadth of view and charity, but it had strong 
public opinion behind it; it elicited a proclamation from the 
King and aroused the activity of the Middlesex magistrates 
against actors and writers. In fact, Collier's pretty conclusive 
victory showed that the time was ripe for the purging he 
administered. 

Naturally there were many replies to the attack. Congreve 
and Vanbrugh, among others, sought to repel the charges, 
but their answers were very flat, failing to seize the excellent 
opportunity which the divine had given them for effective 
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retort, and their weakness was itself a prophecy of the coming 
death of the cause they were meant to uphold. 

The veteran Dryden did not take part in the controversy. 
In his usual manly way he admitted (see p. 286) that Collier 
had “ taxed him justly,’’ but, as he added, and with truth, 
his attacker ** is too much given to horseplay in his raillery, 
and comes to battle like a dictator from the plough. I will 
not say ‘ the zeal of God’s house has eaten him up,* but I am 
sure it has devoured some part of his good manners and 
civility.” 

324. George Faxquhar, 1678-1707.—Farquhar is the link 
between the drama of Congreve and the slighter, more modern 
comedy of Goldsmith and Sheridan. Farquhar’s plays are 
overflowing with animal spirits, and, although coarse, are not 
vicious. As Leigh Hunt puts it, ” We have little sympathy 
for Vanbrugh’s heroes and no respect at all. But we have 
every sort of good-will towards Farquhar’s heroes, who have 
as many peccadilloes to answer for, and play as many rogues’ 
tricks, but are honest fellows at bottom. . . . Farquhar 
makes us laugh from pleasure oftener than from malice.” 
Farquhar’s best comedies are Love and a Bottle (1699) (this 
title is not a bad criticism of all Farquhar’s work); The 
Recruiting Officer (1706), and The Beaux' Stratagem (1707). 

325. Conclusion.—With Farquhar we take leave of an un¬ 
grateful subject, the Restoration Drama, for which no moralist 
has found a defence except the pure-hearted Charles Lamb. 
In his quaint fantastic way, while admitting this drama to be 
utterly immoral, yet he defended it as being unharmful on the 
ground that the whole world in which the characters moved is 
unreal, a world which knows nothing of morality or the Ten 
Commandments. The answer, of course, as Macaulay saw, is 
that the world is only too real, and the attractiveness of the 
immorality is rendered all the more dangerous bv the clever¬ 
ness and wit which the writers have prostituted in a l)ad 
^use. But, nevertheless, the essay of Elia On ^he Artificial 
Comedy of the Last Century should be read, for, its false e.xcuse 
apart, it gives a valuable appreciation of these writers. 
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DRYDEN’S CONTEMPORARIES—THE RISE OF 

THE NEW PROSE. 

326. Introductdon.—The Restoration is an important land¬ 
mark in English History, and, as may easily be surmised, it 
is an equally important landmark in English Literature, for 
the history of a country is always reflected in its literature, if 
that literature be adequate. The Court had been in exile in 
France and was restored; we may say without much exag¬ 
geration that English Literature had been in exile in France, 
had been to school there, had learnt many things good and 
bad, and was now restored with the Court and was prepared 
to experiment with its new learning. “ Without much 
exaggeration this may be said, because it must be remem¬ 
bered that the day had not yet dawned for the divorce of 
Literature from the Court, of the literary man from the 
patron. 

Restoration and Renovation were the keynotes of English 
life: everything was to be made new again. We have already 
spoken of French influence upon the new drama and upon the 
new verse; it is not a matter of wonder that English prose 
should be renovated under the same influence, and here the 
influence was all for good, for from the days of Montaigne till 
to-day the French have been supreme in prose and in literary 
criticism. Montaigne was to be read in English at the time 
Bacon’s Essays were appearing; a tract of the philosopher 
Descartes was published in an English dress in 1650, Pascal’s 
masterpiece in 1657, and about the same time Rabelais in the 
version of Urquhart. The translations of these epoch-making 
books were followed within the next thirty years by transla¬ 
tions of Bossuet, La Bruycre, La Rochefoucauld, and Boileau. 

As will be concluded, this change in our literature is con¬ 
scious, In the drama “ now ” and “ the new writing ” are 
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the cant words which are naturally bantered over and over 
again in The Rehearsal: “ the new kind of wits “ you must 
know, this is the new kind of writing,” if I writ, sir, to please 
the Country, I should have followed the old plain way, but I 
write for persons of Quality “ this new kmd of foppery,” 
and so forth. The Royal Society, then newly founded, 
appointed in 1664 a committee consisting of Dryden, Sprat, 
Evelyn, and Waller to improve the English language, and an 
atternpt was made under the same auspices to found an 
English Academy upon the model of the Academie Frangaise. 

Sprat, in the History of the Royal Society, speaks of the 
reformation of English “ Discourse ” as one of its main 
objects: “ They have been most vigorous in putting in 
execution the only remedy that can be found for this extrava¬ 
gance (i.e. ‘ the luxury and abundance of speech ’), and that 
has been a constant resolution to reject all amplifications, 
digressions, and swellings of style; to return back to the 
primitive purity and shortness, when men delivered so many 
things almost in an equal number of words. They have 
exacted from all their members a close, naked, natural way 
of speaking; positive expressions; clear sense ; a native 
easiness; bringing all things as near the Mathematical plain¬ 
ness as they can ; and preferring the language of artisans, 
countrymen, and merchants before that of wits or scholars.” 

This is the manifesto of English prose speech, just as 

Wordsworth’s famous Preface was to be that of English 
verse speech. ^ 

Sprat pointed out how harmful the exuberant style was to 
Natural Philosophy, the chief concern of the Royal Society. 
The growing love of science, then made fashionable by a 
Royal Society, led to the desire for a plain scientific language, 
and to the use of it by the new scientific writers who were 
springing up on all sides. This through the medium of the 
new scientific literary criticism reacted strongly upon all the 
prose as the merits of the new prose style began to be apprccia- 

^ u- u surprising then that the first literary work in 

which we see the new style at its best is a work of literary 
criticism, Dryden’s Essay on Dramatic Poesy, published in 

* I ^ 
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Mr. Tilley^ points out that ‘‘ in the epistle dedicatory of 
The Rival Ladies (published 1664), and in the earlier part of 
the Essay on Dramatic RoesiCy written in the summer of 1665, 
his management of the clause is still somewhat imcertain. It 
is not till Neander, who represents Dryden, joins in the 
discussion that we recognise our first master of modern 
prose.’* This is true, if we always remember that Shakespeare 
and the Elizabethan dramatists preceded Dryden, and that, 
as we have said elsewhere, the right kind of prose was there 
all the time waiting, like America, to be discovered. More¬ 
over, we must not forget that the Elizabethan pamphleteers, 
and Ben Jonson in his non-dramatic prose, and the character- 
writers often wrote in a short, direct modern style. Yet the 
character-writers at least are some way behind Dryden, because 
their prose has hardly any sign of the conversational style 
which is a marked feature of Dryden’s. 

We must be on our guard against any tendency to think of 
this change in prose, or indeed of any change in literature, as 
coming about suddenly so as to show a marked division from 
what has gone before, but the general truth of this change in 
our prose is well illustrated in the following passage by 
Matthew Arnold:— 

“ When we find Chapman, the Elizabethan translator of Homer 
expressing himself in his preface thus: ‘Though truth in her very 
nakedness sits in so deep a pit, that from Cades to Aurora and Ganges 
few eyes can sound her, I hope yet those few here will so discover and 
confirm, that, the date being out of her darkness in this morning of our 
poet, he shall now gird his temples with the sun ’—we pronounce that 
such a prose is intolerable. When wo find Milton writing: ‘ And long 
it was not after, when I was confirmed in this opinion, that he, who 
would not be frustrate of his hope to write well hereafter in laudable 
things, ought hims(*|f to be a true poem ’—wo pronounce that such a 
prose has its grandeur, but that it is obsolete and inconvenient. But 
when we find Dryden telling us: * What Virgil wrote in the vigour of 
his age, in plenty and at ease. I have undertaken to translate in my 
declining years, struggling with wants, oppressed with sickness, curbed 
in my genius, liable to be misconstrued in all I WTite ’—then we exclaim 
that here at last wo have the true English prose, a prose such as we 
would all gladly use if we only knew how. Yet Dryden was Milton s 

contemporary.” 

> Cambridge, History of English Literaiure, Vol. VIII., p. 370. 
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To sum up the whole matter then in a nutshell, we may 
say that French influence and the needs of Science caused 
the discovery that Shakespeare’s colloquial prose was to be 
the model of our new prose style, although Shakespeare’s 
name of course was not brought into the discussion. The 
third great influence which helped chiefly to popularise the 
new prose style was the rise into importance of the Newspaper 
Press and its stimulation of the taste for the pithy paragraph 
and the pithy Essay. 

Along with Dryden, the two greatest names in our prose 
literature between 1660 and 1700 are those of Bunyan and 
Locke, for although Swift had begun to write before 1700 his 
work belongs rather to the next century. But, before proceed¬ 
ing to these greater writers, we will first consider Cowley, 
because he comes as early as Dryden as a writer of the new 

prose, and Temple because he, like Cowley, uses the essay 

form. 

327, Cowley (see p. 212).—We have already seen how, as 
a poet, Cowley was a transitional writer, passing from the 
metaphysical to the neo-classical school. In prose, too, he 
IS somewhat transitional. As we read his preface to the 
1^6 volume of his poems, we feel that the unwieldiness of the 
older prose is being modified by the smoother, clearer dexterity 
of the modern world, but that the prose still requires to be 
somewhat clearer, easier, and shorter in its periods. It is 
when we turn to his Essays that we see him as an obvious 
contemporary of Dryden, for these belong to the years follow¬ 
ing the Restoration. Yet in these, too, we sense his transi¬ 
tional position, for the essay Of Myself is more modern than 
t at Of Agriculture: it is the same gradual change as we 
ave seen between the beginning and the later portion of 
Dryden of Dramatic Poesy. 

Cowley s essays are only eleven in number, and they are 
quite short. They follow the style of Montaigne, not of 
Bacon, and thus look forward to those of Addison and Steele, 
ine essay Of Myself, in which, among other things, he tells 
ow he first came to write and to love poetry, is tyj)ical of Ids 
vein of easy, kindly, unemotional talk. As an illustration we 
I.T. E.LIT. 21 
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quote tlie following lines from tliis pleasant, modest, unaffected 
self-revelation:— 

• 

“ You may see by it [some verse written in boyiioodj I was even then 
acquainted with the poets (for the conclusion is taken out of Horace), 
and perhaps it was the immature and immoderate love of them which 
stamped first, or rather engraved, these characters in me. They were 
like letters cut into the bark of a young tree, which with the tree still 
grow proportionably. But how this love came to be produced in me so 
early is a hard question. I believe I can tell the particular little chance 
that filled my head first with such chimes of verse as have never since 
left ringing there. For I remember when I began to read, and to take 
some pleasure in it, there was wont to lie in my mother’s parlour (I 
know not by what accident, for she herself never in her life read any 
book but of devotion), but there was wont to lie Spenser’s works; this 
I happened to fall upon, and was infinitely delighted with the stories 
of the knights, and giants, and monsters, and brave houses, which I 
found everywhere there (though my understanding had little to do with 
all this); and by degrees with the tinkling of the rhyme and dance 
of the numbers, so that I think I had read him all over before I w'as 
tw'elve years old, and was thus made a poet as immediately as a child 
is made an eunuch. With these affections of mind, and my heart wholly 
set upon letters, I went to the university, but was soon torn from thence 
by that violent public storm which w'ould suffer nothing to stand where 
it did, but rooted up every plant, even from the princely cedars to me, 
the hyssop. Yet I had as good fortune as could have befallen me in such 
a tempest; for I was cast by it into the family of one of the best persons, 
and into the court of one of the best princesses of the world.” 

But though it is Cowley’s essays alone that we now read, 
his Proposition for the Advancement of Experimental Philosophy 
also deserves mention, for it reminds us that Cowley was a 
Fellow of the Royal Society and thus linked with those who 
were consciously attempting the reform of prose which his 
writings exemplify. 

328. Sir William Temple, 1628-1699.—Sir William Temple 
was a man of scholarly tastes, most of whose life was spent as 
a diplomatist and statesman. His essays occur in his Miscel¬ 
lanea', they were written at various times between 1680 and 
1692, after he had retired from public life. As all essays 
should, they reflect the temper of the man, and show us the 
serious, scholarly statesman, thinking at ease upon such 
subjects as poetry, gardens, health, ancient and modern learn- 
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ing. Lamb speaks of “ the plain, natural chit-chat of Temple,” 
and in this style Temple is like Cowley and Dryden, but at 
other times he is more dignified, and, in Macaulay’s words, 
“ stately and splendid.” Dr. Johnson praised him for his 
prose cadence, and for arranging his sentences so as not to 
end with an insignificant word; and Temple also deserves 
praise for his preference for words of Anglo-Saxon derivation, 
a noteworthy feature in the prose of a classical scholar. 

The following is an extract from his reflections Upon the 
Excesses of Brief :— 

“ We bring into the world with us a poor needy uncertain life, short 
at the longest, and unquiet at its best. All the imaginations of the witty 
and the wise have been perpetually busied to find out the ways how to 
revive it with pleasures, or relieve it with diversions; how to compose 
it with ease, and settle it with safety. To some of these ends have been 
employed the institutions of lawgivers, the reasonings of philosophers, 
the inventions of poets, the pains of labouring men. and the extrava- 

is perpetually a:, work about 
nothing eke, but only that our poor mortal lives should pass the easier 
and happier for that little time wo possess them, or else end the better 
when we lose them. Upon this occasion riches came to be coveted, 
honours to be esteemed, friendship and love to be pursued, and virtues 
themselves to be admired in the world. Now, Madam, is it not to bid 
defiance to all mankind, to condemn their universal opinions and 
designs, if instead of passing your life as well and as easUy, you resolve 
to pass It as ill and as miserably, as you can; you grow insensible to the 
convenience of riches, the delights of honour and praise, the charms 
of kindness or friendship, nay to the observance or applause of virtues 
themselves ? For who can you expect in these excesses of passion will 
allow you to show either temperance or fortitude, to be either prudent 

your friends, I suppose, you reckon upon losing 
their kindness, when you have sufficiently convinced them they can 
never hope for any of yours, since you have none left for yourself or 
anything else. You declare upon all occasions you are incapable of 
receiving any comfort or pleasure in anything that is left in this world; 

and I assure you, Madam, none can ever love you that can have no 
hopes ever to please you.** 

329 John Locke, 1632-1704.—Of Temple it has been said 
that Ins contributions to knowledge and his influence on 
hnglish thought were little, but that his services to literary 
art were very considerable. With Locke exactly the opposite 
is the case: the manner of his writings is of verv little value 
to the student of letters, but as “ the founder of a school 
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destined to influence all subsequent national thought/’ we 
cannot pass him over without due attention. 

Locke was educated at Westminster and Oxford (where he 
obtained a studentship at Christ Church), studied medicine 
there and abroad, and came under the notice of Shaftesbury, 
who obtained for him a post in the Civil Service. At the fall 
of Shaftesbury (1682) Locke fell into disfavour, and was 
subsequently deprived of his office. After the Revolution he 
returned from Holland (1689), and was appointed successively 
Commissioner of Appeals and Commissioner of Trade, which 
latter post he held till within a few years of his death. 

His more important writings belong to the year of his 
return from Holland and the following one. To the year 
1689 belongs his first letter concerning Toleration^ which 
was written in Latin and published in Holland. It was 
followed by a second letter (in English, 1690), and by a third 
(1692). The work which has established his fame as a philo¬ 
sopher, The Essay on the Human Understanding^ appeared in 
1690, as did also the two treatises on Government and Inspira¬ 
tion of the Holy Scriptures, The Thoughts concerning Education 
belong to the year 1693, and The Reasonableness of Christianity 
to 1695. 

330. “ Essay on the Human Understanding.”—Locke’s 
“ epoch-making ” work is undoubtedly the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, which is divided into four books. 
The Essay, says Professor Campbell Fraser, “ presents the 
philosophical foundation of the right of the individual thinker 
to follow freely the findings of experience; and, partly even 
by its metaphysical defects, it has suggested the chief problems 
which have occupied modern thinkers since it appeared. Its 
‘ design,’ according to its own words, w^as ' to inquire into the 
origin, certainty, and extent of human knowledge, together 
with the grounds of belief, opinion, and assent —and this as 
a means to correct the chief cause of human error, which its 
author found in men’s proneness to extend their inquiries to 
matters beyond their reach, and then to cover their ignorance 
by empty phrases, or by dogmas which they assumed to be 
‘ innate,’ and therefore out of the reach of criticism. He 
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wanted to make a faitltfiil report, founded simply upon 
mental facts, as to how far a merely human understanding 
can go, in the way either of certain knowledge or of more or 
less probable presumption; and in what man must be contented 
with ignorance. Although a true report might show that 
human knowledge must for ever ‘ fall far short of perfect com¬ 
prehension of whatsoever is/ it might be ‘ sufficient for our 
state and at any rate we cannot overcome facts.** 

The following is Locke’s introduction to the Third Book 
of the Essay, which is devoted to “ Words — 


T> Commonwealth of Learning is not at this time without Master 

Builders, whose mighty designs, in advancing the Sciences, will leave 
lasting monuments to the admiration of posterity. But every one must 
not hope to be a Boyle or a Sydenham; and in an age that produces 
such masters as the great Huygenius and the incomparable Mr. Newton, 
with some others of that strain, ’tis ambition enough to be employed 
as an under-labourer in clearing ground a little, and removing some of 
the rubbish that lies in the way to knowledge; which certainly had been 
very niuch niore advanced in the world, if the endeavours of ingenious 
and industrious men had not been much cumbered with the learned but 
molous use of uncouth, affected, or unintelligible terms introduced 
into the science and there made an art of, to that degree that philosophy, 
which 13 nothing but the true knowledge of things, was thought unfit 

brought into well-bred company and polite converaa- 

\ ague and insignificant forms of speech and abuse of language 
avo so long passed for mysteries of science; and hard or raLs-appUed 
words, with little or no meaning, have, by prescription, such a right to 
be mistaken for deep learning and height of speculation, that it will not 

♦ ^ persuade either those who speak or those who hear them, 

that they are but the covers of ignorance and hindrance of true know- 
c ge. Xo break in upon the sanctuary of vanity and ignorance will 
be, 1 suppose, some service to human understanding; though so few are 
apt to think they deceive or are deceived in the use of words, or that 
tne language of the sect they are of has any faults in it which ought to 

♦ corrected, that I hope I shall be pardoned if I have in 

I "OOK dwelt long on this subject: and endeavoured to make it 

80 plain that neither the inveterateness of the mischief, nor the pre- 
valency of the fashion, shall be any excuse for those who will not take 
care about the meaning of their own words, and will not suffer the 
signiticancy of tlu-ir expressions to be inquired into." 


Locke s teac^ng in iiis other works,” says the authority 
above quoted, is influenced by what is tauglit in his Essay. 
iims his favourite idea of free toleration for the individual 
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expression of religious belief—then a paradox, now a common¬ 
place—is founded on the dependence of man’s knowledge on 
experience, and on the unfitness of persecution as a means of 
introducing truth to a human mind; while his refusal of 
toleration to atheists is in harmony with that ‘ mathematical 
certainty of God’s existence ’ which he reports to be attainable 
by every man who uses his faculties enough. The same 
intellectual individualism pervades what he wrote about 
government, the education of the young, and the reasonable¬ 
ness of Christianity. 

“ Locke’s character is reflected in his works. In all that he 
wrote and did he is pre-eminently himself, in his caution and 
calculation with an approach to timidity, steady adherence to 
the concrete of experience, indifference to abstract speculation, 
suspicion of mystical enthusiasm, calm reasonableness, love 
for truth, and ready submission to facts even when they could 
not be reduced to system in a human understanding. His 
temperate aim was not to explain the universe, but to adapt 
his own intellectual life and that of others to the actual 
conditions. He sought to awaken the intellectual spirit, and 
to bring about an amendment of the operations of the imder- 
standing, more than to solve the enigmas of existence. Hence 
the lasting educational value of his authorship.” 

331, John Bunyan 1628-1688.—We turn from Locke, the 

man of science and learning, and Temple, the elegant and 
cultivated gentleman, to a very different and incomparably 
greater writer in the author of The Pilgrim^s Progress. In the 
year of the Restoration John Bunyan was put into Bedford 
Gaol for breaking the law with regard to preaching. In his 
autobiography Grace Aboiindittg to the Chief of Sinners^ written 
during his incarceration, he tells us of his early life, his youthful 
marriage, his “ conversion,” his spiritual struggles, and his 
mental and physical difficulties. 

We see him to have been a man of almost no education, and 
and of no pretensions to the culture and worldly knowledge of 
the polished society of his day; his culture was that of a good 
kind man and sincere Christian, and his knowledge of the world 
was a deep and thorough knowledge of the hearts of the 
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working and middle classes, not of Courts and governments 
and literature. We find him from his earliest years struggling 
hard “ to realise his position among the immensities and 
infinities/’ turning for guidance to the Bible and the two or 
three pious tracts which composed his whole library. His 
fervid imagination, his passionate emotions, while elevating 
his soul by making him see through material things to the 
spiritual within them, torment him with an almost morbid 
consciousness of his own worthlessness. 

Three things in especial he had which, combined, go far 
to making great literature: an absolute, unswerving devotion 
to what he considered truth (a devotion such as of itself has 
penetrated less exalted writers wuth an earnestness that has 
given long life to their works); the power of so vividly present¬ 
ing the essentials of a story (as in Grace Abounding, Pilgrim's 
Progress, Tlie Holy War) as to make the reader thoroughly 
interested in the narrative for its own sake; and finally, a 
style beautiful without apparent decoration, strong without 
evident effort, harmonious without seeming to attempt 
rhythmical effect, which would make it a delight to read 
Bunyan merely for its sake. 

His style, indeed, is one of the happiest examples of the 
influence of the Authorised Version, for to that undoubtedly, 
though not necessarily with any conscious imitation on bis 
part, he owed it. How could it be otherwise with one who 
said he “ was never out of the Bible either by reading or 
meditation? ” And, moreover, he himself said of Pilgrim's 
Progress, “ had it not been for the Bible I had not only not 
thus done it, but not at all.” 


Southey, it is true, has declared Bxinyan’s style to be a 
“ homespun ” one, “ not a manufactured one,” and he further 
calls it natural.” Certainly Btmyan uses many colloquial, 
homely words, the racy, vernacular speech of his own class. 
Coleridge says that “ it (Pilgrim's Progress) is composed in 
the lowest style of English without slang or false grammar. 
If you attempted to polish it, you would at once clcstroy the 
reality of the vision. For w^orks of imagination should be 
written in very plain language.” Wliat is meant hero by the 
word “ lowest,” or wdiat the “ highest ” (as opposed to it) 


\ 
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would signify, is not, perhaps, very clear. That Bunyan uses 
simple language is true enough, but that surely is not to be 
reckoned a fault; but it is not the words which are used, but 
rather the way in which words are used, that constitutes style, 
whether in prose or verse. 

Here are a few lines from Grace Abounding^ which will do 
as well as any others to illustrate Bunyan’s method:— 

“ A tinkling cymbal is an instrument of music, with which a skilful 
player can make such melodious and heart-inflaming music that all who 
hear him play can scarcely hold from dancing; and yet, behold, the 
cymbal hath not life, neither comes the music from it, but because of 
the art of him that plays therewith; so then the instrument at last may 
come to nought and perish, though in times past such music hath been 
made upon it.” 

The following short extract from Pilgrim's Progress 
(Christian being now in the Valley of the Shadow) is a fine 
specimen of Bunyan^s narrative style:— 

“ One thing I would not let slip; I took notice that now poor Christian 
was so confounded that he did not know his own voice; and thus I 
perceived it. Just when he was come over against the mouth of the 
burning Pit, one of the wicked ones got behind him, and stepped up 
softly to him, and whisperingly suggested many grievous blasphemies 
to him, which he verily thought had proceeded from his own mind. 
This put Christian more to it than anything that he met with before, 
even to think that he should now blaspheme Him that ho loved so much 
before; yet could he have helped it he would not have done it; but he 
had not the discretion neither to stop his ears, nor to know from whence 
those blasphemies came.” 

But in considering the merits of Pilgrim's Progress we must 
not emphasise the attraction of the style at the expense of 
the descriptive and narrative power, and of the characterisa¬ 
tion. Pilgrim's Progress is the one perfect allegory in English, 
and its success as an allegory is due not only to the clearness 
and unity of the allegory, but to the realism of the whole 
treatment. Despite the appearance of a monster like Apol- 
lyon, everything seems real, because all the human actors are 
real and living and the scene is of this workTs surface. Bunyan 
gives his characters such apt names as Worldly Wiseman, 
Talkative, Pickthanks, but his characterisation is much deeper, 
more subtle, and more varied than that of the old morality 
plays which such names suggest. 
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It has been well said that Christian is “ primarily not a 
Baptist but a man —that is Bunyan was more interested in 
human nature than in theology when he portrayed him; and 
we may add that Christian is not like Everyman, mere 
humanity in general, but is a real individual not unlike 
Bunyan himself, stifE, self-willed, constantly erring into the 
wrong path. Indeed, Christian is so human that one cannot 
be sure he will reach heaven until we see him there. And 
Bunyan is equally good in drawing his bad characters; 
Ignorance is one of his most convincing characters, though 
some think that in finally sending Ignorance to Hell Bunyan 
shows a rare sign of intolerance. 

It is hard to single out any passages of PilgrurCs Progress 
as particularly good, but the fight with Apollyon is an excellent- 
example of his skill in narrative which depicts action, the talk 
between Christian and Ignorance wherein Ignorance expounds 
his faith shows us his mastery over dialogue, and the descrip¬ 
tion of the jury in Vanity Fair is remarkable for the way in 
which Bunyan gives us character after character in a few lines. 
We quote the following, describing the jury:— 


Then went the jury out, whose names were, Mr. Blind-man, Mr. 
No-good, Mr. Malice, Mr. Lovo-lust, Mr. Live-loose, Mr. Heady, Mr. 
High-mind, Mr. Enmity, Mr. Liar, Mr. Cruelty, Mr. Hate-light, and 
rp • w " every one gave in his private verdict against him 

li?aithful] among themselves, and afterwards unanimously concluded to 

^ 6^^^ty before the Judge. And first, among themselves, 
Mr. Blind-man, the foreman, said, I sec clearly that this man is a heretic. 
1 hen said Mr. No-good, Away with such a fellow from the earth. Ay, 
said Mr. Malice, for I hate the very looks of him. Then said Mr. Love- 
lust, I could never endure him. Nor I, said Mr, Live-loo.se, for he 
would always be condemning my way. Hang him, hang him, said Mi. 

eady.^ A sorry scrub, s<iid Mr. High-mind. My heart riseth against 
him, said Mr, Enmity. He is a rogue, said Mr. Liar. Hanging is too 
HT him, said Mr. Cruelty. Let us despatch him out of the wav, 
said Mr. Hate-light. Then said Mr. Implacable, Miglit I have all the 
world given me, I could not be reconciled to him; tlierefoie, let us 
forthwith bring him in guilty of death. And so they did.' 

Each has damned his character out of liis own lips, and it is 
only genius which could have enabled Bunyan to give the v’ery 
Words needetl in sentence after sentence. 
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To the PilgrirrCs Progress, which appeared in 1678, Bunyan 
wrote a sequel, which is Imown as the Second Part of the 
PilgrinCs Progress, and appeared in 1684; it narrates the 
adventures of Christian’s wife and children (still “ delivered 
under the similitude of a dream ”), and is generally held to be 
inferior to its forerunner. 


In the interval Bunyan had published The Ldfe and Death 
of Mr. Badman (1680), which Sir Edmund Gosse considers 
“ to possess greater importance than The Holy War. It is 
[he says] absolutely original as an attempt at realistic fiction, 
and it leads through Defoe on to Fielding and the great 
school of English novels.” It is the story of a wicked, lying 
child who grows up into a cheating, drunken, bad-tempered 
shopkeeper, cruel to his wife, and brutal to his servants, but 
dies in peace. So as a picture of a soul on its journey 
from this world to hell, it is a counterpart to Pilgrim's Progress. 

The Holy War here alluded to appeared in 1682, the war 
being the siege of the demons before the city of Mansoul; 
it is a more ambitious work than the Pilgrim's Progress, to 
which it is usually considered inferior: if this opinion be the 
right one, it is probably to be justified on the ground that the 
earlier work is more full of human interest, and less obviously 
a work of imagination than the latter. The style of The Holy 
War, however, is to the full as good as in the Pilgrim's 
Progress, while isolated passages might be selected from it 
which surpass anything to be found in the rest of Banyan’s 
writings. 

Upon Bunyan, Macaulay has well remarked:— 

The few great works of imagination which appear in a 
critical age are, almost without exception, the works of 
uneducated men. Thus at a time when persons of quality 
translated French romances, and when the universities 
celebrated royal deaths in verses about tritons and fauns, a 
preaching tinker produced the Pilgrim's Progress." 

" Though there were many clever men in England during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, there were only 
two minds which possessed the imaginative faculty in a very 
eminent degree. One of these minds produced the Paradise 
Lost, the other the Pilgrim's Progress." 
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Before 1700 there are no other writers who, for thought or 
style, stand as high as those we have just discussed, but 
nevertheless there remain the press, the pulpit, and the 
diarists, Evelyn and Pepys, to be considered. 

332. The Press—Sir Roger I’Estrange, 1616-1704.—One of 
the accompaniments of the Restoration was a considerable 
increase in the number of the news-sheets and the appointment 
of Roger I'Estrange as licenser of the press in 1663. The 
newspaper press dates its rise from James I.’s reign, and it 
rapidly developed under Charles I. and the Commonwealth. 
Its connection with literature during this and the preceding 
period is not very close, though it tended to increase the 
demand for, and supply of, “ occasional ** writing and essays, 
especially after the abolition of the censorship of the press 
in 1694. It is to the reign of Anne, and a little later, that we 
must turn to find some of the best writers of the age— e.g. 
Defoe, Swift, Addison, Steele—devoting their energies to work 
for periodicals. 

L*Estrange himself is worth a word or two as a diligent 
journalist, compiler, and translator. He edited the Londoyi 
Gazette, which exists as the official organ for Government 
announcements to this day; it was started in 1665, and was 
originally called the Oxford Gazette, being published at Oxford 
to supply news of the Court, which had migrated thither on 
account of the Plague. L’Estrange’s best w^ork is his version 
of Aesop’s fables. His prose is notable for the signs it gives 
of the growing tendency to slang and colloquialism. Southey 
condemned it, exclaiming at the difference between the 
homeliness of Bimyan and “ the flippant vulgarity of the 
Roger I’Estrange . . . school.” 

333. The Pulpit.—In this period we have the continuation 
of that golden age of the English pulpit whose glories we iiuve 
already seen in the sermons of Donne and Jeremy Taylor. 
Macaulay, writing of the years round 1685, says; — 

The principal pulpits of the metropolis were occupied 
about tliis time by a crow<l of distinguished men . . . 
Sherlock preached at the Temple, TiUotson at fJncoln's Inn, 
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Wake and Jeremy Collier at Gray’s Inn, Burnet at the Rolls, 
Stillingfleet at St. Paul’s Cathedral. . . . [They] comprised 
men familiar with all ancient and modern learning; men able 
to encoimter Hobbes or Bossuet at all the weapons of con¬ 
troversy; men who could, in their sermons, set forth the 
majesty and beauty of Christianity with such justness of 
thought, and such energy of language, that the indolent 
Charles roused himself to listen, and the fastidious Bucking¬ 
ham forgot to sneer; men whose address, politeness, and 
knowledge of the world qualified them to manage the 
consciences of the wealthy and noble; men with whom 
Halifax loved to discuss the interests of empires, and from 
whom Dryden was not ashamed to own that he had learned 
to write.” 

334. Stillingfleet and Tillotson,—At this distance of time 
the names of Edward Stillingfleet (1635-99), Bishop of 
Worcester, tutor of Bentley and opponent of Locke, and John 
Tillotson (1630-94), Archbishop of Canterbury, stand out most 
prominently. Their sermons as we read them now seem, 
inevitably perhaps, to have lost much of that eloquence which 
moved their hearers—-their sermons do not wear so well in 
print as those of Donne or Taylor; yet we cannot deny them 
clearness, vigour, and power of persuasive argument. 

Dryden was certainly, with his usual modesty, exaggerating 
his debt to Tillotson when he told Congreve that “ if he had 
any talent for English prose it was owing to his having often 
read the writings of the great Archbishop Tillotson. 
Macaulay said of Tillotson; His style is not brilliant; but 
it is pure, transparently clear, and equally free from the 
levity and from the stiffness which disfigure the sermons of 
some eminent divines of the seventeenth century. He is 
always serious, yet there is about his manner a certain 
graceful ease.” 

As churchmen they occupied a middle position; on one side 
they stood removed from the Catholicism of their predecessor 
Laud, and on the other they gave no ground to the rationalistic 
tendency discernible soon in Locke and to become a strong 
current in eighteenth century thought. 
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335. John Evelyn, 1620-1706.—Evelyn was a voluminous 
and learned writer who treated all manner of subjects, from 
Forest-Trees (Sylva^ 1664) to The Ladies^ Dressing-Room (or 
Mundus Muliehrisy 1690); from A Discourse of the Earth (or 
Terray 1675), to-4 Discourse of Sallets {or Acetaria, 1699). He 
wrote on gardening, fashions, engraving, medals, etc., in clear 
but not particularly brilliant prose. He was a scholar and a 
man of taste, but scarcely of much power. The work which he 
left that is of most importance to posterity will be found in 
his Diarijy a valuable record, begun before the writer had 
reached manhood and extending over more than half a century. 


336. Samuel Pepys, 1633-1703.- -A more famous Diary is 
that begun by Pepys in the year of the Restoration, and 
carefully kept up for more than nine years, till failing sight 
compelled the author to abandon it. Pepys, though of humble 
origin, was a protege of the Earl of Sandwich, through whose 
influence he becazue, shortly after the Restoration, Clerk of the 
Acts to the Admiralty Board, a position corresponding to the 
modern secretaryship. Pepys was an able and painstaking 
official, and early attracted the notice and friendship of James, 
Duke of York (afterwards James II.), whose interest in the 
Navy was one of his redeeming features. Thanks to this, 
Pepys moved among the fashionable and great world of the 
time. He wrote in cipher, evidently intending his criticisms 
on men and women, on plays and books and public events, 
his private accounts, his successes and disappointments, to be 
read by none but himself. He gossips to himself in a chatty, 
pleasant, self-complacent way, and has left us some most 
vivid pictures of the society of his times. 

The following specimen gives a good example of the way in 

which public and private concerns jostle one another in his 
vivacious pages:— 


^ [Nov. —To yt. l^uul’s Churchyard, and there bespoke 

Kuslnvortli’s Collections ‘ and ‘ Scobcll's Acts of the Lonr; Parliament,’ 

etc., which I wil make the Kinix pay for as to the oflicc, and .so J tlo not 

bicak my vow at all. With Alderman Backcwcll, talking of t h(? new 

money, which he says will never he counterfeitetl, he* believes; but it is 

so deadly irKonvenient for telling, it is so thick, ati<i llu? e<l«e..s arc made 
to turn up. 
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“ 25ih .—To my Lord Sandwich, and there I did present him with 
Mr. Barlow's ‘TerelLa,* with which he was very much picaeed, and he 
did show me great kindness, and by other discourse I have reason to 
think that he is not at all, as I feared he would be, discontented against 
me. 

“ 26/A.—The plague, it seems, growls more and more at Amsterdam; 
and we are going upon making of all ships coming from thence and 
Hamburg, or any other infected places, to perform their quarantine for 
thirty days, as Sir Richard Browne expressed it in the order of the 
Council, contrary to the import of the word, though, in the general 
acceptation, it signifies now the thing, not the time spent in doing it, 
in Holehaven; a thing never done by us before. 

“ 27/A.—My wdfe mightily pleased with my discourse of getting a trip 
over to Calais, or some other part of France, the next summer, in one of 
the yachts, and I believe I shall do it—and it makes good sport that 
my maid Jane dares not go; and Bessie is wild to go, and is mad for joy 
but yet will be willing to stay, if Jane hath a mind. 

** 28/^.—I met with Mr. Pierce, the surgeon, who tells me for good 
news that my Lord Sandwich is resolved to go no more to Chelsea, 
and told me he believed that I had been givdng my Lord some counsel, 
which I neither denied nor affirmed. To St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
there looked upon the Second Part of * Hudibras,’ which I buy not, but 
borrow to read, to see if it be as good as the first, which the world cried 
so mightily up, though it hath not a good liking in me, though I had 
tried by twice or thrice reading to bring myself to think it witty. 
To-day, for certain, I am told how, in Holland, publicly they have 
pictured our king with reproach: one way is with his pockets turned 
wrong side outward, hanging out empty; another, with two courtiers 
picking of his pockets; and a third, leading of two ladies, while others 
abuse him; which amounts to groat contempt. 

29/A. (Lord’s day).—Tliis morning I put on my best black cloth suit 
trimmed with scarlet ribbon, ver 3 ’^ neat, with my cloak lined with velvet, 
and a new beaver, which altogether is very noble, %vith my black silk 
knit canons I bought a month ago.” 

His accounts of the great Plague and of the Fire of London 
show that it was not only to ordinary, everyday matters of 
business and pleasure that he could impart a lively interest. 
It is seldom that an eye-witness can write such a diary that 
his reader feels almost an eye-witness himself, yet this is what 
Pepys has done. 

Pepys’ diary is valuable for various reasons: it gives us a 
detailed picture of the society in which Pepys moved; its 
constant references to plays throw light on the tastes of 
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Restoration audiences; it provides us with a knowledge of 
the col oqmal English of the time; it is the best self-revelation 
in our literature, for Pepys wrote unashamedly of everything 
he did and thought, and thus gives us our English equivalent 
ot Kousseau s Confessions and Benvenuto Cellini’s Memoirs. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


POPE AND THE NEO-CLASSICAL POETS. 

337. The Neo-Classical Poetry.—We have seen how in the 
preceding period what is called “ Classicism had almost 
entirely won the victory over what is called “ Romanticism.” 
With Pope, who is the commanding figure in the poetry of 
the first half of the eighteenth century, this victory is rendered 
more splendid, even while side by side with his triumphs signs 
of a revolt against his sway are soon to be discerned. 

We have used the metaphor “ victory,” which will serve our 
purpose so long as the reader does not strain the meaning too 
far. “ Romanticism ” was defeated, held in check, but not 
dead, even during its darkest days, the first half of the 
eighteenth century. The ordeal was eventually good for 
poetry, as the spirit of romanticism is seen best in protest or 
in revolt. Poetry needs both elements—the classic as well 
as the romantic, the law of order as well as the law of liberty; 
and there are few if any poets of moment in whom both 
elements are not to be found mingled in some proportion. It 
is not straining matters if we assert that romantic elements 
are to be found in Pope (witness his Eloisay and many passages 
in other poems and in his Letters). Pope himself contributed 
to the ScasoyiSy and many of his followers were more or less 
romanticists swamped by a prevailing fashion. 

But, though a romantic strain is to be discerned in some 
eighteenth centur}'' poets, they are mainly classical, and, while 
others arc also partly classical, they are more characteristically 
romantic. Therefore we shall discuss those who are primarily 
of the neo-classical school separately from those whose work 
is chiefly valuable or interesting because it shows signs of 
revolt or difference from that school. 

Often it ma)' seem doubtful in which class a particular poet 
really stands, for though he may perhaps break away from 
the heroic couplet he may yet belong most to the classical 
school in spirit. Yet so long as we remember that no classifi- 
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cations of writers can hope to be as definite as any 
classifications in scientific work, we shall find that this 
grouping of poets helps to make the general tendency clearer. 
So we will begin with Pope and those poets who belong most 
clearly to his school in form and spirit. 

338. Alexander Pope, 1688-1744.—Pop e was the son of a 

tradesman who had retired from business with a competence. 
He was brought up as a Roman Catholic, and remained in 
that faith through life. His turn for versification showed 
itself very early, and was encouraged by his father. At the 
age of eight he made some verse translations from the classics, 
and much of his work of this nature belongs to his boyhood. 
There is a story that Pope (at the age of twelve or less) once 
saw Dryden sitting on his literary throne at Wills’s coffee¬ 
house. Whether this be true or not, it is certain that Pope 
was early familiar with the work of Dryden, whose style he 
imitated and modelled his own versification and satires upon, 
and whom he praises unboundedly, as in the Essay on 
Criticism. Dryden’s Fables set Pope also upon some imitations 
of Chaucer (January and May, The Wife of Bath, The Temple 
of Fame), which were published in 1709 and after. 

We need not discuss the early translations and imitations, 
which included, besides those above mentioned, adaptations 
from Ovid and Statius, and imitations (done in boyhood) of 
Spenser, Waller, Cowley, Rochester, Dorset, and Swift, with 
whose works he must have been closely acquainted at an 
early age. But the work done by the year 1714, including 
the Pastorals, the Essay on Criticism, The Messiah, and The 
Rape of the Lock, may be conveniently dealt with now. 

339. The Pastorals, —The Pastorals appeared in one of 

Tonson^s Miscellanies in 1709, but they had been written some 

years earlier, when the poet was between sixteen and seventc'cn. 

They are four eclogues (Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter) in 

imitation of Vergil, and are perhaps as good as that kind of 

artificial, mock arcadian-rustic style of composition can be; 

but the taste for this particular sort of metrical eiTusiou has 
gone by. 

l.T. E. LIT. 
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Pope’s boyhood had been spent close to Windsor Forest, 
and so he could hardly fail to know something of the country, 
but no pastoral poetry could really survive the poetic diction 
then current in which Pope writes of ** gentle gales,” “ feather’d 
quires,” and “ verdant food,” of nymphs and swains, of dying 
Daphne and weeping Loves. It is unnecessary to point out 
that the verse is (like even the earliest of Pope’s) scrupulously 

correct ” and well constructed. 

In the same volume as Pope’s Pastorals appeared another 
set of Pastorals by Ambrose Philips. Pope subsequently 
attacked them in Addison’s paper. The Guardian, under the 
form of an impartial comparison between his own and Philips* 
style, in which, “ with an unexampled and unequalled artifice 
of irony,” says Johnson, “ though he has himself always the 
advantage, he gives the preference to PhiUps.” But Pope 
might really have been grateful to Philips, for the latter’s 
inevitably served as a foil to his own poems and so necessarily 
drew Pope into greater notice. 

340. “ Windsor Forest .”—Windnor Forest (written in 1704 
and 1713 and published in the latter year) is a descriptive 
poem of over four hundred lines, after the manner of Denham’s 
Coo'per's Hill. The remarks on the Pastorals to a great 
extent apply to this as well. It is the last of Pope’s ventures 
in this description of writing. The reader may compare this 
specimen (from the latter part) with the passage already 
quoted (p. 224) from Denham’s poem:— 

“ Hail, s«'icred peace ! hail, long-expected days. 

That Thames’s glory to the stars shall raise ! 

Tliough Tiber’s streams immortal Rome behold. 

Though foaming Hermus swells with tides of gold. 

From heav’n itself tho’ sev’n-fold Nilus flows. 

And harvests on a hundred realms bestows; 

These now no more shall be the Muses’ themes. 

Lost in my fame as in the sea their streams." 

341. The “ Messiah.”—The Messiah appeared in the 
Spectator, 1712; it is suggested by, rather than imitated 
from, Vergil’s PoUio ; to our thinking it reminds one of Addison 
rather than of Vergil, and does not even faintly recall the 
passages of Isaiah on which it is avowedly based. A very 
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favourable specimen of the hundred and eight lines of the 
poem is this:— 

“ As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 

Seeks freshest pasture and the purest air, 

Explores the lost, the wand’ring sheep directs^ 

By day oversees them and by night protects. 

The tender lamb ho raises in his arms. 

Feeds from his hands and from his bosom warms; 

Thus shall mankind his guardian cares engage. 

The promised father of the future age.** 

342. “ Essay on Criticism.”—We now come to the first of 
Pope's longer works, the Essay on Criticism^ which, though 
written in 1709, did not appear till 1711. Of this, the first 
real evidence of Pope’s great qualities, we now give a brief 
account. It belongs to the same kind of poetry as Ros¬ 
common’s Essay on Translated Verse (see p. 298), to which, 
however, it is far superior. 

The poet divided it into three sections, which may be 
summarised as dealing with (a) the need of studying the 
principles of taste, the necessity for relying on Nature not 
alone, but improving our judment by art, i,e. by studying 
the ancients and reverencing them; (6) the causes that hinder 
our judging correctly, e.g. the habit of looking at a part 
separate from the whole: “ Some to conceits alone their taste 
confine ”—** Others for language all their care express,” 

“ But most by numbers judge a poet’s song. 

And smooth or rough, with them is right or wrong: 

In the bright Miise though thousand cliarins conspire, 

Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire; 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear. 

Not mend their minds; as some to church repair. 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

These equal syllables alone require. 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire; 

While expletives their feeble aid do join. 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line; 

While they ring round tlie same unvaried chimes. 

With sure returns of still expected rhymes; 

Where’er you find * Tiie cooling western breeze,'^ 

'This couplet applies very aptly to two couplets in Pope's own 
pastoral Winter, 
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In the next line it ‘ whispers through the trees/ 

If crystal streams ‘ with pleasing murmurs creep,* 

The reader’s threatened (not in vain) with * sleep.’ 

Then, at the last and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song. 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.” 

In these lines Pope shows, exemplifies, and ridicules the 
chief faults of the unpoetical writers and critics of correct ” 
poetry. The section concludes with the deprecation of party- 
spirit, prejudice, and envy in forming our judgments, and 
some lines on the state of poetry at the Restoration— 

“ When love was all an easy monarch’s care, 

Seldom at council, never in a war; 

Jilts ruled the state, and statesmen farces writ— 

Nay, wits had pensions, and young lords had wit,” etc.— 

which it may amuse the reader to compare with the extract 
from Dryden’s Threnodia Augustalis. (c) The concluding 
section deals with the functions of the critic, and the way in 
which he should discharge them. It includes an attack 
on the bitter critic Dennis and some lines on the 

** Book-full blockhead, ignorantly read. 

With loads of learned lumber in his head, . . . 

All books he reads, and all he reads assails. 

From Dryden’s Fables down to D’Urfey’s Talcs.” 

He ends with a laudation of Quintilian and Longinus, of 
Erasmus, Vida, and of Boileau (who “ still in right of Horace 
sways ”), of Mulgrave and Roscommon, 

343, “ The Rape of the Lock .”—The Rape of the Lock is a 
mock heroic poem, describing with admirable gravity and 
raillery the incidents connected with 

” What dire offence from am’rous causes springs. 

What mighty contests rise from trivial things.” 

The “ dire offence ” is the “ rape ” of a “ lock ” of Belinda’s 
(Miss Fermor’s) hair by “ a well-bred lord ” (Lord Petre). 
The poem appeared first in two cantos in 1712, but was 
enlarged and republished in 1714, when the sylphs and gnomes, 
the spirits of the Rosicrucian philosophy, were introduced into 
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it. The delicately-satirical mock-seriousness of a short epic 
which turns round a subject so exceedingly trivial is its most 
notable feature. 

Every part is excellently done, but notably fine are the 
descriptions of Belinda’s toilet, of the game of cards at 
Hampton Court, of the cutting of the lock as Belinda bends 
over the cofEee urn, and of the gnome’s visit to the cave of 
Spleen. As an example of the delicate grace of some of the 
description we quote the following lines showing Belinda at 
her toilet:— 

“ This casket India’s glowing gems unlocks. 

And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. 

The Tortoise here and Elephant unite. 

Transform’d to combs, the speckled and the white. 

Here files of pins extend their shining rows, 

Puffs, Powders, Patches, Bibles, Billet-doux. 

Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms; 

The fair each moment rises in her charms, 

Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace, 

And calls forth all the wonders of her face; 

See by degrees a purer blush arise. 

And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes.” 

The Rape of the Lock is a dainty little gem and Pope’s most 
perfect piece. It is the epic of the reign of Queen Anne, the 
only epic possible for that “ age of reason.” If it has a fault 
It is its tone of cynicism, as in such lines as 

“ Or stain her honour or her new brocade ” 

and 

** Not louder shrieks to pitying heav’n are cast, 

When husbands, or when lapdogs breathe their last ’* 

but they are brutal critics, who, as some do, call this ” brutal 
cynicism.” 

344, Pope s Later Work and Life.—In the year in which 
the enlarged edition of The Rape of the Lock was pub¬ 
lished, Pope was diligently at work over the bogitining 
of his version of Homer, which was to bring him groat 
fame at the time, and money enough to soourr him a 
competence for life. His smouldering wrath against Addison 
had been gradually drawing him away from llio VV'hig dictator’s 
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circle, while his intercourse with Swift, Arbuthnot, Boling- 
broke, and others of the opposite camp was made the closer 
by the foundation of the “ Martin Scribblerus ” Club, which 
began to meet in the year 1713, and with which Swift's 
Gulliver and Pope's Dunciad^ as well as many smaller works, 
are connected. 

In 1717 Pope published his Ejpistle of Eloisa to Abelard. 
In the same year his father died, and in the year following 
the poet took up his residence with his mother at Twickenham, 
There he worked hard at Homer—which, when completed, 
brought him in altogether some £8,000—and amused Wmself 
by constructing his famous grotto. In 1725 he published 
an edition of Shakespeare, which drew down upon him the 
strictures of Theobald, Theobald received his punishment 
in The Dunciad^ which appeared in its first form in 1728. 

Then followed the various Moral Essays ” between 1731 
and 1735. In the latter year the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot 
was published; and next came the Imitations of Horace^ and 
then The Dunciad in its final form; this was in 1743, the year 
before Pope's death. 


345. Pope's Homer.—Pope's translation of Homer began 
with versions of some passages from the Odyssey, which 
appeared in lAntoVs Miscellany (1714); next year he published 
(by subscription) the first four books of the Iliad, completing 
the work by 1720. About two years later he set to work on 
the Odyssey (with Fenton and Broome for coadjutors), and this 
was finished in 1725. The success of the translation was very 
great; it was looked upon by Pope's contemporaries as the 
finest poetical achievement of the time, and long after Pope's 
death the same opinion was held of it. The judgment of our 
day, if not so enthusiastic as that of Dr. Johnson, which 
declares it to be ‘‘ the noblest version of poetry which the world 
has ever seen,” is yet willing to allow it considerable merits. 
It is at times vigorous, it is not lacking in dignity, and the 
diction, in spite of all that has been urged against it, is at least 
appropriate to the heroic couplet. 

Two faults, however, all must recognise in it: the first— 
that Pope's scholarship was imperfect—is a comparatively 
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small one; the other—liis failure to leave the atmosphere of 
the eighteenth century—is necessarily fatal to the claims of 
the work to rank as a great translation. Yet it is to one who 
knows no Greek a great poem, and it is vain to blame Pope 
because he gave his contemporaries Homer in a style in which 
the epic could have been written only around 1720—it was 
only in the poetic dress of their own day that his contem¬ 
poraries would have accepted it. Moreover, it was this style 
of free paraphrase and adaptation to the English of the day 
that had been the recognised medium for translation for many 
years. 

Dryden in his translations had worked in the same way, 
and it was not till the end of the eighteenth century that there 
began any general criticism of what were then called the 
“ licentious translations ” which made free with the spirit 
of their originals. Dryden had defended freedom on the 
ground that the translator should add fresh beauties to 
compensate for those inevitably lost in translation. 

346, “ Eloisa and Abelard .”—The Epistle of Eloisa to 
Abelard is more emotional and fervid than anything else Pope 
has written. It is based on the well-known story of the 
lovers who, “ after a long course of calamities, retired each to 
a several convent and consecrated the remainder of their days 
to religion.” A letter of Abelard’s, written to a friend, falls 
into Eloisa’s hands and re-awakens all her former love. In 
the concluding portion of the poem, the nun imagines herself 
resting on a tomb, “ the neighbour of the dead,” called at 
last from her narrow cell:—• 

** In each low wind luethinks a Spirit calls. 

And more than echoes talk along the walls. 

Here, as I watch’d the dying lamps around, 

From yonder shrine I heard a hollow sound. 

‘ Come, sister, come ! (it said, or seem’d to say) 

Thy place is here, sad sister, come away ! 

Once, like thyself, I trembled, wept and pray’d, 

Love’s victim then, tho’ now a sainted maid: 

But all U calm in this eternal sleep; 

Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep, 

Ev’n superstition loses ev’ry fear: 

For God, not man, ab.solves our frailties hero.’ 
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This short poem is remarkable as one of the few in which 
Pope handles, and with success, passion and despair. There 
13 in it^one line at least, “ The world forgetting, by the world 

forgot, which, taken out of its context, impresses one as 
breathing the very spirit of romance. 

347. ** Essay on Man.*’—Of the “ Moral Essays,” the most 
famous are the four epistles which make up the Essat/ on Man? 
This is dedicated to Bolingbroke, whom he addresses as his 
guide, philosopher, and friend.” The first epistle, after a 
statement that it is the intention of the writer to 

“ Eye Nature’s walks, shoot Folly as it flies. 

And catch the Manners living as they rise. 

Laugh where we must, be candid where we can; 

But vindicate the waj^s of God to Man.” 

(which last line is Milton’s, with the substitution of vindi¬ 
cate for ‘ justify ”), deals with “ the nature and state of 
man with respect to the universe.” Man, the poet upholds, 
is not an imperfect being, but his happiness in the present 
depends partly upon his ignorance of the future, and partly 
upon his hope of a happier state. The cause of most of his 
misery is pride, which blinds him to his limitations:— 

” In Vride, in reas’ning Pride, our error lies; 

All quit their sphere and rush into the skies. 

Pride still is aiming at their blest abodes. 

Men would be Angels, Angels would be Gods. 

Aspiring to be Gods, if Angels fell. 

Aspiring to be Angels, Men rebel: 

And who but wishes to invert the laws 
Of Order, sins against th’ Eternal Cause.” 

The poet points out the folly of man’s imagining himself 
the final cause of creation, the unreasonableness of his com¬ 
plaints against Providence for not making him perfect, and he 
endeavours to show that throughout the whole universe, 

” Far as Creation’s ample range extends. 

The scale of sensual, mental pow’rs ascends,” 

* Besides the Essay on Man^ there arc five other epistles known as 
Moral Essays. These are respectively the Characters of Men, the 
Characters of Women, Of the Use of Etches, Of Taste, and a letter to 
Addison (written in 1715), “occasioned by his dialogue on Medah.'* 
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from the mole and the grovelling swine to the “ half-reas’ning 
elephant,” and finally to “ man’s imperial race.” 

If one link were broken in the chain that connects the 
lowest of creatures with man, and man through “ natures 
ethereal, angel, etc., with God, the whole scheme of creation 
would be ruined. Hence we are to see the impiety of any one 
portion of creation aspiring to be above its responsibilities and 

mourning 

O 

“ the tasks or pains 

The great directing Mind of All ordains.’* 

The epistle closes with the following plain statement of the 
writers standpoint, that of philosophic optimism:— 

“ Cease then, nor Order Imperfection name,— 

Our proper bliss depends on what wo blame. 

Kno\y thy own point: this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness, Heav’n bestows on thee. 

Submit—-in this, or any other sphere. 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear: 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Pow’r, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee; 

AH Chance, Direction, which thou canst not see; 

All Discord, Harmony, not understood; 

All partial Evil, universal Good ! 

And, spite of Pride, in erring Reason’s spite. 

One truth is clear, Whafever is, is right:' 

In the succeeding epistles in the Essay on Man Pope 
elaborates his (or rather Bolingbroke’s) system of philosophy; 
he discusses (Epistle ii.) ” Man as an Individual,” bidding each 

“ Know then thyself, presume not God to scan; 

The proper study of mankind is Man,” 

and analyses the evil passions, and shows how even they are 

-wise for the benefit of the 
universe. He proceeds to deal with man in his relation to 

society, and treats in his concluding epistle of the essentials of 
man s happiness:— 

” Honour and shame from no Condition rise; 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 

Fortune in Mon has some small difference made. 

One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade; 
rhe cobbler apron’d, and the parson gown'<I, 

Ihe friar hooded, and the monarch crown’d 
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‘ What differ more ’ (you cry), ‘ than crown and cowl ? ’ 
ril tell you, friend, a wise man and a fool. 

You’ll find if once the monarch acts the monk. 

Or, cobbler-like, the parson will be drunk. 

Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow; 

The rest is all but leather or prunella.” 

A sort of pendant to the Essay of Man is the beautiful 
Universal Prayer which was composed by Pope to show that 
his system, which, as put forward in the Essay, had been 
suspected of a tendency towards fatalism, was, in reality, 
“ founded in free-will and terminated in piety.” The first 
three stanzas—this is one of the few poems in which Pope 
does not use the heroic couplet—are as follows:— 

“ Father of All ! in ev’iy Age, 

In ev’ry Clime ador’d 

By Saint, by Savage, and by Sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord I 

Thou Great First Cause, least understood; 

Who all my sense coiifin’d 

To know but this, that Thou art Good, 

And that myself am blind; 

Yet gave me in this dark Estate, 

To see the Good from III; 

And binding Nature fast in Fate, 

Left free the Human Will.” 

Over the rest of the Moral Essays,” full as they are of witty 
epigrams and of bitingly satirical portraits, such as those 
of Cotta (the Duke of Newcastle) and Atossa (the Duchess of 
Marlborough), we cannot linger; nor may we devote much 
space to the capital Imitations of Horace^s Satires and Epistles 
(1733-7), which many are inclined to think (with Mark 
Pattison) “ the most original of Pope’s writings, and the most 
natural and spontaneous outcome of his genius.” From the 
Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot prefixed to them we quote the portrait 
of Addison, which, though not published till now (1737), 
had been written many years earlier:— 

” Peace to all such ! but were there one whose fires 
True Genius kindles, and fair Fame inspires; 

Blest with each talent and each art to please. 

And born to write, converse and live with ease: 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone. 
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Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne; 

View him with scornful, yet with jealous eyes, 

And hate for arts that caus’d himself to rise; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 

And without sneering, teach the rest to sneer; 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike; 

Alike reserved to blame, or to commend, 

A tim’roua foe, and a suspicious friend; 

Dreading ev’n fools, by Flatterers besieg’d. 

And so obliging that he ne’er obliged; 

[Who, if two wits on rival themes contest. 

Approves of each, but likes the worst the best;}^ 

Like Cato, give his little Senate laws. 

And sit attentive to his own applause; 

While Wits and Templars ev’ry sentence raise. 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise— 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ? 

Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ? ” 

348, “ The Dimciad.”—In the Epistle to Arbuthnot the poet 
gives a sketch of his own career, of the way he is beset with 
scribblers of all kinds, and attacked in “ person, morals, and 
family ” by the numerous enemies he has made. Many of 
these had already found a place in the three books of The 
Dunciad published in 1728, and many more were admitted in 
1742, when Pope added a fourth book to the poem. The 
Dunciad is a long satire in the form of an epic, directed against 
human thickheadedness in general and against Pope’s personal 
foes in particular. Its relation to Dryden’s MacFlecknoe is 
obvious at once, but Pope’s poem is aimed at more than 
merely one wretched rhymester. 

“ Herein,” says Professor Wird, “ is the justification of 
Pope’s satire. It has frequently been argued that in the 
Dunciad he employs his satirical powers, intensified to their 
utmost degree, against objects undeserving of so serious an 
attack. He goes back, says a brilliant critic (M. Tmne), 
to the time of the Deluge, he indulges in far-fetched historical 
tirades, he describes at length the reign of Dulness, past, 
present, and future, . . . and the gradual spread and con- 

^ These lines, not inserted in the published version, but restored from 
Pope’s MS., doubtless allude to the head an<l front of A(Mison’s olTending 

his praise of Tickell’s translation of the first book of the IlUid. 
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tinuing encroachments of the reign of Insipidity in his own 
land—and for what end ? To crush a petty insect like 
Dennis, whose day, like that of all ephemerae^ would have 
come to an end soon enough in any case, or a plodding 
antiquary like Theobald, or a trumpery fribble like Cibber, 
or many others less noteworthy, and therefore less worthy of 
public exposure than even these. 

“ The answer to such reproaches seems clear. Where 
Pope mixed up personal spleen, personal resentment for 
affronts real or imagined, with the execution of his self- 
imposed duty of literary censor, he erred, and his error has 
avenged itself upon him severely enough. But Dulness was 
an enemy worthy of his steel. She is the natural foe of the 
true literary mind, and the true literary mind was typified in 
Pope more strongly than, perhaps, in any other author.” 

In Pope’s poem all the folk of Grub Street—and many 
who were not of it, but had incurred the irritable poet’s 
resentment—find a niche. A short specimen only must 
suffice here; this extract describes part of the games (the 
diving contest for party scribblers) instituted by the Goddess 
(Dulness) in honour of the proclamation of Cibber as King:— 


“ This labour past, by Bridewell all descend, 

(As morning prayer and flagellation end) 

To where Fleet-ditch with disemboguing streams 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames, 

The king of dykes ! than whom no sluice of mud 
With deeper sable blots the silver flood. 

* Here strip, my children 1 hero at once leap in. 
Here prove who best can dash thro’ thick and thin. 
And who the most in love of dirt excel. 

Or dark dexterity of groping well. 

Who flings most filth and wide pollutes around 
The stream, be his the Weekly Journals bound; 

A pig of lead to him who dives the best; 

A peck of coals a-piece shall glad the rest.’ 

In naked majesty Oldmixon stands. 

And Dido-like surveys his arms and hands; 

Then sighing, thus, ‘ And am I now three-score ? 
Ah, why, ye gods, should two and two make four ? ’ 
He said, and climbed a stranded lighter’s height, 
Shot to the black abyss, and plunged downright. 
The Senior’s judgment all the crowd admire. 

Who but to sink the deeper rose the higher.” 
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But it is unfair to quote this example of the unpleasant 
effectiveness of Pope’s deadly couplets without referring the 
reader to the magnificently rhetorical close of the fourth 
book of the Dunciad, in which Pope proclaims the restoration 
of the dread Empire of Chaos. The Arts and Sciences, 
Philosophy and Religion, Morality and even Light itself, all 
die away, and their passing is related in verse, which, of its 
kind, knows no superior and hardly a rival. 


349. Critical Remarks upon Pope.—When we consider the 
bulk and quality of Pope’s work, more especially if we just 
rise from reading The Rape of the Lock or the Epistle to Dr, 
Arhuthyioty with their perfect finish, their “ splendid diction,” 
their polished sarcasm, and their keen insight into certain 


aspects of life, we feel almost tempted to say with Johnson, 
“ After all this, it is surely superfluous to answer the question 
that has once been asked, whether Pope was a poet, otherwise 
than by asking in return, If Pope be not poet, where is poetry 
to be found ? ” 


Nowadays many would answer the question at once with a 
decided negative, and many others would give him a very low 
place among the poets. It is admitted on all sides that he is 
a superlatively dexterous versifier, that he is always clever, 
and at his best exceedingly vigorous; but, on the other hand, 
we are told that he “ does not take us much below the surface 


of things, and does not give us the emotion of seeing things 
in their truth and beauty.” 

Yet, again, it may be urged that if indeed he lacks what 
we are accustomed to look for in the poets—■“ inspiration, 
lofty sentiment, the heroic soul, chivalrous devotion, the 
inner eye of faith, etc.”—he at least chose subjects which be 
could treat without the possession of these qualities. 

“ As truly as Shakespeare is the poet of man as God made 
him, dealing with great passions and minute motives,” says 
Lowell, so truly is Pope the poet of society, the delineator of 
manners, the exposer of those motives which may be called 
acquired, wfiose spring is in institutions and habits of pure 
worldly origin. In his own province he still stands unap¬ 
proachably alone. If to be the greatest satirist of individual 
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men, rather than of human nature; if to be the highest 
expression which the life of the court and the ball-room has 
ever found in verse; if to have added more phrases to our 
language than any other but Shakespeare; if to have charmed 
four generations can make a man a great poet—^then he is 
one. He was the chief founder of an artificial style of writing, 
which in his hands was living and powerful, because he used 
it to express artificial modes of thinking, and an artificial 
state of society.’^ 

The “ artificial ” mode of writing culminated in Pope, for, 
as we have said, and as we now shall see, he had no “ school ** 
worthy of the name, although many rhymesters learned, more 
or less thoroughly, his tricks of style and many employed 
his metre and his artifices. Some poets learned much from him 
as to the technical handling of verse and the use of appro¬ 
priate words, while the whole course of poetry since his time 
is indebted to him for that clearness and precision, that care 
and endeavour to prune exuberance with an unsparing hand, 
of which he is so conspicuous an example. 

Of Pope*s poetic contemporaries who are Augustan, or 
neo-classical, in spirit, without any definite signs of inclining 
to the romantic reaction, the chief are Prior and Gay. These, 
like Pope, are polished versifiers whose themes are man and 
the town; their appeal is, similarly, to the head rather than 
to the heart; they do not turn, as we shall see Thomson and 
others turn, to Nature. 

350. Matthew Prior, 1664-1721,—Matthew Prior was a 
poor boy, son of a joiner, but he unexpectedly found a 
patron in the Earl of Dorset who sent him to Westminster 
School and Cambridge, and later introduced him into political 
life. At school and at Cambridge he had been a friend of 
Charles Montagu, later Lord Halifax, and his first notable 
work in literature was a caricature of Dryden’s Hind and 
Panther, which he wrote in conjunction with Montagu 
while they were both at the University. This was called 
The Town and Country Mouse; the collaborators made good 
fun by burlesquing Dryden’s allegorical creatures in such 
lines as:— 
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“ A spotted Mouse, the prettiest next the white. 

Ah ! were her spots wash’d out, as pretty quite. 

With Phylacteries on her Forehead spread, 

Crozier in hand, and Miter on her Head, 

Three steeples argent on her sable shield. 

Liv’d in the City, and disdained the Field.” 

More ambitious works of Prior’s are his Solomon aud Alma. 
Solomon^ though he considered it his best work, is a dull poem 
in heroic couplets expounding the theme that all is vanity. 
Alma is lighter; Alma is the mind, and the poem is a fairly 
amusing parody of the psychology of the day, set out in 
Hudibrastic couplets. Also, he wrote Pindaric Odes, loose, 
artificial things like Cowley’s. However, it is by virtue of 
none of these that Prior lives, but by his light vers de societe, 
which are often charmingly graceful. In some of these he 
uses the tripping anapaestic measure, which he is indeed one 
of the first to employ with real mastery. Among this light 
verse some of his best pieces are his letter To a Child of Quality 
Four Years Old, his letter To Lady Margaret Cavendish 
Holles-Harley, when a Child, For My Own Monument, and 
Jinny the Just. 

In addition he wrote many neat, sparkling little epigrams. 
As an illustration of his vein we quote the letter To a Child 
of Quality in its entirety:— 

” Lords, knights, and squires, the numerous band 
That wear the fair Sliss Mary’s fetters. 

Were summoned by her high command 
To show their passion by their letters. 

My pen among the rest I took. 

Lest those bright eyes that cannot read 

Should dart their kindling fires, and look 
The power tliey have to be obeyed. 

Nor quality, nor reputation, 

Forbid me yet my flame to tell; 

Hear fivc-years-old befriends my passion. 

And I may write till she can spell. 

For, while she makes her silk-worms beds 
With all the tender things I swear— 

Whilst all the house my passion reads 
In papers round her baby’s hair— 
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She may receive and own my flame; 

For, though the strictest prude should know it. 

She’ll pass for a most virtuous dame. 

And I for an unhappy poet. 

Then, too, alas I when she shall tear 
The lines some younger rival sends, 

She’ll give me leave to write, I fear. 

And we shall still continue friends. 

For, as our different ages move, 

’Tis so ordained (would Fate but mend it !) 

That I shall be past making love. 

When she begins to comprehend it." 

Thus Prior’s poetry is clearly not “ romantic ”—it is 
satirical and artificial, parallel in its different kinds to the work 
of Dryden, Butler, and Sedley. But, classical ” though it 
is in tone and finish, it betrays dissatisfaction with the heroic 
couplet, and reminds us that it is quite imtrue to say that 
there was no real lyrical vein in our Augustan poetry. In his 
preface to his own poem in heroic couplets, Solomon, Prior, 
while admitting that “ heroic with continued rhyme as Donne 
and his contemporaries used it, canying the sense of one verse 
most commonly into another, was found too dissolute and 
wild,” yet held that “ as Davenant and Waller corrected and 
Dryden perfected it, it is too confined.” Thus, instead of 
following Pope in still further refining the couplet. Prior 
rather followed Drydon’s freer use of it. 

And Prior was certainly happiest in light lyrical measures; 
but, as we wish to emphasise, this is not to suggest that he 
was not a poet of the neo-classical school, for Pope himself 
turned out at least one graceful l}’Tic, the verses on Solitude, 
beginning ‘‘ Happy the man, whose wish and care,” not to 
mention his Universal Prayer, 

Prior wrote some prose, too, which is on the same graceful 
level as his poetry. His Dialogues of the Dead are a clever 
following of Lucian and anticipate Landor. 

351. John Gay, 1685-1732.—Gay, like Prior, lives by his 
lyrics in the same tone of gay and polished grace. His first 
])oem, however, was the blank verse Wine (1708) in imitation 
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of John Philips’s Sple)idid Shilling (1701) and Cyder (1708); 
its theme is that no water-drinker can write good poetry. 
In 1713 appeared his Rural Sports in the heroic couplet 
dedicated to Pope, an insignificant work. In 1714 came The 
Shepherd's Weekj again in the couplet; this is said to have 
been written at Pope’s request to burlesque the pastorals of 
Ambrose Philips, and, in spite of any intention to burlesque, 
Gay succeeded, even with the conventional diction of the 
time, in drawing several realistic pictures of country life. 
But he was happier still when in 1716 he turned to the town 
and in Trivia; or The Art of Walking the Streets of London, 
more couplets, described vividly and in detail the street life 
of the metropolis. In 1727 he wrote his Fables for the young 
Duke of Cumberland at the request of his mother, the Princess 
of Wales. 

But Gay’s greatest success was not as a poet, but as the 
author of the Beggar's Opera (1728). This play, according to 
Johnson, arose out of a remark of Swift’s that a Newgate 
Pastoral might make an odd pretty sort of thing; it burlesqued 
the Italian operas then in vogue and drove them off the stage, 
and it gave an impulse to comic opera. It is sprightly and 
amusing, and the dialogue and songs are very clever, and some 
of the latter pretty. Part of its contemporary success was 
due to the fact that political partisans discerned in it a satire 
on the government. The quarrel between Peachum, the 
receiver of stolen goods, and Lockit, the gaoler, was held to be 
a hit at a dispute between Sir Robert Walpole and his fcllow- 
niinister, Lord Townshend. The well-known quotation 

“ How happy could I be with either 
Were t’other dear charmer away ! ” 

IS taken from the song of the bold highwayman, Captain 

Macheath, distracted between the charms of Polly Peachum 

and Lucy Lockit. The Beggar's Opera was followed by a 

similar, but inferior play, Polly, which, for political reasons, 

was not allowed to be performed, but was published in 1728. 

Further, in 1732, Gay wrote the libretto for Handel’s 
Galatea. 

His gifts as a writer of comic opera apart. Gay’s genius lay 
most in his ability to write graceful, lively lyrics. Thus 
I. t.e.lit. 23 
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there are the well-known “O ruddier than the cherry'^ in 
Acis and Galatea, Black-eyed Susan, and “ 'Twas when the 
seas were roaring,** In the occasional lyric he scored a fine 
success in the charming stanzas of ottava rima Alexander 
Po‘pe his safe return from Troy, in which he celebrates Pope’s 
completion of the Iliad in 1720. From these last we quote 
the following:— 

“ Oh, what a concourse swarms on yonder quay ! 

The sky re-echoes with new shouts of joy; 

By aH this show, I ween, ’tis Lord Mayor’s day; 

I hear the voice of trumpet and hautboy.— 

No, now I see them near.—Oh, there are they 
Who come in crowds to welcome thee from Troy. 

Hail to the bard, whom long as lost we mourn’d; 

From siege, from battle, and from storm, return’d ! 

Of goodly dames, and courteous knights, I view 
The silken petticoat, and broider’d vest; 

Yea peers, and mighty dukes, with ribbands blue 
(True blue, fair emblem of unstained breast). 

Others I see as noble, and more true. 

By no court-badge distinguish’d from the rest: 

First see I Methuen, of sincerest mind, 

As Arthur grave, as soft as woman-kind. 

What lady’s that to whom he gently bends ? 

W’ho knows her not ? ah ! those are Wortley’s eyes: 

How art thou honour’d, number’d with her friends ! 

For she distinguishes the good and wise. 

The sweet-tongu’d Murray near her side attends; 

Now to my heart the glance of Howard flies; 

Now Harvey, fair of face, I mark full well. 

With thee, youth’s youngest daughter, Sweet Lepell.” 


There were other classical poets of Pope’s day who impressed 
their contemporaries, but few of them impress us. Garth’s 
mock-heroic poem The Dispensary (1699) is quite dead; 
Ambrose Philips, the butt of Pope and Gay, earned the 
nickname Namby-Pamby ” for his verses to children, which 
nevertheless have some grace to our ears; Tickell, who angered 


Pope by translating the first book of the Iliad at the same time 
as Pope’s version began, wrote a good elegy on Addison. 
Addison and Swift we will mention at slightly more length 
because of their greatness in other fields, but only Johnson 
really deserves to stand with Pope, Prior, and Gay. 
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352. Addison, see pp. 421—6.—As a poet Addison was 
honoured in hia own generation, and is looked upon by some 
competent critics as forming a connecting-link in point of 
style between Dryden (to whose sovereignty in the world of 
letters he in a measure succeeded) and Pope. His verse is 
correct, even, and frigid; his style of handling his subject 
wearisome, and his creative power nil. His poem on the 
Campaign made his fortune more from its value to the Whig 
party than from any merits of its own. The best example 
of his verse is the famous simile from the Campaign which 
depicts Marlborough as the Almighty’s avenging angel, who 

“ Ridea in the whirlwind and directs the storm.** 

His tragedy of Cato (1713) may be mentioned here. It 
contains strilnng passages and many striking lines, e.g,: _ 

** *Tis not in mortals to command success; 

But we’ll do more, Sempronius—we’ll deserve it.” 

“ The woman that deliberates is lost.” 

” The great, the important day, big with the fate 
Of Cato and of Rome.” 

” It must be so—-Plato, thou reasonest well ! 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into naught ? ” 

but it suffers from a defect fatal in a stage-play—dulness. 

Its initial success was due undoubtedly to political circum¬ 
stances. 

353. Swift, see p. 426.—Swift’s verse is fluent, easy, and 

gh rarely rising to anything like poetrv, it 
13 generally easy to read. But there is too much satire," too 
little that is really agreeable, and he not infrequently descends 
to dirt. Perhaps his pleasantest and most interesting poem is 
that which he wrote on his supposed death. He here allows 
that he “ had too much satire in his vein ” but pleads 

” Yet malice never was his aim; 

He lashed the vice, but spared tho name: 

No individual could resent. 

Where thousands equally were meant.” 
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And of his death he remarks: 

** Poor Pope -wUl grieve a month, and Gay 
A week, and Arbuthnot a day. 

St. John himself will scarce forebear 
To bite his pen and drop a tear: 

The rest will give a shrug and cry, 

‘ I’m sorry—but w'e all must die I * *’ 

Another agreeable poem of Swift’s is his Cadenus to Vanessa 
(see p. 431), in which'as Cadenus (t.e. Decanus or Dean) he 
writes to his woman friend Vanessa, 

354. Johnson's Poems.—The great Samuel Johnson was 
barely thirty when he appeared in 1738 as a satirical poet 
who deserved to rank not far from Pope. This first-fruit of 
his muse was London^ a Poem, in Imitation of the Third Satire 
of Juvenal, and it was published anonymously on the very 
same day as Pope’s satire 1738. Boswell records that ** there 
being no name to it, the first buz of the literary circle was, 
‘ here is an unknown poet, greater even than Pope.’ ” And 
Pope, to his credit, when thus confronted with a rival, praised 
Johnson. Not till 1749 did Johnson produce another poem, 
and then appeared The Vanity of Human Wishes. 

On these two poems Johnson’s fame as a poet depends. 
Both are satires based on Juvenal, and are written in Pope’s 
manner. But there is a stateliness in his verse and a dignity 
in his scorn, free from the petty personal satire that too often 
informs Pope, for which he owes nothing to either his Latin 
or his English model. “ You see in it,” says a critic, speaking 
of London, ‘‘ a mind purer and sterner than Dryden’s, Pope’s, 
or ChurchiU’s, or even Juvenal’s; ‘ doing well to be angiy ’ 
with a degenerate age, and a false, cowardly country, of which 
he deems himself unworthy to be a citizen. If there is rather 
too much of the saeva indignatio, which Swift speaks of as 
lacerating his own heart, it is a nobler and less selfish ire than 
his, and the language and verse which it inspires are full of 
the very soul of dignity. In the Vanity of Human Wishes he 
becomes one of those hunters ‘ whose game is man ’; and 
from assailing premiers, parliaments, and the vices of London 
and England, he passes, in a very solemn spirit, to expose the 
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vain hopes, wishes, and efforts of humanity. . . The portraits 
of Wolsey, Bacon, and Charles XII, are admirable in their 
execution, and in their adaptation to the argument of the 
piece.” 

The specimen we give is from The Vanity of Human Wishes. 
In one passage he warns the youthful enthusiast for knowledge 
that, even though Virtue guard him and Reason guide him, 
even though Novelty, Beauty, or Sloth should not distract 
him, yet will there be much sorrow in store for him 

“ Should no disease thy torpid veins invade, 

Nor Melancholy’s phantoms haunt thy shade; 

Yet hope not life from grief or danger free. 

Nor think the doom of man reversed for thee. 

Deign on the passing world to turn thine eyes, 

And pause awhile from letters, to be wise; 

There mark what ills the scholar’s life assail, 

Toilt tnvyy wanty the patroHy and the jail. 

See nations, slowly wise and meanly just. 

To buried merit raise the tardy bust; 

If dreams yet flatter, once again attend. 

Hear Lydiat’s life and Galileo’s end.” 

Johnson’s minor poems call for but little notice, though 
the Prologue which he wrote for Goldsmith’s Good-natured 
Man has been highly praised. Some of the verses on the 
death of his old friend and dependent, Levett (1782), are 
extremely pathetic; three stanzas we give here:— 

” In Misery’s darkest cavern known, 

Hi.s useful care was ever nigh; 

Where hopeless Anguish poured his groan, 

And lonely VV'ant retired to dic.‘ 

No summons mocked by chill delay; 

No petty gain disdained by pride; 

The modest wants of every day. 

The toil of every day supplied. 

His virtues walked their narrow round, 

Nor made a pause, nor left a void; 

And sure the Eternal Master found 
His single talent well employed.” 


‘ Lovett was a doctor who gave his skill to the poor. 
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Johnson is the unyielding rearguard of the classical school. 
At the end of the century, it is true, there are still some, like 
Gifford, to continue the strain of Popeian satire, but it is 
weak compared with Johnson, and moreover the tide of the 
romanticists has swept all around them. Johnson saw the 
rising tide of the reaction, and ridiculed it. He parodied the 
ballad in his well-known lines 

“ I put my hat upon my head 
And walked into the Strand, 

And there I met another man 
Whose hat was in his hand.” 

And he made fun of “ ode, and elegy, and sonnet *’ as the new 
poets were writing them. 



CHAPTER XX. 


THE ROMANTIC REACTION DOWN TO GRAY. 

355, The Romantic Reaction.—While the fame of the classic 
poetry was at its height, the way was being prepared for its 
overthrow, and for another revolution in poetry. Contem¬ 
porary with Pope, Addison, and Prior, there is Thomson; 
and the century which has The Rape of the Loch in its second 
decade, and in its fifth the expanded edition of the Dunciad, 
has in its third Thomson’s Seaso7is, and in its last the 
Lyrical Ballads of Coleridge and Wordsworth. We have then 
to endeavour to follow the direction of the stream of poetry 
as it flowed with many windings and bendings-back from Sir 
Plume, the Beau of The Rape of the Locky to the Ancient 
Mariner, from Pope, who bids us 

“ Eye Nature’s walks, shoot Folly as it flies. 

And catch the Manners living as they rise.” 

to the same Pope who, along with Thomson, writes. 

For loveliness 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is when unadorn’d adorn’d the most: 

Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty’s self. 

Recluse amid the close-embowering woods.”' 

then on to the poet who tells how he has “ learned to look on 
nature 

”... hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity. 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.” 

(Wordsworth’s Tintern Abbey, 1798.) 

Of this breakaway from the classical school there are many 
aspects. There is the reactionary influence of both Spenser 
and Milton upon form and matter; there is a renewed apprecia- 

' See ” The Seasons,” Autumn. The last two lines quoted are Pope’s. 
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tion of Nature; there is a readmission of emotion, and even of 
personal emotion, into poetry; there is a widening of interests 
until man and Society are no longer the main themes, and 
satire is no more the general tone; interest in the IMiddle Ages 
and in Celtic myths is an instance of the reawakening power 
of a non-classical past; the simple ballads are read again with 
pleasure and admiration, and their primitive excellences rebuke 
the artificial elegance of the Augustans; the imagination 
begins to rebel against the dominance of intellect; and the 
poetic muse will no longer bow down to the heroic couplet; 
even in a poet like Goldsmith, who belongs more to the School 
of Pope than to any other, there is a mellowness, a humanity, 
a warmth and colour, that speak of a quickening of the blood 
in the veins of poetry at the siren call of the romantic charmer. 

All these aspects have been crowded together into one 
sentence purposely, in order to emphasise the complexity to 
be met with in the study of eighteenth century poetry. Yet, 
though the complexity may seem so great as to defy classifica¬ 
tion, some fairly satisfactory grouping can be achieved. In 
particular the influences of Spenser and of Milton stand out, 
and with them we will deal first. 

356. The Influence of Spenser.—Strangely enough it was 
Mat Prior who, in his Ode to the Queen (1706), led the way in 
imitating Spenser. Bad even in form (according to Dr. 
Johnson it consisted chiefly of the use of “ I ween ” and I 
weet ”) as the imitation is, its date makes it important as a 
link. The crowd of scribblers copied Prior and thought it 
was Spenser they were imitating. But it was the Ae^ogues 
of Spenser which inspired Ambrose Philips to write his 
Pastorals (1709). Spenser’s influence was enhanced by John 
Hughes’ new edition of his works, published in 1715. It 
is humorous to find the editor under the reign of the heroic 
couplet apologising for the mo7iotong of the Spenserian stanza. 
But it is a common thing for these early Spenserian imitations 
to apologise for their existence by assuming to a greater or 
less degree the form of burlesque. 

Steadily the influence of Spenser made itself felt, and from 
being amused at his old-fashioned style poets gradually came 
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to a real appreciation of Spenser’s stanza and tone. But 
though the air of poetry was pervaded by Spenser, his 
followers, as a whole, failed to make the mark in poetry that 
the followers of Milton made. 

As early as 1713 one Croxall produced under the guise of an 
Original Canto of Spenser^s Faerie Queene, never before 
printed,” a fair imitation, which caught the spirit of Spenser 
and correctly used his stanza. In 1742 William Shenstone 
(1714-63) published his Schoolmistress in the Spenserian stanza; 
he was very anxious that the public should not take him 
seriously, but the public did so and greatly appreciated his 
charming picture of village life. And there were several 
much less known writers who aped Spenser with more or less 
diffidence, and with more or less of a tincture of Augustanism 
in their Spenserianism. But the only poet before 1750 to be 
fully inspired by Spenser was Thomson in his Castle of Indo¬ 
lence (1748). Him we shall consider fully elsewhere, for he 
was no mere Spenserian, but owned Milton’s influence too, and 
was moreover a real poet whom it would be wronging to class 
as just an exponent of a tendency. 

357. The Influence of Milton.—Milton’s influence affected 
eighteenth century poetry chiefly along three lines. One is 
not to our point here, for it lay in the admiration which the 
lofty diction in his epics inspired: from this came a good deal 
of the artificiality of the poetic diction of the century, and 
Milton, more than Pope, must bear the blame for the chill 
personifications, and the annoying inability of nearly all poets 

to call a spade a spade ” even down to Cowper’.s day. But 
in two directions Milton was a potent romantic ” influence. 
Prom him was learnt the secret of blank verse—“ rhyine- 
unfetter’d verse ” as it was called by those who gladly adopted 
it as an alternative to the heroic couplet. This blank verse 
was learnt, of course, from his epics, but it was Milton’s early 
poetry that had the broader influence: they not only taught 
the light measure of UAllegro^ but II Penseroso insjjired the 
gentle reflective melancholy and the brooding on death which, 
in Gray s Elegg and in “ the Churchyard school ” of Blair 
and \oung, is a prominent strain in the romantic movement. 
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We have already referred to the use of blank verse at the 
beginning of the century by John Philips in his Splendid 
Shilling (1701) and Cyder (1708). Both of these are deliberate 
burlesques of the IVIiltonic style; that is, the IVIiltonic move¬ 
ment begins, like the Spenserian, without a real appreciation 
of the master. But the appreciation grew, and, even while 
Pope was still at the height of his fame, Miltonic blank 
verse written seriously was in considerable vogue. Of works 
which do not require here any more than a mention are 
Somerville’s Chase (1735), Glover’s Leonidas (1737) and 
Akenside’s Pleasures of Imagination (1744), but there are 
three writers who deserve fuller consideration—Dyer, Young, 
and Blair. 

358. John Dyer, 17007-1758,—Dyer early took up painting, 
in the pursuit of which he went on sketching tours in South 
Wales and visited Rome, but, finding painting no adequate 
profession for liim, entered the Church. In the same year as 
Thomson’s Winter appeared (1726), he published Grongar 
Hill, a poem which is the work of one who went for his 
inspiration to Nature and to Milton, 

Whatever harsh things may be said of the verse of the 
eighteenth century, and of the artificiality and conventionality 
of the so-called age of prose and reason, we may be sure they 
do not apply to Dyer. An imaginative feeling for nature, 
such as we scarcely reach till we get to Wordsworth himself, 
combines with the skilful handling of a dainty metre, reminis¬ 
cent of UAllegro and II Penseroso, to form a remarkably 
fascinating poem; even from but a few lines some idea of the 
merits of Grongar Hill may be formed:— 

** And see the rivers, how they run 
Thro^ woods and meads, in shade and sun. 

Sometimes swift, sometimes slow. 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 

Liike human life to endless sleep ! 

Thus is Nature’s vesture wrought, 

To instruct our wandering thought; 

Thus she dresses green and gay. 

To disperse our cares away.” 
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Few reflections occur to break the natural description, and 
we feel that this is the description of the artist with his trained 
eye who has himself viewed the scene he draws—it is indeed 
the result of his Welsh painting tour. 

Dyer’s other chief work is a poem in blank verse, published 
in 1757; it is called The Fleece, and deals with its subject 
from the sheep to the carpet. 

359, Edward Young, 1683-1765.—Young is one of the 
“ Churchyard School,” but he was earlier a satirist of Pope’s 
school. Five years older than Pope, he was educated at 
Winchester and Oxford, became a member of Addison’s 
literary circle, and entered the Church. As rector of Welwyn 
from 1730 he had a good living, but he never obtained the 
preferment he thought his due, and he was a disappointed 
man. In 1713 he wrote a poem on The Last Day in heroic 
couplets, and in the years that followed he wTote many and 
various works, odes, tragedies, essays, etc., but the only 
poems that deserve our consideration are The Universal 
Passion (1725-28) and Night Thoughts (1742-4). 

The Universal Passion consists of seven satires in neat 
couplets, and the theme is Fame. They are vigorous, and 
contain many happy, terse phrases; indeed, his contemporaries 
considered him second only to Pope as a satirist, and we must 
admit that the best of these satires—those On Wome?i, the 
fifth and sixth—are by no means unlike Pope’s epistle On the 
Characters of Women (written after Young’s); but for his 
ill-luck of being thus out-rivalled Young would perhaps be 
more read in this vein. 

But it is not as a member of Pope’s school that Young is 
remembered; his name really lives only by the ililtonically- 
inspired Night Thoughts, It consists of nine books, of w'hich 
eight constitute “ The Complaint ” and the last “ The Con¬ 
solation. ’ Young’s wife, his step-daughter, and her husband 
had died within a few years of one another, and the poem 
gives in blank verse, at times of singular dignity, his reflections 
on Ldfe, Death, and Immortality, The following lines, which 
occur in the last book (“ Consolation ”), give some idea of the 
scope of the work:— 
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“ Through many a held of moral and divine 
The Muse has strayed; and much of sorrow seen 
In human ways; and much of false and vain. 

Which none, who travel this bad road, can miss. 

O'er friends deceased full heartily she wept; 

Of love divine the wonders she displayed; 

Proved man immortal; showed the source of joy; 

The grand tribunal raised; assigned the bounds 
Of human grief. In few, to close the whole. 

The moral muse has shadowed out a sketch. 

Though not in form, nor with a Raphael's stroke. 

Of most our weakness needs believe or do. 

In this our land of travail, and of hope. 

For peace on earth, or prospect of the skies.'* 

This poem enjoyed extensive popularity far into the 
nineteenth century, until, in fact, the last lover of didactic 
poetry and sermons in verse had died. It survives now only 
in such copy-book headings as “ Procrastination is the thief of 
time,” which many have written without suspecting blank verse, 

360. Robert Blair, 1699-1746.—Gloomier than Young’s 
Night Thoughts is a poem by Blair, another of the “ Church¬ 
yard ” School, entitled The Grave. It consists of about eight 
hundred lines of blank verse—the lines having often, as in 
the dramatists, an extra syllable—and dwells with a sort of 
morbid enjoyment on the horrors of the tomb. “ What is 
this world ? ” he cries— 

“ What but a spacious burial-field unwalled. 

Strewed w'ith death's spoils, the spoils of animals 
Savage and tame, and full of dead men's bones ? 

The very turf on which we tread once lived. 

And we that live must lend our carcases 
To cover our own offspring-" 

Blair is an early instance of the Churchyard spirit, his poem 
having been written before 1731, though not published till 
1743. In form it is more original than Young’s, and appears 
to hark back to the blank verse of the later Elizabethan 
dramatists. 

361. James Thomson, 1700-1748.—A far greater and a 
more truly romantic poet than any of these other followers 
of Spenser and Milton was James Thomson, who owed much 
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to both these masters. His life was iineventful. He was the 
son of a Roxburghshire minister, who designed him for the 
Church. After finishing his education at Edinburgh Univer¬ 
sity, he went to London, and was a private tutor at the time 
when he was engaged on Winter (1727). He travelled on the 
continent with another pupil, whose father (Lord Chancellor 
Talbot) subsequently obtained for him a small Government 
appointment. This he lost on Talbot’s death in 1737, but he 
received a sinecure governorship of the Leeward Islands 
some seven years later. He died in 1748, having been the 
friend of many of the chief literary men of his day. His fame 
rests on The Seasons and The Castle of Indolence^ but, because 
of its money-making possibilities, he also tried the drama 
with the tragedies Sophonisba and Agamemnon and some 
others, which have little dramatic life but some poetic feeling 
at times. 

The Seasons appeared separately— Winter (1726), Suinmer 
(1727), S'pring (1728), and Autumn in a complete edition in 
1730. But the form in which we now read them is the revised 
edition of 1744; in this, some of the original lines were 
omitted, while, to compensate, considerable expansion also 
took place, and, above all, the magnificent concluding Hymn 
was added. 

“ Excepting the Nocturnal Reverie of Lady Winchelsea, 
and a passage or two in the Windsor Forest of Pope,” says 
Wordsworth, “ the poetry of the period intervening between 
the publication of the Paradise Lost of Milton, and the Seasons, 
does not contain a single new image of external nature, and 
scarcely presents a familiar one from which it can be inferretl 
that the eye of the poet had been steadily fixed upon the object, 
much less that his feelings had urged him to work uj)on it in 
the spirit of genuine imagination.” 

To Thomson, then, this among other praises, must certainly 
be given; to him we must trace that love of external nature 
and of the careful observation thereof w’hich finds so large a 
place in our later poetry, and which had become, indeed, one 
of the special characteristics or elements of English poetry 
even before the full revival of romanticism in the last quarter 
of the eighteenth century. Thomson, moreover, not only 
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loves the outside of nature, but be shows decidedly something 
of the spirit of Wordsworth in finding in nature a comfort and 
a spiritual inspiration. Like Wordsworth in the Prelude or 
in the Lines Written above Tintern Abbey, he tells of his joy 
in the birds, and flowers, and even in the torrents and the 
winds, the wilder aspects of nature in which the average 
Augustan found no pleasure; and in the concluding Hymn, in 
particular, he expresses his sense of the presence of God in all 
things—the seasons, as they change, “ are but the varied 
God ” and 

“ God is ever present, ever felt. 

In the void waste as in the city full; 

And where He vital breathes there must be joy.” 

But remarkably different from Pope’s poetry and strongly 
Wordsworthian as Thomson is, we must beware of t hinkin g 
that Thomson stood really apart from his age. The Seasons 
were very popular, and, as we have noticed before, Pope not 
only approved but actually contributed no mean lines. More¬ 
over, there is Dyer, in the same year 1726, to share Thomson’s 
position as the poetic painter of nature. Further, we must 
not forget that the Seasons are not entirely descriptions of 
nature; thus in Winter we have many lines of reflection on 
poverty, oppression, liistory, patriotism, government, which, 
in poetic temper, are on a level with much of Pope’s Essay on 
Man, 

As a fair specimen of Thomson’s blank verse we quote the 
following lines which are part of the description of the autumn 
storm that, ** defeating of the labours of the year,” devastates 
the harvest croj^s:— 

“ Exposed and naked to its utmost rage. 

Through all the sea of harvest rolling round. 

The biilo^vy plain floats wide; nor can evade. 

Though pliant to the blast, its seizing force— 

Or whirled in air, or into vacant chaff 

Shook waste. And sometimes, too, a burst of rain, 

Swept from the black horizon, broad, descends, 

In one continuous flood. Still overhead 
The mingling tempest weaves its gloom, and still 
The deluge deepens, till the fields around 
Lie sunk and Hatted in the sordid wave. 
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Sudden, the ditches swell; the meadows swim. 

Red, from the hill, innumerable streams 
Tumultuous roar, and high above its banks 
The river lift; before whose rushing tide 
Herds, flocks, and harvests, cottages, and swains. 

Roll mingled down—all that the winds had spared. 

In one wild moment ruined.” 

Thomson’s blank verse is, as Johnson points out, peculiarly 
his own: “ His blank verse is no more the blank verse of 
Milton or of any other poet than the rhymes of Prior are 
the rhymes of Cowley. His numbers, his pauses, his diction 
are of his own growth, without transcription, without imita¬ 
tion.” As regards his diction, however, he is often charged 
with the use of cumbrous Latinisms in his endeavours to be 
stately; but it is doubtful whether in this respect he does 
more than use the conventional poetic language of the day. 

Thus we read of “ the plumy race ” (for clouds ”), the 
“ contiguous shade,” the “ frost-concocted glebe ” which 
“ draws in abundant vegetable soul,” the “gelid cliff,” and so 
on, but we can readily forgive such phraseology, when, on 
the other hand, we have such a perfect harmony of sound and 
sense as in the lines on the snow storm:—• 

“Through the hush’d air the whitening shower descends. 

At first thin wavering; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow.” 

362. “ The Castle of Indolence,”—Thomson’s other most 
important work is The Castle of Indolence (1748), an allegorical 
poem written in the Spenserian stanza, which has somewhat 
the same sort of relation to the romantic element in the later 
poetry of the century, as The Seasons has to what is known as 
natur«alism. The poem is in two cantos, the first dealing with 
the delights of the Castle, the second with the feats of “ the 
Knights of Art and Industry.” The language of the poem is 
meant to be archaic, and the writer endeavours to use simple 
words as far as possible. Here are a couple of stanzas from 
the opening part, describing the Castle;— 

“ Full in the passage of the vale above, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stood. 

Where nought but shadowy forms wore seen to move, 
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As Idlesse fancied in her dreaming mood; 

And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro. 

Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood; 

And where this valley winded out below. 

The murmuring main was heard, and scarcely heard, to flow. 

A pleasing land of drowsyhede it was. 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass 
For ever flushing round a summer sky: 

There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 

And the calm pleasures always hovered nigh; 

But whatever smacked of noyance or unrest 
Was far, far off expelled from this delicious nest.” 

363. Collins and Gray.—We now come to two poets, Collins 
and Gray, who are probably greater even than Thomson, and 
whose poetry certainly survives more strongly with the general 
reader of poetry, because the lyric, if it is good, seems always 
more enduring than the long poem. We have seen that the 
lyric never actually died even in the first quarter of the 
century, but lived on with Gay and Prior. Yet with Collins 
and Gray it rose to a much more heightened life. Again the 
influence of Milton is clearly to be seen (if we look for it), but 
these two poets have so absorbed the influence and are such 
true lyrical poets that, generally, we tend not to think of 
them as poets to be classified according to the literary source 
of their inspiration. But Collins and Gray in their love of 
personification show their debt to Milton; so do both in their 
echoes of Miltonic phrasing, while Gray’s use of Miltonic 
diction is, even at first sight, recognisable; and Gray’s famous 
Elegy is akin to the work of the Churchyard School ” in 
drawing its tone of sad reflection from 11 Penseroso. 

364. Christopher Smart, 1722-1771.—Yet, before proceeding 
to consider these poets in detail, we must digress to a smaller 
poet Smart, who wrote one remarkable lyric. Itis the to 
Davidy and Smart wrote it during a lucid interval at a time 
when he was confined in a madhouse. It is fine enough to 
make us qualify any statement we might be tempted to make 
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to the effect that, in his own day, only Gray successfully 

handled the exalted lyric. The Sonn to David appeared 
in 1763. 

There is nothing,’* Mr. T. H. Ward declares, “ like the 
Song to David in the eighteenth century; there is nothing out 
of which it might seem to have been developed. It is true 
that, with great appearance of symmetry, it is ill-arranged 
and out of proportion; its hundred stanzas weary the reader 
with their repetitions and with their epithets piled up on a too 
obvious system. But, in spite of this touch of pedantry, it 
is the work of a poet, of a man so possessed with the beauty 
and fervour of the Psalms and with the high romance of the 
psalmist s life, that in the days of his madness the character 
of David had become a ‘ fixed idea ’ with him, to be embodied 
in words and dressed in the magic robe of verse when the 
dark hour had gone by. 

There are few episodes in our literary history more interest¬ 
ing than this of the wretched bookseller’s hack, with his mind 
thrown off its balance by drink and poverty, rising at the 
instant of his deepest distress to a pitch of poetic performance 
unimagined by himself at all other times, unimagined by all 
but one or two of his contemporaries, and so little appreciated 
by the public that when an edition of his writings was 

called for it was sent into the world with this masterpiece 
omitted.” ^ 

The few verses from this poem which we can find room for 
here describe the inspired singer:—■ 


“ He sun|T of God—the mighty Source 
Of all things—the stupendous Force 
On which all strength depends; 

From whose right arm, beneath whose eyes. 
All period, power, and enterprise 
Commences, reigns, and ends. 

Angels—their ministry and meed. 

Which to and fro with blessings speed. 

Or with their citterns wait; 

Where Michael with his millions bows, 
Where dwells the seraph and his spouse. 

The cherub and her mate. 


I-T. E. LIT. 
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Of man—the semblance and effect 
Of God and love—^the saint elect 
For infinite applause— 

To rule the land, and briny broad, 
To be laborious in his laud. 

And heroes in his cause. 


/ The world—the clustering spheres He made. 
The glorious light, the soothing shade, 
j Dale, champaign, grove and hill ; 

/ The multitudinous abyss, 

^ Where secrecy remains in bliss, 

I And wisdom hides her skill.’* 


365. William Collins, 1721-1759.—There is not much of the 
drawing-room about this poem of Smart’s. It seems as if 
in an age of common-sense and reason to be a poet one must be 
mad. We have at all events a curious parallel in the case of 
Collins, who, like Smart, ended his days in madness. Collins 
was the son of a Chichester tradesman. After education in his 
native town and at Winchester, he went to Oxford, where he 
entered Queen’s College, and subsequently migrated to 
Magdalen. His Persian Eclogues (subsequently called Oriental 
Eclogues) were published in 1742 and his Odes in 1747. He had 
come to London in 1744, and about that time made the 
acquaintance of Johnson, whose short account of him is one 
of the best of the lAves, He formed a close friendship with 
Thomson, on whose death he wrote an ode (1749). The same 
year he wrote his Ode on the Sujperstitions of the Highlands, 
not printed till 1780, which shows us the coming of the Celtic 
influence into the romantic reaction. The last years of his 
life were clouded by insanity. 

Collins’ fame rests on his Odes, and for them in his own 
time he got little praise. It is as a lyric poet, as a “ singer ” 
pure and simple, that he stands out from among his contem¬ 
poraries, and he claims a right to rank high among the great 
lyrists, “ In the little book of odes which dropped, a still¬ 
born immortal, from the press, and was finally burnt up even 
to the last procurable copy by the hands of its author in a 
fever-fit of angry despair, there was,” says Swinburne, “ hardly 
a single false note; and there were not many less than sweet 
or strong. There was, above all things, a purity of music, 
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a clarity of style, to which I know of no parallel in English 
verse from the death of Marvell to the birth of William Blake. 
Here, in the twilight which followed on that splendid sunset 
of Pope, was at last a poet who was content to sing out what 
he had in him—to sing and not to say, without a glimpse of 
wit or a flash of eloquence,” 

In the little book ” of 1747, here mentioned, the longest 
and most ambitious poem is the Ode to Ldberty, which contains 
fine passages; a much shorter one shows Collins in a light 
that suited him better. This is the Ode (as he calls it) written 
in 1746 (after the crushing of the *45):— 

“ How sleep the Brave who sink to rest 
By all their Country’s wishes blest ! 

When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould. 

She there shaU dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray. 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair. 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 

The Ode to the Passions and the Ode to Evening are reckoned 

among his finest compositions. In the first of these the poet 
tells how, 

“ When Music, heavenly maid, was young. 

While yet in early Greece she sung,” 

the Passions thronged round her, and, inspired and mad¬ 
dened by her strains, snatched up instruments that each 
might “ prove his own expressive power.** Here is, perhaps 
the most beautiful stanza:— 

” But thou, O Hope, with eyes so fair. 

What was thy delighted measure ? 

Still it whispered promised pleasure. 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail ! 

Still would her touch the strain prolong; 

And from the rocks, the woods, the vale 
She called on Echo still through all the song; 

And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 

A soft responsive voice was heard at every close. 

And Hope, enchanted, smiled and waved her gol<!en hair.” 
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The poem recalls to us Dryden’s Ode on SL Cecilia's Day^ 
and reminds us how much purer and sweeter than the greater 
writer’s is Collins’ strain of song. The Ode to Evening some 
critics incline to think his best work; it is a short piece (fifty- 
two lines) of uniform poetic excellence in a “ softened strain,” 

“ Whose numbers, stealing through thy darkening vale. 

May not unseemly with its stillness suit. 

As, musing slow, I hail 
Thy genial loved return.” 

“ Even in his own age,” says Swinburne, “ it was the 
fatally foolish and uncritical fashion to couple the name of 
Collins with that of Gray, as though they were poets of the 
same order and kind. As an elegiac poet, Gray holds for all 
ages to come his unassailable and sovereign station; as a 
lyric poet, he is simply unworthy to sit at the feet of Collins. 
Whether it may not be a greater thing than ever was done 
by the greater lyrist, to have written a poem of such high 
perfection and such universal appeal to the tenderest and the 
noblest depths of human feeling as Gray’s Elegy^ is, of course, 
another and a wholly irrelevant question.” 

366. Thomas Gray, 1716-1771.—Gray was bom in Cornhill 
(London), his father being engaged in business in the City. 
His mother’s brother was a master at Eton, and there the 
poet passed his school-days, quitting it in 1734 for Cambridge, 
where he entered at Peterhouse. On leaving Cambridge, he 
went for a tour on the Continent with Horace Walpole, his 
former school-fellow; they had a quarrel at Florence and 
separated, Gray returning to England in 1741. Shortly after 
this his father died, and Gray, abandoning his idea of practis¬ 
ing law, returned to Cambridge. Here he passed the rest of 
his life. In 1742 his dear friend Richard West, son of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, died, and it is about this time 
that Gray’s poetical writings begin. 

The first of these was the Ode to Spring, which was sent to 
West, who died before it reached him; then followed Ode on 
a Distant Prospect of Eton College (which contains a touching 
allusion to his friend’s death), and the Ode to Adversity. His 
best-known work the Elegy written in a Country Churchyard, 
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was printed in 1751, and became immediately popular, going 
through four editions in two months. On Colley Cibber’s 
death he was offered the Poet-Laureateship, which he, however, 
declined. In the same year (1757) he published his two noble 
odes, The Progress of Poesy and The Bard, both written 
some years before. 

He had now left Peterhouse in anger, and migrated to 
Pembroke, of which his friend and future editor and biographer. 
Mason, was a Fellow. He applied in vain to Lord Bute, in 
1762, for the vacant Professorship of History, but it was 
bestowed on him six years later by the Duke of Grafton, on 
whose installation as Chancellor of the University he com¬ 
posed his Ode for Musi^. Two years later he died (1771). 

Perhaps he^was the most learned man in Europe,” says a 
friend of his. “ He was equally acquainted with the elegant 
and profound parts of science, and that not superficially, but 
thoroughly. He knew every branch of history, both natural 
and civil; had read all the original historians of England, 
France, and Italy; and was a great antiquarian. Criticism, 
metaphysics, morals, politics, made a principal part of his 
study, voyages and travels of all sorts were his favourite 
amusements; and he had a fine taste in painting, prints, 
architecture, and gardening.” 

The writer from whom the last few sentences are quoted 
goes on to say, Perhaps it may be said—What signifies so 
much knowledge, when it produced so little ? Is it worth 
taking so much pains to leave no memorial but a few poems ? ” 
and he proceeds to show that ‘‘ Mr. Gray was to others at 
least innocently employed; to himself certainly beneficially.” 
Ihe scantiness of Gray’s literary production is very remarkable, 
and not less so is the fine quality of nearly all he has written, 
latthew Arnold s explanation of Gray’s sterility is that he 

fell upon an age of prose ... an age whose task was such 

as to call forth in general men’s powers of understanding, wit, 

and cleverness, rather than their deepest powers of mind 
and soul.” ^ ^ 

. ^^^^fver this may be—and certainly the explanation seems 
insufhcicnt we find that Gray takes his scarce disputctl i>lace 
among our classics by virtue of a very small amount of very 
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exquisite work. With regard to which of his poems is the 
masterpiece, var 3 ring opinions are held. The reading public 
in general would certainly decide (and perhaps rightly) for the 
Elegy: yet Gray himself was not of that opinion, declaring 
that “ the Elegy owed its popularity 
and that the public would have recei 
been written in prose.’’ Undoubtedly the poem owes some of 
its immediate success to the cause Gray refers to, but its 
permanent value is due to the matchless way in which the poet 
has embodied “ images which hnd a mirror in every mind and 
sentiments to which every bosom returns an echo,” to the 
extreme beauty of its simple, dignified language, and to its 
perfect form. 

It is scarcely necessary to quote from a poem so familiar to 
all readers, yet we cannot withstand the temptation to repeat 
here a few stanzas:— 

“ Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 

Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed. 

Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time did ne’er unroll; 

Chill penury repressed their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear: 

Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest. 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s blood.” 

The odes are less popular than the Elegy \ the favourite 
one is that in which the poet describes his feelings on re¬ 
visiting Eton, and ends with a verse whose last sentence has 
become a proverb:— 

” To each his sufferings: all are men 
Condemned alike to groan; 

The tender for another’s pain, 

The unfeeling for his own. 


entirely to the subject, 
red it as well if it had 
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Yet ah ! why should they know their fate. 

Since sorrow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies ? 

Thought would destroy their paradise. 

No more—where ignorance is bliss 
*Tis folly to be wise.’* 

The Progress of Poesy is a fine ode, from which we quote 
the concluding stanzas, which pay noble tribute to Milton 
and to Dryden, from the latter of whom Gray professed to 
have learned his own skill in verse:—• 

“ Nor second He, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph-wings of ecstasy 
The secrets of th’ abyss to spy. 

He passed the flaming bounds of place and time; 

The living throne, the sapphire blaze. 

Where angels tremble while they gaze. 

He saw; but, blasted with excess of light. 

Closed his eyes in endless night. 

Behold where Dryden’s less presumptuous car. 

Wide o’er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race 

With necks in thunder clothed, and long resounding pace. 

Hark, his hands the lyre explore; 

Bright-eyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 

Scatters from her pictured um 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 

But ah ! *tis heard no more.— 

Oh lyre divine, what daring spirit 
Wakes thee now ? Tho* he inherit 
Nor the pride, nor ample pinion. 

That the Theban eagle bear. 

Sailing with supreme dominion 
Thro’ the azure deep of air; 

Yet oft before his infant eyes would run 

Such forms as glitter in the Jluse’s ray. 

With orient hues, unborrowed of the sun. 

Yet shall he mount, and keep his distant way 
Beyond the limits of a vulgar fate: 

Beneath the Good how far—but far above the Great.” 

Another work of Gray which we must not omit to mention 
is The Bardy described as “ a Pindaric ode.” It is founded on 
the legend of the slaughter of the Welsh bards by Edward I. 
on his conquest of Wales. The Bard of the poem, before 
throwing himself “ headlong from the mountain’s height,” 
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laments over his slaughtered brethren, and foretells the ruin 
of Edward’s race. Two fine odes taken from Norse mythology 
are also among Gray’s poems. One of these is The Fatal 
Sisters^ describing the three weird goddesses of fate weaving 
the doom of warriors. The other, The Descent of Odin, tells 
how the “ king of men went down to the nether world to 

Hela’s drear abode ” to learn from the prophetess what 
dangers awaited his beloved son Balder. 

Of quite another kind are the dainty burlesque Ode on the 
Death of a Favourite Cat, and the light humorous Long Story 
arising out of a visit paid him by a lady when he was out. 
Horace Walpole said of him; “Gray never wrote anything 
easily but things of humour. Humour was his natural and 
original turn.” 

367, The NewNotein Gray.—The Odes from Norse mythology 
indicate that we are well in the dawn of the Romantic Revival, 
of which we find many notes in Gray, not only in his metres 
but in his choice of subjects. From his prose remains more 
than from his poetry we gather his love for wild, romantic 
scenery. He had planned a History of E)iglish Poetry, but 
his naturally indolent mind shrank from any task, and he was 
glad to hand over his materials to his friend Thomas Warton. 
In his Observations on English Metre he expatiates with envy 
on the “ enchanting air of freedom and wildness ” of Milton’s 
versification. It is to his interesting Letters and Journal in 
France (1739) that we must turn to find his unfeigned passion 
for Nature, which is such an odd contrast to the feeling of 
many of his contemporaries, who regarded mountains and the 
like as ugly obstacles in the polite traveller’s path. These 
for them were objects of terror, not of that beauty which a 
well-regulated mind would find in a trim Dutch garden. 
Addison in 1701 writes of the Alps: “ My head is still giddy 
with mountains and precipices, and you can’t imagine how 
much I am pleased with the sight of a plain ! ” 

In Thomson, Collins, Smart, and Gray we see the light of 
the new dawn. The Poetry that is to come will be impatient 
of cramping conventions, of polite city life and city thought, 
and will return to freedom and to Nature. 
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But this revolution in poetry and public taste will come 
about slowly. It is a mistake to suppose that by 1750, or 
even by 1800, the general public or even the majority of 
writers were converted to a taste for Romantic verse. The 
truth is that some of the poets were ahead of their audience, 
and so they remained for the better part of a century. Collins 
died neglected, and we shall see later on that the original 
genius of Chatterton could get a hearing only by palming off 
its work as a medieval survival; when the fraud, or boyish 
prank, whichever term we like to use—it lies between the 
two—was discovered, Chatterton was dropped. 

Nay more: Wordsworth and Coleridge were middle-aged 
men, and Shelley and Keats were dead, before the splendid 
Romantic verse of the early nineteenth century came any¬ 
where near general recognition. Byron, a great poet but no 
critic, could write in Don Juan (1819), 

“ Thou shalt believe in jVIilton, Dryden, Pope; 

Thou shalt not set up Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey,” 

and these lines represent the normal attitude of the British 
public and its ministering reviewers. Shelley up to the time 
of his death (1822) was ‘ that—atheist ’ to the majority of 
his fellow-countrymen, and after Keats died (1821) Shelley 
said that he would have issued a collected edition of his 
friend’s works if he could have believed that it would find a 
single reader. 

If we were to dip into a Poetic Miscellany of the second half 
of the eighteenth century we should find it full of extracts 
from versifiers in heroic couplets—feeble followers of Pope, 
whose milk and water lays have all his defects and none of 
his brilliant powers. 



CHAPTER XXI. 


EIGHTBENTH-CENTUEY POETS—FROM GOLDSMITH 

TO BURNS. 

368. General Tendency.—The general tendency of poetry in 
the second half of the eighteenth century is still more and 
more in the direction of a breakaway from the neo-classical 
tradition. 

Nature in Cowper, Goldsmith, and Blake comes further to 
the fore; the return to the middle ages, begun by Gray, is 
carried on by Chatterton and Percy; the world of Celtic 
mythology revealed by Collins in his Ode on the Superstitions 
of the Highlands becomes the theme of Macpherson; a kindlier 
humanity, difEering from the earlier satirical, “ society ” 
attitude, is discernible in Goldsmith, Cowper, Blake, Bums, 
and Crabbe—Burns, Cowper, and Crabbe in particular, are 
poets of the poor; a love of animals is voiced by Cowper, 
Blake, and Burns; Burns at last reintroduces passionate love 
and tender pathos; and, above all, the blood pulses ever more 
and more lively in the veins of the lyric, as Burns sings of love 
and wine, and Blake carols at times like a lost Elizabethan, at 
others like a timeless seer of visions, and Cowper, now sad, 
now humorous, now religious, tunes his verse to the lilt of 
song. 

Except Blake, whose public was very small, none is yet a 
deliberate rebel like Wordsworth; Crabbe and Goldsmith, 
with their use of the heroic couplet, seem in a way even 
Augustan; but yet in Crabbe and Goldsmith, as well as in the 
rest, is the romantic undercurrent evident. 


369. Continuance of Satire,—Nevertheless, alongside this 
growing romantic movement, the School of Pope did persist. 
As we have already said, the very small poets in the magazines 
and elsewhere still turned out heroic couplets, without any 
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leaven of the new age to relieve the form, as Goldsmith 
relieved it. But, above this small fry, we must point out 
Churchill and one or two others. 

370. Charles Churchill, 1731-1764.—It was for the last 
three years of his life that Churchill enjoyed a reputation as 
a poet. His works are now seldom read, and the neglect that 
has fallen upon him seems to be well deserved. His pitiable 
life, his untimely death, and the barren province of verse- 
making he chose for his own, remind us of Oldham; but he 
has little of Oldham’s vigour and originality. 

The Rosciad (1761), his most successful work, is a long 
satire (in the classic couplet) on various contemporary actors. 
It made its author famous for a time, but Johnson’s dictum 
that “ it had a temporary currency from its audacity of abuse, 
and being filled with living names, and that it would soon 
sink into oblivion,” has long been fully justified. 

The distinguishing characteristics of his writings are brutal 
scurrility, excessive fluency, and a savage hatred of all forms 
of authority; the last, perhaps, makes him of some special 
interest, because, as we know, revolt against convention (and 
often, authority) in art and in society is a distinctive quality 
of the latter half of the eighteenth century. He saw at least 
—but so did many of his contemporaries—the feeble 
artificiality of much of the work of his day, though he had 
not the talent to find out any better way for himself. Here 
is a passage in which he fairly describes his own scope: 

“ Me whom no Muse of heavenly birth inspires, 

No judgment tempers when rash genius fires: 

Who boast no merit but mere knack of rhyme. 

Short gleams of sense, and satire out of time. 

Who cannot follow where trim Fancy leads 
By prattling streams, o’er flower-empurpled meads; 

Who often, but without success, have prayed 
For apt alliteration’s artful aid: 

Who would, but cannot, with a master's skill. 

Coin fine new epithets, which mean no ill— 

Me, thus uncouth, thus every way unlit 
For pacing poesy, and ambling wit. 

Taste with contempt beholds-” 
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^ Taste seems to have been quite in the right. Johnson gives 
him his due for the one quality which he certainly had, the 
power of writing much. “ To be sure, he is a tree that cannot 
produce good fruit: he only bears crabs. But, sir, a tree 
that produces a great many crabs is better than a tree which 
produces only a few.” Undoubtedly, Churchiira “ crabs ” are 
numerous enough; besides liis Eosciad, there are Night (1762), 
an attack on respectability, which he identifies with mean 
hypocrisy; The Ghost (1763), a long octosyllabic poem con¬ 
taining a caricature-portrait of Johnson; The Projphecy of 
Famine (1763), in which the above-quoted lines occur; The 
Author (1763), The Candidate (1764), and several others. 

371. Later Satire.—Between Churchill and the end of the 
century the stream of Augustan satire still flowed on, but it 
was shallower, and its surface sparkles much less. In 1783 and 
1784 several combined to write the Rolliad, a series of good 
political satires on Pitt and others which appeared in a 
newspaper and were very popular when collected in 1795. 
John Wolcot (1738-1819), under the pseudonym of Peter 
Pindar, wrote various satirical poems during the eighties 
upon the Royal Academy and George III. He used the 
octosyllabic couplet fluently, but he poured out too much to 
have pobsh or pointed phrasing, and at his best produced no 
better than coarse fun and caricature. Wilbam Giflord 
(1756—1826) in his Baviad (1794) satirised the poetasters of his 
day, taking Pope as his model, and Gifford was the editor of a 
paper called The Anti-Jacobin (1797), to which several writers 
contributed neat satirical verses on literature, politics, and 
social questions. 

From the poetry of The Anti-Jacobin we quote the following 
verses by Canning, part of his dialogue between the Friend of 
Humanity and the Knife-grinder; it is a clever parody of 
some humanitarian verses by the revolutionary Southey:— 

Friend of Humanity, 

“ Needy ICnife-grinder ! whither are you going ? 

Rough is the road, your wheel is out of order— 

Bleak blows the blast;—^your hat has a hole in’t. 

So have your breeches. 
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“ Tell me, Knife-grinder, how you came to grind knives: 

Did some rich man tyranically us© you ? 

Was it the ’Squire ? or Parson of the Parish ? 

Or the Attorney ? 

« * * ♦ « 

** (Have you not read the Rights of Man by Tom Pain© ?) 

Drops of compassion tremble on my eyelids. 

Ready to fall, as soon as you have told your 

Pitiful story.” 

K n ife -g r in der . 

Story ! God bless you ! I have none to tell. Sir, 

Only last night a-drinking at the “ Chequers,” 

This poor old hat and breeches, as you see, were 

Torn in a scuffle. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

” I should be glad to drink your Honour’s health in 
A Pot of Beer, if you will give me Sixpence; 

But for my part, I never love to meddle 

With politics. Sir.” 

Friend of Humanity. 

“ I give thee Sixpence ! I will see thee damned first— 

Wretch t whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to vengeance— 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded 

Spiritless outcast ! ” 

{Kicks the Knife-grinder^ overturns his wheels and exit in a transport 
of Republican Enthusiasm and Universal Philanthropy.) 


372. James Macpherson, 1736-1796.—But in the same 
years as Churchill was showing that the spirit of Pope’s satire 
still lived on, Macpherson sprang upon the world his so-called 
Ossianic poems, which had no small influence on the romantic 
movement in England, and, on the continent, had an enthusi¬ 
astic reception out of all proportion to their merits—even 
Gray admired them. In 1760 he published Fragments of 
Ancient Poetry and, emboldened by the success it met with, 
followed it up with Fingal (1761) and Temora (1763). Mac¬ 
pherson claimed that these represented translations from the 
Celtic MSS. of a poet Ossian whom he placed in the third 
century. 

The genuineness of the Macpherson discoveries was ques¬ 
tioned at the very outset. Johnson in particular stoutly 
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refusing to believe in them. Macpherson, though asked to 
produce his Gaelic originals, did not do so. In fact, it would 
appear that he had but a very little old material to work upon, 
and this he treated with the utmost freedom, changing even 
the spirit and atmosphere of such traditional Gaelic ballads 
as had lived on orally and were collected by him. 

The reception accorded to them sufficiently marks at least 
the longing for some new thing in poetry, and it shows us how 
the reaction against “ correctness and frigidity in poetry led 
to a taste for the bombastic, whch blended well enough with the 
appetite for sentimentality in literature now so rapidly growing. 

The Ossianic poems” are not in verse form but in rhyth¬ 
mical prose, which in phrasing and general style suggests that 
Shakespeare, Milton, and the Bible all contributed their share 
to its production. They are pervaded, by that melancholy, 
which used to be considered characteristically Celtic, and tins 
strain links them with the work of Gray, Young, and Blair. 
The descriptions are on the whole vague, but it cannot be 
denied that the wild gloomy nature of mountainous Scotland 
is present, and that there is often a strongly-diffused poetical 
feeling. 

A short specimen of Macpherson’s work—it is from Croma — 
may interest the reader: 


“ It was the voice of my love 1 Few are hia visita to the dreams of 
Malvina 1 Open your airy halls, ye fathers of mighty Toscar. Unfold 
the gates of your clouds, the steps of Malvina’s departure are near. 
I have heard a voice in my dream. I feel the fluttering of my soul. 
Why didst thou come, O blast from the dark*rolliiig of the lake ? Thy 
rustling wing was in the trees, the dream of Malvina departed. But 
she beheld her love, when his robe of mist flew on the wind; the beam 
of the sun was on his skirts, they glittered like the gold of the stranger. 
It was the voice of my love ! few are his visits to my dreams ! 

But thou dwellest in the soul of Malvina, son of mighty Ossian. 
My sighs arise with the beams of the east; my tears descend with the 
drops of night. I was a lovely tree, in thy presence, Oscar, with all 
my branches round me; but thy death came like a blast from the desert, 
and laid my green head low; the spring returned with its showers, but 
no leaf of mine arose. The virgins saw me silent in the hall, and they 
touched the harps of joy. The tear was on the cheek of Malvina: the 
virgins beheld me in ray grief. Why art thou sad, they said, thou first 
of the maids of Lutha ? Was ho lovely as the beam of the morning, 
and stately in thy sight 'i ” 
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373. Thomas Percy, 1729-1811.—Immediately after “ Os- 

sian/* Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English Poetry appeared. 
This was in 1765, and the attention paid it again shows very 
clearly the interest which was reviving in forms of art different 
from those to which the public had so long been accustomed. 
More than fifty years earlier Addison in The S'pectator, had 
praised the ballads, but his voice was an isolated one. Percy, 
however, did his work at a time when it would soon bear fruit; 
a new love of old things was in the air, and the way for Percy’s 
volumes had been prepared by Hurd’s prose Letters of Chivalry 
and Romance (1762), whose aim was to prove the “ pre¬ 
eminence of Gothic manners and fictions as adapted to the 

ends of poetry ”—that is, to attack the very basis of the 
classical school. 

Percy included some later poems, Elizabethan and Caroline, 
for example, but the bulk, and the important part, of his work 
consists of ballads like Chevy Chase, The Battle of Otterburn, 
Sir Patrick Spens, The Children in the Wood, the Scotch 
ballad Edward, Edward, He did not edit them with the 
scrupulous self-effacement of a modern editor, but altered, 
adapted, and patched his manuscripts to bring them into 
harmony to some extent with the poetic standards of the day. 
Nevertheless, they retained enough of the original shape to 
show what had been accomplished in days when writing by 
rule had been, it was thought, unknown, and their influence 
on later poetry has certainly been considerable. 

A critic remarks: “Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge 

vie with each other in commending the Reliques, and in 

acknowledging poetical obligations to their collector. Scott 

describes with fondest gusto the spot under the shadow of a 

plane-tree where he first read the fascinating volumes, 

forgetting his dinner and all sublunary things till the perusal 

was over; and need we say that the influence of Percy has 

told on all the works of the “ Last Minstrel,” from Iiis Eve of 

St. John and Gleyifinlas down to his Talisman and his Fair 
Maid of Perth 

374. Thomas Chatterton, 1752-1770.—Among the most 

remarkable results of the taste of the public for older models 
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was the success of Chatterton’s imitations—forgery seems too 
harsh a name for them—of medieval poetry. One of 
Chatterton’s first ventures in literature was an account of 
tlie opening of an old bridge, which appeared in a Bristol 
journal. The ancient manuscript from which this was said 
to be taken had been found, Chatterton declared, in the Church 


of St. Mary Redclifie, by his father. This father had been 
connected with the church—the poet’s uncle was sexton 
there—and it seems that he really had “ conveyed ” and 
preserved certain old MSS. These, when they fell into his 
son’s hands, excited his curiosity and his imitative nature. 


The Bristol antiquaries—antiquaries have ever been a simple 
race—were easily taken in, and Turgot's Account of Bristol, 
translated T. Rowley out of Saxon into English, The Dethe 
of Syr Charles Bawdin, and jElla, a tragedy, were received 
as the genuine “ remains ” of the fifteenth-century Rowley. 

Encouraged by his success, Chatterton began to find the 
attorney’s office, in which he was, intolerably irksome. He 
determined to abandon it, and devote himself to the production 
of “ medieval ” MSS. He seemed at first to have discovered 


a rich mine. To Dodsley the bookseller he writes that he can 
obtain for him a copy of the MSS. of AElla from the present 
possessor for a very small sum; to Horace Walpole, whose 
Anecdotes of Painting had reached a second edition in 1769, 
he sends a fragment on The Ryse of Peyncteyne in Etiglande, 
wroten brj T. Roivlie 1469, which seems at first to have com¬ 
pletely taken in the noble dilettante. Walpole, however, was too 
well deceived, for his interest in Chatterton’s account of the 
Rowley MSS. led him to ask where the poems might be found, 
as he would be glad to print them. Chatterton’s reply seems 
to have aroused his suspicions, for he put the transcripts 
in the hands of his friend Gray, whom they did not deceive. 
Chatterton, however, came up to London, and struggled to 
earn a living by miscellaneous literary work. Finally, with 
starvation and exposure waiting on him, he poisoned himself 
in the garret where he lodged. 

The most striking thing about Chatterton’s work, from an 
historical point of view, is the deliberate way in which he 
seeks to dissever himself entirely, both in metrical form and 
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in choice of subjects, from the poetry of his age. Of course, 

this was necessary for the success of bis imposition; but apart 

from that, it is evident that the temper of the poet had little 

sympathy with the standard of poetry current in the first half 

of the eighteenth century, and that he exemplifies in a striking 

way the “ revolt against (eighteenth-century) convention in 

art and nature ** which has so much to do with the reappearance 

or (perhaps, rather, the spread) of romanticism in our 
literature. 

“ As to the romantic spirit,” says Mr. Watts-Dunton, “ it 
would be difficult to name any one of his successors in whom 
the high temper of romance has shown so intense a life.^ 
And as to the romantic form,” as the same critic points out, 
“ it is well to remember that the ‘ new principle ’ which 
Coleridge enunciates and exemplifies in Christahel (1816)— 
the counting of accents rather than syllables, the mingling of 
anapaest with iamb—was practised by Chatterton long before.” 

The following is a specimen of Chatterton’s verse, taken 
from the minstrels* song in Mila :— 

“ When Autumn sad but sun-lit doth appear. 

With his gold-hand gilding the falling leaf. 

Bringing up W^inter to fulfil the year. 

Bearing upon his back the ripened sheaf: 

When all the hills with woolly seed are white, 

When lightning-fires and gleams do meet from far the sight; 

When the fair apple, flushed as the even sky. 

Doth bend the tree unto the fertile ground; 

When juicy pears and berries of black dye 
Do dance in air and call the sky around; 

Then, foul the eve may be, or be it fair. 

Methinks the heart’s content is dashed with some dark care.” 


1 “ 'r 


J his influence (the influence of Chatterton on the revival of the 
romantic temper in the present centurj^) has worked primarily through 
Lolcridge. . . And when we consider the influence Coleridge himself 

at upon the English romantic movement generally, and especially 
iij)on bliclley and Keats, and the enormous influence these latter have 
la upon Hubsequent pods, it seems imjiossible to refuse to Chatterton 
me place of the father of 1 he New Komaritic School.” Keats also came 
directly under Cliattcrton s influence. 


I. T. E. LIT. 


25 
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375. James Beattie, 1735-1803.—Before we proceed to the 
five much greater poets Goldsmith, Crabbe, Cowper, Burns, 
and Blake, we ought to mention Beattie, for he too was 
inspired by the Reliques^ and perhaps by Macpherson, and he 
is the only noteworthy Spenserian in the second half of the 
century. His chief poem is the unfinished Minstrel (1771 and 
1774). It is in Spenserian stanzas over which he shows 
considerable command, and its aim was to show the develop¬ 
ment of genius in a youth brought up to a shepherd’s hfe 
amid the mountains. We quote two stanzas which, faintly, 
remind us of the theme of the first books of Wordsworths 
Prelude :— 

“ Lo ! where the stripling, wrapt in wonder, roves 
Beneath the precipice o’erhnng with pine; 

And sees, on high, amidst th* encircling groves. 

From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents shine: 

While waters, woods, and winds, in concert join. 

And Echo swells the chorus to the skies. 

Would Edwin this majestic scene resign 

For aught the huntsman’s puny craft supplies ? 

Ah I no: he better knows great Nature’s charms to prize. 

And oft he traced the uplands, to survey. 

When o’er the sky advanced the kindling dauu. 

The crimson cloud, blue main, and mountain grey. 

And lake, dim-gleaming on the smoky lawn: 

Far to the west the long long vale withdra^TQ, 

Where twilight loves to linger for a while; 

And now he faintly kons the bounding fawn, 

And villager abroad at early toil. 

But, lo ! the Sun appears ! and heaven, earth, ocean smile.” 

This is not great, but the romantic ethos is here. The poem 
long remained popular, and a certain amount of influence is 
attributed to it. “ It exactly reflected,” says Professor 
Saintsbury, the vague and ill-instructed craving of the age 
for the dismissal of artificial poetry, and for a return to 
nature.” 

With Beattie we leave the poetry which is rather interesting 
to the historian of literature than a still-living source of 
pleasure for its own sake. Of the high rank of the poets who 
will occupy our attention for the rest of this chapter there 
can be no question. Goldsmith, Blake, and Burns appeal to 
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us at once and in nearly all their best work; Cowper’s charm, 
even in his longer work, we must acknowledge as soon as we 
•really read our way into The Tash\ Crabbe is less attractive, 
but his power of realistic description is undeniable. 

376. Oliver Goldsmith, 1728-1774.— Nulluin quod ietigit non 
arnavit appears in Goldsmith’s epitaph written by his lovin<r 
friend Johnson; and for once, at least, an epitaph goes little 
beyond the truth; for Goldsmith, who has given us prose of 
all kinds, comedies and poems, may truly be said to have 
achieved great distinction in each of these branches of 
literature. 

Goldsmith’s first published poem was The Traveller, which 
appeared in 1764. It received what was then considered the 
highest commendation possible, being praised as the best 
poem wMch had appeared since the death of Pope. The 
rempk immediately suggests a sort of comparison with the 
earlier poet, and it is a comparison not uninstructive to make. 

Th^ Traveller is a didactic poem, and it is written in the 
classic couplet: those are the most obvious points of resem¬ 
blance. It is pensive and descriptive, it is not filled with 
antitheses and brilliant epigrams, and it is to a fair extent 
free from the artificial diction which had become partly by 
Pope’s influence the conventional language of poetry; these 
are some of the more obvious points of difference. He accepted 
Pope as his exemplar in the technical art of versification, and 
he derides ‘‘ the mistaken efforts of the learned to improve it.” 
He has no sympathy with the forms of art that Collins and 
Gray had introduced, or with those of earlier English poetr}’ 
that certain men of letters were about this time holding up 
for approval and imitation. “ What criticisms,” he says in 
the dedication of The Traveller, “ have we not heard of late 
in favour of blank verse and Pindaric odes, choruses, anapaests, 
and iambics, alliterative verse and happy negligence ? ” He, 
for his part, abides by the old “ heroic” couplet, and to that 
extent he is Pope’s pupil; but it is in his fresh, clear, truthful 
descriptions of natural scenery that we note in him one of the 

tendencies of the best poets of the last half of the eighteenth 
century. 
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We do not need to be reminded that Goldsmith had himself 
visited the scenes he described when we read The Traveller 
and The Deserted Village. There is not that close com* 
munion with Nature that we find in some later poets or earlier 
in Thomson, but at least there is fidelity to her as far as the 
poet’s powers admit. 

The contents of The Traveller are fairly well described by 
its sub-title, A. Prospect of Society. A passage, in which is set 
out the philosophic thesis which the poet is supporting, will 
serve for a fair specimen of the poem: 


“ Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 

Still grants her bliss at labour^s earnest call; 

With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’s cliff as Arno’s shelvy side; 

And though the rocky-crested summits frown. 
These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 
From art more various are the blessings sent, 
Wealth, commerce, honour, liberty, content; 

Yet these each other’s power so strong contest. 
That either seems destructive of the rest. 

Where wealth and freedom reign, contentment fails. 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails. 
Hence every state to one loved blessing prone, 
Conforms and models life to that alone. 

Each to the favourite happiness attends. 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends; 

Till, carried to excess in each domain. 

This fav’rite good begets peculiar pain.” 


It is a matter of some interest to notice that the poem is 
the result of journeying abroad, and is filled with contemplation 
of foreign lands. Purely native on the other hand, is The 
Deserted Villagcy which appeared in 1770, and is perhaps 
Goldsmith’s most famous poem. It is longer and more 
elaborate than its forerunner, which in many respects it 
closely resembles. It abounds in charming pictures of village 
life as it appeared to the writer, and in plaintive, melancholy 
personal reflections. Touching and pathetic as much of it is, 
a strain of cheerfulness runs through it, as through all Gold¬ 
smith’s works, which is perhaps one reason why the reader 
is more apt to admire the delicate beauty of the descriptive 
portions than to be deeply stirred by those which are meant 
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to move him to tears. Of sentiment and sentimentality, now 
beginning to take a firm hold on English writings, both in 
prose and verse, there is in Goldsmith’s work a full share. 

The poem itself is so well known that a description of it is 
scarcely required. “ Every schoolboy and every schoolgirl 
has probably had to learn parts or the whole of it by heart, 
and it is one of the few beautiful poems which are not spoiled 
to them by the process. Its freedom from subtlety (and 
perhaps depth), its simple diction and melodious versification, 
are things which the young can enjoy, and of which their 
elders do not tire. 

The complete picture of the whole village, both in its 
prosperity and in its (imaginary) depopulation, does not 
impress us as real, but the bits of sketching of individual 
characters are lifelike and familiar. The village preacher, 
whose “house was known to all the vagrant train”; the 
schoolmaster whose 

“ words of learned length and thundering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around;** 

the inn where the “ village statesmen talked with looks 
profound,” are portrayed with an idealising yet faithful pencil. 
Goldsmith drew what he saw, but he saw humble life in a rosy 
light. Luxury and the results of what we call civilisation 
are to him (theoretically) the great evil. 

Here, for instance, is a picture he draws of “ the town,” 
which may serve to illustrate both the way in which he handles 

Pope s couplet, and the difference between the latter’s poetical 
range and his own: 

“ If to the city sped—what waits him there ? 

To see profusion that he must not share; 

To SCO ten thousand baneful arts combined 
To pamper luxury, and thin mankind; 

To see each joy the sons of pleasure know. 

Extorted from his fellow-creatures* woe. 

Here while the courtier glitters in brocade. 

There the pale artist plies the sickly trade; 

Here, while the proud their long-drawn pomps display, 
There the black gibbet glooms beside the way. 

The dome where pleasxiie holds her midnight reign. 

Here, richly decked, admits the gorgeous train: 
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Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing square. 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches glare. 

Sure scenes like these no troubles e’er annoy I 
Sure these denote one universal joy ! 

Are these thy serious thoughts ? Ah ! turn thine eyes 
Where the poor, houseless, shivering female lies.” 

The rest of Goldsmith’s poetical writings consist of a few 
songs, an artificial ballad, Edwin and A^ngelina, the very 
humorous Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog^ and two longer 
pieces, the Haunch of Venison and Retaliation, the latter 
containing a series of epitaphs on his friends—'Burke, Reynolds, 
Garrick, etc.—who are supposed to have been invited to a feast 
^vith the author, and to have simk overcome “ under the table.” 

From Retaliation we quote the lines on Garrick, which 
serve, in turn, to show us Goldsmith—there is no edge or 
bitterness about his satirical sketches:— 

“ Here lies David Garrick, describe me, who can, 

An abridgement of all that was pleasant in man; 

As an actor, confessed without rival to shine: 

As a wit, if not first, in the very first line: 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart. 

The man had his failings, a dupe to his art. 

Like an ill-judging beauty, his colours he spread, 

And boplastered with rouge his own natural red. 

On tho stage ho was natural, simple, affecting; 

’Twas only that when he was off he was acting,** 


377, George Crabbe, 1754-1832,—Crabbe was born in the 
little fishing village of Aldeburgh, in SuffoUc, his father 
occupying a humble post in the Customs service. He was 
apprenticed in bis youth to an apothecary, but his taste for 
literature asserted itself early, and inclined him to abandon 
his medical career. This he did finally at the age of four-and- 
twenty, when he came to London and tried to earn a living 
by literary work. His first poem, The Candidate, appeared 
in 1780; it brought him no profit and not great fame. It 
is from his acquaintance with Burke soon after this that his 
success begins. Burke befriended him in every possible way. 
He helped him with money, he entertained him as his guest, 
he introduced him to publishers and to influential friends, 
such as Johnson and Reynolds. 
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Crabbe’s first poems after his friendship with Burke had 
begun were The Library (1781) and The Village (1783). In 
1781 the poet took orders. He then became chaplain to the 
Duke of Rutland, being subsequently appointed to the rectories 
of Frome, of West Allington, and of Trowbridge, dying at the 
last-named in 1832. The only poem of his besides those 
mentioned above, which belongs to our period, is The News- 
2 )aper (1785). His next work, The Parish Register, appeared 
after an interval of twenty-four years. It was followed by 
The Borough (1810), Tales in Verse (1812), and Tales of the 
Hall (1819). 

In The Ville^e Crabbe seeks to depict the life of the rustic 

poor: not as it had been done in the artificial shepherd and 

shepherdess pastoral, nor as it appears in the rosy tints of 

Goldsmith’s pictures, but in all its reality, sordid, gloomy, 

and stern, as it for the most part was. “ Cast by fortune,’* 
he says, 

“ On a frowning coast 
Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast; 

Where other cares than those the Muse relates. 

And other Shepherds dwell with other mates; 

By such examples taught, I paint the Cot 
As Truth will paint it, and as Bards will Tioi.” 

For this Byron called him “ Nature’s sternest painter, yet 

the best,” and Wordsworth asserted that “ Crabbe’s poetry 

will last for its combined merits of poetry and truth.” This 

interest in the life of the poor as it really is marks oil 

Crabbe from the Augustans pure who ignored the poor, and 

be is also clearly of the later age in his careful descriptions of 

nature. Nature in his poetry is quite subordinate to man; 

he describes it without any imaginative insight; it appears 

only as a background, but as such it is in perfect harmony 

with his human scene, as the following lines from The Villaae 
show:— ^ 


“ Lo 1 where the heath, with withering brake grown o’er, 
Bends the light turf that warms the neighbouring poor: 
hrom thence a length of burning sand appears. 

Where the thin harvest waves its wither'd ears; 

Hank weeds tliat every art and care (lefy, 

Keign o'er the laiKl, and rob the bliglitcd lye: 
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There tliistles stretch their prickly arms afar. 

And to the ragged infant threaten war; 

There poppies nodding, mock the hope of toil; 

There the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil; 

Hardy and high, above the tender sheaf. 

The slimy mallow waves her silky sheath.*’ 

In form, however, and often in diction, Crabbe remains an 
Augustan. The medium of all his longer poems is the end- 
stopped couplet, strong in a lumbering sort of way. He has, 
in fact, been called “ Pope in worsted stockings.” Leslie 
Stephen says of him; “ Crabbe’s realism preceding even 
Cowper, and anticipating Wordsworth, was the first important 
indication of one characteristic movement in the contemporary 
school of poetry. His clumsy style and want of sympathy 
with the new world isolated him as a writer. . . , But the 
force and fidelity of his descriptions of the scenery of his 
native place, and of the characteristics of the rural population, 
give abiding interest to his work. His pathos is genuine and 
deep, and to some judgments his later works atone for the 
diminution in tragic interest by their gentleness and simple 
humanity.” 

Crabbe’s tragic vein is, to an extent, reminiscent of Banyan’s 
treatment in his Life and Death of Mr. Badman. He is 
successful because he appreciates the value of restraint, as did 
Bunyan; and the theory underlying his tragic stories is 
Banyan’s too—that the penalty of wrong-doing is deteriora¬ 
tion of character, whence with steady progression the sinner’s 
downfall arises. His tale of Peter Grimes in The Borough 
lurid, but it never transcends the bounds of reality or loses its 
hold on the reader: Peter the cruel, lawless fisherman treated 
his apprentices so brutally that they died, but his cruelty 
came back upon himself, for, no longer able to obtain a boy, 
he worked in solitude, and in solitude grew delirious, until at 
last, driven mad by the torture of mental visions, he died. 

378. William Cowper, 1731-1800.—Cowper’s father was 
rector of a Hertfordshire parish and of good family; his 
mother, whose memory is preserved in the poet’s pathetic and 
beautiful LineSy was also of gentle birth. Sent to a private 
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school in Bedfordshire at a very tender age, Cowper seems to 
have suffered torments at the hands of his companions that 
increased lus natural disposition to be timid and melancholiac. 
At Westminster School, to which he subsequently went, and 
where Churchill, Colman, and Lloyd were among his com¬ 
panions, his aversion to companionship and his state of 
depression grew upon him. 

He left school at eighteen, after a good classical education, 
and was articled to an attorney. In 1754 he was called to the 
Bar, but never practised. A few years later his uncle secured 
for him certain well-paid clerkships in the House of Lords, but 
the difficulties raised in connection with their presentation so 
affected his nervous temperament that, after an attempt to 
commit suicide, his mind gave way in 1763. On his recovery 
he became a member of the Unwin household at Huntingdon. 
On lilr. Unwin s death (1767) the family removed to OIney, 
where Cowper accompanied them. With Newton, the curate 
of OIney, he composed the little book of Olnetj Hymns (pub¬ 
lished 1779). In 1773 he was afflicted again with an attack 
of insanity. 

In 1782 appeared Cowper’s first volume, containing The 
Progress of Error^ Table Talk, Conversation, Truth, Expostula- 
1^07^ Hope, Charity. Cowper had taken up writing verse, as 
he had taken up gardening and the care of hares, to distract 
mm from his melancholy. It is said that Mrs. Unwin suggested 
It to him, giving him The Progress of Error for his first subject. 
A new friend. Lady Austen, set him to write on The Task 
^nd John Gilpin, which appeared, together with Tirocinium, 
in 785. In 1791 his translation of Iliad appeared, having 
occupied him for many years. The closing years of his life 
were darkened by insanity, which set in again in 1794, 
ow^g probably to the fatal illness of Mrs. Unwin. 

The Task is perhaps the most famous of Cowper’s works. 

IS a long poem in blank verse, divided into six books, whose 
respectively The Sofa, The Timepiece, The Garden, 
dhe Winter Evening, The Winter Morning Walk, and The 

irUer Walk at Noon. A brief analysis of one of these may 
enable the student to get some insight into the characteristics 
Ot Lovvi)ers poetry. The Winter Morning Il'o/A: opens thus: 
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“ *Tis morning: and the Sun with ruddy orb 
Ascending fires th’ horizon; while the clouds. 

That crowd away before the driving wind. 

More ardent as the disk emerges more. 

Resemble most some city in a blaze. 

Seen through the leafless wood. His slanting ray 
Slides ineffectual down the sno^\'y vale. 

And, tingeing all with his own rosy hue, 

P'roui every herb and every spiry blade 
Stretches a length of shadow o’er the field. 

Mine, spindling into longitude immense. 

In spite of gravity, and sage remark 
That I myself am but a fleeting shade, 

Provokes me to a smile.’* 

The poet passes on to describe the objects he meets with in 
his morning's walk—the cattle mourning in corners, the 
woodman striding forth, ** leaving unconcerned the cheerful 
haunts of men,” the poultry strutting up to be fed, the fantastic 
effects of snow and ice on the waterfall, and the spray it throws 
up. This leads him to think of the palace of ice built by the 
“ imperial mistress of the fur-clad Russ.” Then he discusses 
wars and their origin, the growth of monarchy and the evils 
of it; he contrasts the loyalty of France and of England; he 
breaks out into an eloquent apostrophe to Liberty, and in 
indignant denunciation of the tyrannic French despotism he 
addresses the Bastille in words which express a prophetic 
hope soon to be realised. He then goes on, after extolling 
political and social liberty as one of the chief glories of England, 
to praise spiritual liberty as the highest good, “ Chains,” 
he cries— 


“ Chains are the portion of revolted man. 
Stripes and a dungeon; and his body serves 
The triple purpose.” 


From this state man's only release is in the grace of God, 
says the poet; and here he states his creed with a fervid 
clearness such as had not been given to religion in poetry 
since Milton's time, and gives full expression to the chief new 
element in his poetry—the love of nature as a book given by 
God to man, who understands it fully only by the help of 
worship and faith. 
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“An interesting writer,” says Mr. T. H. Ward,i “has 
characterised the tendencies of poetry in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century as ‘ love of natural description and 
attempts at a more vivid and wider delineation of human 
character and incident*; two tendencies which, we may 
add, are but different forms of one—of the revolt against 
convention both in art and society. The joy in natural 
objects, of which we have found traces in many writers since 
Thomson, begins to be linked with a sense of the brotherhood 
of mankind; to the religious mind—and the wide reach of the 
religious revival must be remembered—this sense of brother¬ 
hood and this sense of natural beauty being sharpened and 
strengthened by the belief in the near presence of the Creator 
and Father of all. Cowper is the artist who has expressed, in 
a new and permanent form, this complex sentiment _and 

it is mainly this which makes him of such great interest in the 
period we are studying. 

He is not one of our greatest poets, but in him are exemplified 
so plainly the growth of the fresh elements in poetry, the 
tendencies of the age which resulted in the French Revolution 
on the one hand and in the Wordsworthian poetry on the 
other, that his works are deserving of the most diligent atten¬ 
tion from the student of literary history, 

“ No voice divine the storm allaj’ed. 

No light propitious shone, 

When, snatched from all effectual aid, 

We perished, each alone: 

But I beneath a rouglier sea 

Aiifl whelmed in deeper gulfs than he.” 

Such utterances of the soul, did we find them more 
frequently in Cowper s work, would place him indeed high 
among our poets; but it is veritably the cry of a drowning 
soul, wrung from the death agony—we must not look for it 
more than once. “ To turn from a poem of Cowper’s to a 
poem of Pope s, or even of Goldsinith*s, says the discriminat¬ 
ing critic already quoted, “ is to turn from one .sphere of art 
to quite another, from uiicoiisciou.s to conscious art. Formal 
(jardens in comparison with ivoodland scc/icr//, as Southey 

^ ICn<jlish PoeiSy Vol. III. 
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said; and how much that means ! It means that the day 
of critical and so-called classical poetry is over; that the day 
of spontaneous, natural, romantic poetry has begun. Burns 
and Wordsworth are not yet, but they are close at hand.” 

The verse just quoted is from the lyric The Solitude of 
Alexander Selkirlcy and we must not forget Cowper as the 
lyrist, for he is as important in that vein as for his blank verse 
Task, He often sounds the personal note, as in his verses to 
Mary Unwin, and his melancholy lines The Poplarsy and The 
Shrubbery. Again, there is his humorous ballad John Gilpin, 
while he achieved the heroic lyric in the verses On the Loss of 
the Royal George, and Boadicea: an Ode. Further, there are 
his well-known hymns, such as “ God works in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform.” 

379. Robert Bums, 1759-1796.—Bums was the son of a 

peasant-farmer, whose memory is enshrined in The Cotter^s 
Saturday Night. The father, during Robert’s life at home, was 
engaged in an unequal struggle with misfortune, and died 
hopelessly involved in 1784. 

The poet was on the point of leaving Scotland for a clerkship 
in Jamaica, when the success of his first volume of poems, 
published at Kilmarnock in 1786, induced him to alter his 
plans. In Edinburgh the following winter he was lionised 
without losing his independence of spirit. In 1788 he married 
Jean Armour, and rented a farm at Ellisland in Nithsdale, 
the working of which he attempted to combine with a small 
appointment in the Excise; but his far min g was not success¬ 
ful. He would have liked the life well enough, he says, had 
he tilled his own acres. In 1791 he moved to Dumfries; he 
describes his life there as “ hurry of business, grinding the 
faces of the publican and the sinner on the merciless wheels 
of the Excise, making ballads, and then drinking and singing 
them.” In 1795 his health began to give way, and then, 
through the fast life he had led, quickly declined; he died 
July 21, 1796. 

380. Bums’s Poetry.—Burns has an important place in that 
phase of the “ romantic ” and naturalistic reaction which 
belongs to the close of the eighteeuth ceutury. Pure natural 
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feeling, wholly free from artifice, returned to English song. 
There was a revolt against convention in society as in art; 
hence we find a wider and more vivid delineation of human 
character and incident. The poetry of the home appears. 
There is an extension of human sympathies to the poor, to 
animals, and to children. Humanity becomes a study; 
social questions begin to awaken interest. All these features 
appear in the poetry of Cowper, Crabbe, Blake, and Burns. 
In the last two the democratic spirit is plainly seen. 

Burns grew up in a revolutionary atmosphere; the sound of 
revolution in the distance raised passion to a white heat. 
In the one early fragment that he was unwilling to let die, the 
piece beginning “ All devil as I am, a damned wretch,” we 
find the democratic, even revolutionary, creed of his life. 
Gray could only imagine Grandeur hearing 

“ with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor 

whereas Burns could write, with the certainty of a response 
outside his own class: 

“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp; 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 

In 1780 Burns was cutting peat—quite unlike a great poet 
—a rather coarse fresh-coloured young fellow, with those large 
dark eyes which were the admiration of Sir Walter Scott. The 
year of the publication of Cowper’s Task was also the spring- 
tide of Burns’s poetry. It came upon him with a burst. 
Hitherto his landscape had been Thomsonian, nothing 
spiritual, little more than a mere heaping up of detail. In 
1785 he threw this off largely. The Vision, which is an 
expression of Burns’s decision to consecrate his whole soul 
to poetry, is a w'oiiderfully delicate and tender poem, wherein 
he sees the Scottish muse come in, in the guise of a young 
girl. Another notable poem is Halloween, with its comic 
spirit, its coarseness, and the fine art of the contrast between 
the noisy kitchen and the scene outside. Perfectly wonderful 
fragments of nature are to be found in piece.s little known, 
such as tlie Epistle to William Simpson and the Elcfjy on 
Caj)tain Matthew Henderson. 
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Here is a verse from Halloween to which it is pretty obvious 
that Tennyson must make acknowledgments:— 

“ Whyles owre a linn the burnie plays. 

As thro* the glen it wimpl’t; 

Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays, 

Whyles in a wiel it dimpl’t; 

Whyles glitter’d to the nightly rays, 

Wi’ bickerin dancin dazzle; 

Whyles cookit underneath the braes. 

Below the spreading hazel 

Unseen that night.” 


If Burns had been an Englishman, we should almost have 
put him at the head of the Nature movement. 

Burns was fortunate in the time of his appearance, for his 
century was the great lyrical period of the Lowlands of Scot¬ 
land. As Henley says: ‘"Anyone who has tried to write a 
song will agree with me when I say that a lyrical idea— 
by which I mean a rhythm, a burden, and a drift—once found, 
the song writes itself. It writes itself easily or with difficulty— 
it writes itself well or ill—but in the end it writes itself. In 
this matter of lyrical ideas Burns was fortunate beyond any 
of Apollo’s sons. He had no need to quest for them: there 
they lay ready to his hand, and he had but to work his will 
with them. . . . What he found was of quite extraordinary 
worth to him; what he added was himself, and his addition 
made the life of his find perennial.’^ 

Burns’s chief debt was to Robert Fergusson, whose poems 
had been collected in 1773, the year before he died, insane, 
at the early age of twenty-four. The influence of that young 
Edinburgh satirist, Burns’s predecessor in Scots poetry, 
became more and more apparent in the years 1782-7. Burns 
for the time grew less lyrical, and devoted himself to satire 
and description. In the Kilmarnock volume most of the 
poems are in Fergusson’s favourite stanza—here is an example 
of it as written by “ Rabbie — 


** Ramsay an’ famous Fergusson 
Gied Forth an* Tay a lift aboon; 
Yarrow an’ Tweed to monie a tun© 

Owre Scotland rings; 
While Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, an* Boon, 

Naebody sings ’*— 
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and in Iiis style, although they far surpass their model in 
trenchant satire and poetic insight. In one thing in particular 
Fergusson had shown the way to Burns; in his habit of 
dealing directly with the subjects that lay nearest to his 
hand, dealing with them faithfully and freely in the homely 
tongue he so well knew how to use, he had marked out the 
path which his successor was to tread with a firmer, a more 
assured step. 

A necessary complement to the above quotation from 
Henley is an account of Burns’s method of composing a song, 
as described by him in a letter of September 1793. “ Until 

I am complete master of a tune in my own singing (such as it 
is) I never can compose for it. My way is—I consider the 
poetic sentiment corresponding to my idea of the musical 
expression, then choose my theme, begin one stanza; when 
that is composed, which is generally the most difficult part of 
the business, I walk out, sit down now and then, look out for 
objects in nature around me that are in unison or harmony 
with the cogitations of my fancy and workings of my bosom; 
humming eve^ now and then the air with the verses I have 
framed. This humming of the air he elsewhere calls “ sow- 
thing the tune over and over.” 

Henley, in his fine essay on Burns, says: “Outside the 
Vernacular, in fact, he was a rather unlettered Eighteenth 
Century Englishman, and the models which he must naturally 
prefer before all others were academic, stilted, artificial, and 
unexemplary to the highest point.” There is truth in this, 
but it IS not the whole truth. When Burns strung himself 
up to concert pitch and wrote as a man of letters, ho wrote 
more or less ill; when he let himself go and warbled his native 
wood-notes wild, he wrote well, whether in English or in 
Scots, and, in his serious moods, mainly in English. 

It will be found that he used real Scots^dialect almost 
exclusively in comic or semi-comic, grotesque or satiric pieces 
and passages, and that when he became serious it was his 
tendency to drop into English, or into English thinly disguised 
by a few Scots spellings. That is the reason of his world-wide 
popularity.^ If all his poems contained as much dialect as 
I he Holy l*air, Burns would be the poet of Ayrshire as Barnes 
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is of Dorsetshire. Sometimes he begins a poem in Scots and 
finishes it in English, as in The Vision, of which these are two 
following stanzas;— 

“ Down flow’d her robe» a tartan sheen, 

Till half a leg was scrimply seen; 

An* such a leg ! my honnie Jean 

Could only peer it; 

Sae straught, sae taper, tight, an* clean— 

Nane else came near it. 

“ Her mantle large, of greenish hue. 

My gazing wonder chiefly drew; 

Deep lights and shades, bold-mingling, threw 

A lustre grand; 

And seem’d, to my astonish’d view, 

A well-known land,” 


By far the larger proportion of Burns’s best serious work 
can be fully appreciated by people who don’t even know the 
meaning of “ butt an’ ben.” The truth of this statement 
can be easily tested by taking any edition with a marginal 
glossary and seeing which pieces have the margins crowded. 
Or take a few test poems: in ** Ae fond kiss ” the only word 


that could possibly be misimderstood is “ ilka in “ O my 
luve is like a red, red rose ” there is not one; and Henley 


liimself admits that in “ Scots wha hae ” Burns is “ writing in 
English, and now and then propitiating the fiery and watchful 
Genius of Caledonia by spelling a word as it is spelt in the 
Vernacular.” 


Nevertheless we should have lost a great deal if we had not 
had the real Scots dialect poems. Among them, in addition 
to The Holy Fair, are Holy Willie's Prayer, Tam o' Shayxter, 
The Jolly Beggars, and the Address to the Unco Quid, 

In these we have the great satirist and comic writer, the 
true heir of Dunbar. We are to-day inclined to under¬ 
estimate satire as a branch of poetry and to overestimate the 
lyric, but it is undeniable that in these poems of Burns’s there 
is a strength of character which his lyrics, largely because of 
the natural limitations of that form, cannot show. Sometimes 
Burns’s sense of the comic rules it over his satiric impulse, 
sometimes the satiric is so far muted that there is a note of 
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pathos, sometimes the satire is so vehement that of Holy 
Wilhe^s Prayer it has been said that “ probably there is nothing 
else s^ercilessly severe in English ... the opening stanzas 
are awful. In general, however, the note is one of almost 
riotous humour; hardly ever is the satire anything like Pope s. 

Burns’s realism reminds us somewliat of Jonson’s Bar- 
tholomew Fair, but Jonson never rollicked as Burns does 
with a boisterousness apparently careless, but in reality 
within the limits of perfect artistry in its kind. Further, we 
must value Burns’s satires for the light they throw on Burns 
as a m^ of democratic sympathies, full of bitter scorn for 
na^ow Church orthodoxy and for chill conventional morality. 

Burns was fortunate in his locality as in his time. The 

mingling of races in the West Lowlands gave a singular 

variety to the character of the people and to their imagination 

—the power of figurative and emotional expression that belongs 

to the Celt, the adventurous fancy of the Scandinavian and 

the more mystic intellectual faculty of the Angle. Hence the 

contradictory attributes assigned to the Scots by different 
critics. '' 


For the last ten years of his short life Burns poured out a 
succession of lyrics which have established his unassailable 
position as one of the greatest of our lyric poets. Inex¬ 
haustible was his fecundity in the making of songs: songs 
acobite, patriotic, political, and revolutionary, sentimental, 
pathetic and bacchanalian; songs of domestic life, songs of 
love and money; humorous songs, nature songs, and songs 
about incidents in his own life. Probably the best of all are 
is ove songs. Yet of real lasting love, it has been truly 
aid, he was mcapable. His capacity for loving spent itself 
m IS poems about love, and yet that constitutes the very 
Charm of thase poems: they were often written in all the glow 
and flush of love at first sight: there had been no time for 

romance to cool down into something more real but more 
prosaic. 


Burns s very inconstancy in love too has given us sonu; of 
IS gems, such as the Braes o’ Boon, in which he eutt-rs into 
he feelings of a jilted girl, and Ae fond kiss ; but most of hi.s 
love-songs boast of constancy till death, which he imagined 


I.T.E.LIT. 
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himself to possess each time a new face roused in him a new 
passion, Ae fond kiss was his parting song to Clarinda; Byron 
and Scott agreed, as we all must, that nothing could surpass 
its pathos and intensity, especially in these four lines:— 



“ Had we never lov’d sae kindly, 

Had we never lov’d sae blindly. 
Never met—or never parted. 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted.” 


381. William Blake, 1757—1827.—Blake was the son of a 
London tradesman. He had little education, but was early 
apprenticed to an engraver and so began his career as an 
artist, for he stands as high as an artist as he does as a poet. 
In both arts be was precocious; he wrote verses as a child, 
and as early as 1780 he exhibited at the Royal Academy. 

In 1782 Blake married a girl who could neither read nor 
write, but the marriage was a most happy one, and his wife 
fully believed in the strange power of vision which had been 


Blake^s from his earliest years. 


His life was obscure though 


he made some influential friends, and as a poet he deliberately 
courted obscurity—he published his poems himself, engraving 
them with his own decorative designs, so that only a very 
limited number got into circulation, and there are now in 


existence only a very few copies of them. But this obscurity 


was all in keeping with the strange, other-worldly inner life 
of the mai)—in his enthusiasm for the French Revolution he 


was enough in touch with contemporary life, but the other 
side of him is the stronger, the Blake who, as a child of four, 
saw God looking in at the window, who, as a man, saw trees 
full of angels, who avowed that spirits dictated much of his 
writing to him, and who on his death-bed, sang so that the room 
shook with his singing. 

The most admirable of Blake’s poems are to be found in his 
earlier volumes— Poetical Sketches (1783), Soyigs of Innocence 
(1789), and Songs of Experience (1794). These contain 
matchless lyrics, which show him as almost entirely apart 
from eighteenth century influence and conventions; his 
models—as far as he has any—are the Elizabethans, though, 
in Poetical Sketches^ there are some pieces of rhythmical. 
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poetic prose, whose inspiration is obviously Macpherson. 
Poetical Sketches was his only volume to be published regu¬ 
larly, not produced by Blake himself. In four lyrics on the 
Seasons in this volume he describes nature symbolically; others 
of the poems are ballads; others are dainty little poems which 
might almost have come from an Elizabethan; while others, 
again, with their talk of the “ more than mortal fire (that) 
burns in (his) soul,” sound the note of the visionary, a note 
to grow deeper and deeper. 

Songs of Innocence and Soytgs of Experience are companion 
collections of lyrics, in which there are many pairs of poems 
each in a different mood. In Blake’s words they were meant 
to show “ the two contrary states of the human soul.” The 
tone of the first series is admirably sounded by the introductory 
poem from which the following verses are quoted:— 

“ Piping down the valleys wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glee. 

On a cloud I saw a child. 

And he laughing said to me: 

■ Pipe a song about a Lamb ! * 

So I piped with merry cheer. 

* Piper, pipe that song again 
So I piped: he wept to hear. 

* « # 

And I made a rural pen, 

And I stain’d the water clear. 

And I wrote my happy songs 
Every child may joy to hear.” 

So we have the lovely lyrics The Lamb, Infant Jog, Cradle 
Song, and Holy Thursday, recording the happy procession of 
charity children to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the picture of 
The Chimney Sweeper in which little ‘‘ Tom was happy and 
warm.” But, in the companion series, the happy songs are 
changed; the symbol is no more the Lamb, “ woolly bright,” 
image of Christ, but The Tiger “ burning bright in the forests 
of the night ” and Blake asks, “ Did he who made the Lamb 
make thee ? ” Holy Thursday is now viewed in the light of 
experience, and the procession of the children no longer gives 
the poet joy, but he is miserable to sec so many poor babes 
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“fed with cold and usurous hand”; the Chimney-sweeper, 
too, is now seen “ clothed in the clothes of death,” and Blake 
is bitter against those who go “ up to the Church to pray ” 
while the misery of the innocent is around them. 

While admitting that in these volumes we have Blake’s 
best work, we must not ignore the rest. Auguries of Innocence 
found in MS., is not great poetry, but it is the expression of 
his love of all creatures which makes him hate those who put 
“ a robin redbreast in a cage ” or hunt the hare, and of his 
intense mysticism in which he sees all the world as symbolical 
of spiritual verities:— 

“ To see a world in a grain of sand. 

And a Heaven in a wild flower, 

Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand. 

And Eternity in an hour.’* 

Thel, in unrhymed rhythmical lines, has much lyrical 
beauty; Thel, “youngest daughter of the Seraphim,” laments 
until comforted b}” the Lily of the Valley, the Cloud, and the 
Worm. 

The prophetic books, however, “dictated” by spirits, need 
detain us little. Some have seen a coherent symbolism in 
them, but to the ordinary reader they are a nonsensical chaos, 
broken by flashes of fine lyric or prose sentences enshrining in 
condensed expression deeply philosophical thoughts. There 
is the well-known lyric in Milton concluding:— 

“ Bring me my bow of burning gold ! 

Bring me my arrows of desire ! 

Bring me my spear ! O clouds, unfold ! 

Bring me my chariot of fire I 

I will not cease from mental strife, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand. 

Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land." 

In the prose Marriage of Heaven and Hell we have among 
the Proverbs of Hell: “ He whose face gives no light, shall 
never become a star; ” “ the road of excess leads to the palace 
of wisdom ”; “ exuberance is beauty.” Though his oracular 
sayings are generally hard to interpret, intense spiritual 
thinking lies behind them. 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY DRAMA. 

382. Introductory.—By 1700 tragedy—such tragedy as 
counts for literature—had died with Dryden and Otway. By 
1700, too, the witty comedy of manners brought to perfection 
by Congreve was dying; it lived on for a brief while in the 
work of Vanbrugh and Farquhar, but, their plays apart, it 
ceased to flourish, and we have therefore found it more 
convenient to deal with these writers as members of the 
Restoration group to which in tone and style they belong. 
Now we take up drama at the point where they left it. 

383, The Audiences.—The audiences which supported 
Restoration drama consisted almost solely of the Court and 
its adherents, with, in the first twenty years, the King himself 
often at their head. At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the higher classes of society still remained the chief 
play-goers, and their servants were those who filled the pit. 
The support of royalty, however, was now gone; Dutch 
William III, was no patron of the theatre; nor was Queen 
Anne; nor were the first two Georges, for George I. knew 
no English and George II. spoke “German*’ English—their 
support was given to Handel’s Operas. 

Thus until the theatre could win back the middle and lower 
classes which had forsaken it now for many years, it continued 
to be the entertainment of a small class. But gradually 
from about 1730 the middle class began to return; the plays, 
though their literary merit was not considerable, were no 
longer such as to offend against the morality of decent citizens; 
and, further, the succession of great actors and actresses like 
Garrick and Mrs. Siddons could not fail to attract a larger 
public. 


4U5 
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By the end of the century, in fact, London audiences were 
once more broadly representative, and Leigh Hunt, writing 
about 1850, reported that around 1800 “ people of all times of 
life were much greater play-goers than they ” were in his day: 
“ everything was more concentrated, and the various classes 
of society felt a greater concern in the same amusements. 
Nobility, gentry, citizens, princes—all were frequenters of the 
theatres, and even more or less acquainted personally with the 
performers. Nobility intermarried with them; gentry, and 
citizens, too, wrote for them; princes conversed and lived 
with them. Sheridan and other members of Parliament were 
managers as well as dramatists.” 

Further, it is interesting to note that a fair-sized provincial 
public now began to exist, for, after the middle of the century, 
every year or so saw a new theatre licensed in the provinces. 

384. Conditions affecting Eighteenth-Century Drama.—We 
have already seen how Collier inaugurated the moral reform 
of the drama. Without this reform the middle class would 
probably not have resumed their place in the audience; 
certainly their return ensured the continuance of the new 
moral drama, and as the middle class element grew larger, 
so the playwrights wrote more to suit their taste than that of 
the aristocracy. Thus in comedy the sentimental became in 
this century much more the vogue than it had been before, 
for it is to a fairly comfortable middle class audience that 
sentimentality makes the most agreeable appeal. Here, too, 
lies, to an extent, the source of the reign of the “ genteel ” 
in the drama, as a result of which such “ low ” scenes as the 
bailiff scene in Goldsmith’s Good-natured Man met with 
disapproval. 

Moral restraint was followed by political restraint, for, 
largely as a result of the freedom with which Fielding and 
others attacked Walpole’s government, a Licensing Act was 
passed in 1737, confirming and strengthening the powers of 
censorship already possessed by the Lord Chamberlain. 

Again the spirit of the century imposed a third kind of 
restraint, affecting tragedy in particular. The admiration of 
classicism in literature, the dislike of ‘‘ enthusiasm ” (emotion). 
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and the commonsense attitude of “ the age of reason 
favoured a lifeless, and, at the highest, a rhetorical kind of 
tragedy like Johnson’s Irene. But, in this direction, we 
may possibly see a modiMng influence on the part of the 
new audience in the re-appearance of the domestic tragedy; 
and perhaps to the middle class, too, is to be ascribed a share 
in bringing about the increase of pathos in tragedy, although 
the pathetic element had been growing perceptibly in later 
Restoration tragic treatment. 

The profitableness of writing for the stage in the eighteenth 
century must also be taken into account; the author of a 
play gained not only the profits of every third night’s per¬ 
formance, but, if his play was a success, he secured good money 
for the copyright from a publisher—£50 in Queen Anne’s 
time, £100 from about 1730, and £150 from about 1770. A 
publisher, who had formerly been an actor, declared in 1778: 
“ The writer of plays has been ever supposed to pursue the 
quickest road to the temple of Plutus.” But these financial 
possibilities, however welcome to writers, were bad for drama; 
to them, to a considerable extent, we must ascribe the 
abundance of mediocre plays, for men like Thomson and 
Johnson who had to live by their pens were naturally tempted 
to try their hands at drama, though they had no particular 
talent for it. 

In the second half of the century the novel began to rival 
the theatre as a source of money, and, as literature by then 
was becoming largely professionalised, the literary drama thus 
had another enemy. 

That it was an age of notable actors did not help the literary 
drama, either. A first-rate actor can make a success of a 
play of little literary worth—Thomson’s Sojihonisha derived 
most of its success from the acting of Mrs. Oldfield—and the 
mere knowledge of this fact would unconsciously affect a 
dramatist. Again, during this century managers and actors 
largely dominated the drama; Garrick was manager, actor, 
and playwright, and several actors were also playwrights; the 
tendency to write plays with roles that particular actors 
could carry through well naturally arose. Indeed, in general 
the author was being superseded in importance by the actor. 
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Moreover, although there are no marked signs that it did so 
in the Elizabethan drama, we may well suspect that the 
writing of plays by actors favours the production of a kind of 
play which is successful because its author knows how to make 
full use of his technical knowledge of the theatre, not because 
he can write a play good from a literary point of view. 

Again, the elaborate scenery and the rich, if incongruous 
costumes, whose combined use, as we have seen, began to be 
considerable after the Restoration, supported the whole 
tendency to diminish the intellectual appeal of the drama. 

The last aspect of the eighteenth-century theatre with 
which we will deal is the Shakespearian revival. It is not 
important for its effect on the plays written, but it is interesting 
for the light it throws on general conditions. In Cibber’s 
time Shakespeare’s best tragedies had been frequentl}'' played, 
but his other plays had been neglected. About 1740 public 
taste began to change; there arose a society under the name 
of “ Shakespeare’s Ladies,” devoted to the cause of bringing 
the bard once more into universal favour. Then Garrick 
came, and gave his support to the movement, and on the 
average he presented from ten to fifteen Shakespearian plays 
annually, nearly always those in which he himself could act 
prominently. The resultant popularity of Shakespeare about 
1762 and later is indicated by the allusions to it in Goldsmith’s 
Vicar of WaJcefield^ and also by the series of editions of Shake¬ 
speare issued (see p. 167). 

The treatment which some of Shakespeare’s plays now 
received on the stage is conclusive evidence of the inability 
of the age to appreciate, and therefore to produce, great tragedy. 
Romeo and Juliet and King Lear were both given happy 
endings, and Garrick proclaimed that he had produced Hamlet 
“ rescued from the rubbish of the fifth act.”^ Such adapta¬ 
tions show the sentimentality of the time, and Garrick’s 
conversion of A Midsummer NighVs Dream into a kind of 
opera pretty clearly suggests a failure to appreciate really 
poetic drama, though we must add that this particular con¬ 
version was a dead failure with the public. 

^ Such “improvements'’ were not without precedent—Dryden and 
Duvenant, for example, had done their worst with The Tempest. 
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385. Sentimental Comedy.—Except for the work of Gold¬ 
smith and Sheridan, above all, and of Foote and Colman the 
elder, the record of comedy in the eighteenth century is a 
dull, and, literally, a tearful one. In general, wit was dead, 
and the comedy of manners was replaced by the comedy of 
sentiment; audiences in the middle years of the century 
wished to be moved not to laughter, but to tears; they loved 
something moral and pathetic, something edifying and genteel 
—an agreeable dramatic sermon with a happy ending. 

Colley Cibber (1671-1757), wlio became laureate on the 
death of Eusden in 1730, and “ liero ” of The Dunciad in 
1743, led the way. He was an actor, had a share in the 
management of Drury Lane, and wrote some thirty plays. 
Like Farquhar and Vanbrugh he did not at once turn his 
back on the licentious comedy denounced by Collier; the 
spirit of the comedy of manners, without its wit, is still faintly 
to be discerned in his work. But while often presenting the 
same kind of immoral characters, he trims his sails to the new 
age and leads up to a moral ending—his moral treatment, 
indeed, is somewhat like that of Richardson in Pamela^ where 
the villainous Mr. B. becomes the model husband. And in 
many a play from his early Loves Last Shift (1696) to his 
late Provoked Husband (1728), embodving some material by 
Vanbrugh, he indulges in sentiment. 

Mrs. Centlivre (1667 ?-1723), also a prolific playwright, 
follows Mrs. Aphra Bchn as a practitioner of the comedy of 
intrigue, but with less, though still some, indecency, and with 
a slight leaven of sentiment. Her best plays are The Busifhodify 
and A Bold Stroke for a Wife, 

Steele (see p, 421) followed Cibber\s example of deliberately 
making “ the pathetic treatment of a moral sentiment the 
basis of the action of a comic drama ”—Professor Ward's 


definition of the sentimentalising of comedy. No doubt this 
strain came naturally to the kind, even soft, hearted humorist 
who, in his prose Christian Hero, tried to amend society; in his 
plays his re.solve was likewise to “ attempt a comedy that 
might be no improper entertainment in a Christian common¬ 
wealth,” and so he is both morally purer and more of a preaduu' 
than Cibber. Steele wrote three sentimental comedies between 
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1701 and 1705, but his best play is The Conscious Lovers 
(1722). The latter was said by Parson Adams in Jose'pk 
Andrews to be the one play fit for a Christian to witness; its 
hero is a rake, but he will not seduce the heroine, and his 
virtue receives its reward. 

Hugh Kelly (1739-1777) and Richard Cumberland (1732- 
1811) carried on the sentimental comedy after the middle of 
the century. The novelists Richardson and Sterne had made 
tears still more popular than before, and even the true 
comedies of Goldsmith and Sheridan could not interrupt 
their flow. Kelly’s False Delicacy (1768) was an enormous 
success, far more popular than Goldsmith’s Good-natured Man, 
which was produced a few days later. His School for Wives, 
acted in 1773, the same year as Goldsmith’s She Stoops to 
Conquer, was also a great success. 

Cumberland wrote over thirty plays, some of which are 
tragedies. The most successful was The West Indian (1771), 
which shows both his sentimental vein and his fondness for a 
moral purpose in his work; an editor of 1834 declared of this 
play: “ fifty-two years (have not) lessened its merited 
attraction. Mr. Cumberland selected for the heroes of this 
piece—an Irishman and a West Indian, two of those suffering 
characters whom the prejudices of society have usually 
exhibited as butts for ridicule and abuse, with the laudable 
endeavour to reconcile the world to them, and them to the 
world; he availed himself of Mr. Garrick’s advice and experi¬ 
ence, and was rewarded by an unusual run of twenty-eight 
nights. The copyright was sold by the author for £150, and 
the publisher boasted of the disposal of 12,000 copies.” This 
note sufficiently testifies to the popularity of the sentimental 
drama. 

We summarise here the story of The West Indian in order 
to give some idea of the sentimental vein. Belcour, the 
young West Indian hero, had been adopted as an infant by 
old Belcour, a West Indian merchant, and the latter made 
him his heir. Now at the beginning of the play young Belcour 
has entered into his inheritance and just come to England. 
Here “ at the fountain head of pleasure, in the land of beauty, 
of arts, and elegancies,” he at once falls in love at first sight 
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with Louisa Dudley whom he sees among a shopping-crowd 
and follows; he loses her, but, at a house he thinks she entered, 
he meets a bad couple Mr. and Mrs. Fulmer, with whom 
Louisa's father lodges. They perceive Belcour to be a likely 
source of money to them, for he is ignorant and generous; 
so, he having told them of the girl he has followed, they offer 
to introduce him to her. Mrs. Fulmer tells Belcour that the 
girl is the mistress of young Dudley, though she pretends to 
be his sister (which she really is), and, in this belief, Belcour 
makes love to her; this situation leads the brother to challenge 
Belcour. Belcour now discovers that Louisa is really Dudley’s 
sister, apologises to her and is forgiven. Early in the play 
he has generously helped her father, and the happiness of 
the family is now added to by the revelation that young 
Dudley is the heir to an estate, which an unscrupulous aunt, 
by concealing a will, had tried to make her own. Louisa 
accepts Belcour, and finally Stockwell, a merchant who has 
been in touch with Belcour since his arrival in England, 
reveals himself as Belcour’s father. The play concludes:— 


Belcour: O bliss unutterable I brother, father, friend, and you, the 
author of this general joy— 

Stockwell: Hold, for a moment ! I have yet one word to interpose.— 
Entitled by my friendship to a voice in your disposal, I have approved 
your match; there yet remains a father’s consent to be obtained. 

Bel.: Have I a father ? 


Stock.: You have a father; did not I tell you I had a discovery to 
make ? Compose youi'self—you have a father, who observes, who 
knows, who loves you. 

Bel.: Keep me no longer in suspense; ray heart is softened for the 
affecting discovery, and nature fits me to receive his blessing. 

Stock.: I am your father. 

Bel.: My father ! Ho I live ? 

Stock.: I am your father. 

Bel.: It is too much—my happiness overpowers me—to gain a friend, 
and find a father is too much: I blush to think how little I deserve you. 

[They embrace. 


* 


* 


* 




* 




Stock.: Yes, Belcour, I have watched you with a patient, but iiKjuiring 
eye, and I have discov'ered, through the veil of some irregularities, a 
heart beaming witli benevolence, and animated nature; fallible, indeed, 
but not incorriLiible: and vniir elect ion of this (‘xeellent young lady makes 
me glory in acknowledging you to be my son. 
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Bel.: I thank you, and, in luy turn, glory in the father I have gained. 
Sensibly impressed with gratitude for such extraordinary dispensations, 
I beseech you, amiable Louisa, for the time to come, whenever you 
]>erceive me deviating into error or offence, bring only to my mind the 
Providence of this night, and I will turn to reason, and obey. 

Among Cumberland’s other sentimental comedies are The 
Brothers (1769), which contains a shipwreck, a pirate crew, a 
wandering heir, and a deserted wife, and The Wheel of Fortune 
(1795). 

The chief writer of sentimental comedy at the end of the 
century was Thomas Holcroft (1745-1809), actor, and novelist 
(see p. 469). His best work, The Road to Ruin (1791), was 
long popular; according to Hazlitt, it “ carried his fame as a 
dramatic writer into every corner of the kingdom, where there 
was a play-house.” The hero, somewhat like the West 
Indian, is “ a wild, but high-minded and noble-spirited young 
man ” whose wildness brings him into an awkward situation, 
from which he happily escapes. There is a very intricate plot 
involving trickery with a will. Hazlitt praises the subordinate 
character of Goldfinch, a thoughtless dissipated young man of 
fashion, the humour of whose characterisation lay in his 
constant use of cant phrases. This mechanical humour was 
very popular, because audiences went away and used the 
phrases in their own conversation, and it was freely used by 
succeeding dramatists, but the method of “ giving spirit and 
animation to a character by the force of a single phrase ” 
could not fail to make the plays weaker, particularly as works 
of literature. 

386, Pantomime and Opera.—Sentimental comedy, however, 
did not have things all its own way. About 1720 pantomime 
began to be a formidable rival of legitimate drama, and 
Italian opera became the rage too. Rich, manager first of the 
theatre at Lincoln’s Inn Fields and later of that at Covent 
Garden, found pantomime very profitable and produced one 
a year from 1717 to 1760, for he had a genius for them. 

The popularity of pantomimes and Italian operas greatly 
disgusted Fielding; in one of his plays he makes a character 
say”: when the theatres are puppet-shows and the comedians 
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ballad-singers, when fools lead the town, wou’d a man think 
to thrive by his wit ? If you must write, write nonsense, 
write operas, write entertainments”; and in other plays he 
inveighs against Italian warblers, and jugglers and tumblers. 
The most effective opposition to the Italian operas, however, 
was the English ballad-opera, which sometimes laughed them 
out of fashion, though they had a habit of reviving again. 

By far the best of these ballad-operas was Gay’s Beggar's 
Opera (1728), which was the theatrical sensation of the season 
and had the enormous run, for those days, of sixty-three 
nights. Part of its success was due to the popular identifica¬ 
tion of the highwayman-hero Captain Macheath with Sir 
Robert Walpole, then Prime Minister, but it has undeniable 
merits—a true humorous general conception, clever dialogue, 
pretty songs, rollicking gaiety. Another good ballad-opera 
was The Dragon of Wantley (1737) by Henry Carey, who is 
best remembered for his song Sally in our Alley^ combining 
humour and sentiment. 


387. Burlesque.— The Dragon of Wantley is partly a 
burlesque, and Carey achieved very agreeable burlesque in 
his Tragedy of Chrononhotonthologos (1734). Burlesque, in 
fact, was very popular in the early thirties, and Fielding 
produced several pieces in this vein—notably, The Tragedy 
of Tragedies, or The Life and Death of Tom Thumb the Great 
(1731), and Pasquin (1736); To)n Thumb is in the manner of 
The Rehearsal (see p. 306), of which it is the first successor 
worth recording, and it points the way to The Critic of 
Sheridan, a far more lively burlesque, although Tom Thumb 
IS by no means lacking in humour. 


388. Farce.—Yet another kind of comic drama wdiicb 
contested the field with sentimental comedy was the farce. 
Fielding, among his many plays, tried his hand at this too in 
such a work as his Farce (1730), a realistic picture of 

the domestic and dramatic diificulties of playwrights. One 
of tlie best farces of the century was Townley’s High Life 
Below Stairs (175‘J), in which some servants, in tlieir masters' 
absence, act their masters’ parts—the Duke's servant acts 
and is called the Duke, Lady Bab’s maid is Lady Bab, and so 
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forth—and they revel and have their pleasure until one of the 
masters, in whose servants’ hall the final scene takes place, 
reveals that he is not in Devonshire by appearing among them, 
pretending to be drunk. It makes fun both of servants and 
of masters, and does so with an imforced flow of laughable 
dialogue, with high spirits, and comic situation and action, 
which not only make it very readable still but woiild surely 
make it still very actable. 

The most prolific writers of farcical comedy were Samuel 
Foote (1720-1777) and George Colman the elder (1732-1794). 
Foote, one of the best comedians of his day, indulged in a very 
broad, often vulgar, and generally satirical humour, and his 
setting was always a realistic one of contemporary life; thus, 
he presents points of comparison with Ben Jonsonindramaand 
Smollett in the novel. Among his best plays are The Author 
(1757), a satire on mean-spirited, servile writers and on 
the “patrons” on whom they fawned, and on pubflshers, 
The Englishman in Paris (1753), The Minor (1760), which 
includes satire on the Methodists, and The Liar (1762). 

Although Foote has a strong bias towards farce, his plays 
are often more like genuine comedies of the late Elizabethan 
and Restoration schools than any hitherto mentioned, and 
Colman’s vein is nearer still to genuine comedy. His Polly 
Honeycombe (1760) is a light farce, centering round a senti¬ 
mental novel-reading heroine; The Jealous Wife (1761) was 
suggested by Tom Jones; The Clandestine Marriage (1766), in 
collaboration with Garrick, is good-humoured comedy at the 
expense of two men of fashion who are in love with a girl who 
is already secretly married. 

Colman had no taint of the sentimental comedy in his work, 
but in that of Murphy (1727-1805) there are clear traces. 
The Way to Keep Him (1761) is full of humour, but it is a 
comedy with a moral, as were the sentimental comedies. 


389. Tragedy,—Before we pass to Goldsmith and Sheridan 
we must briefly summarise the history of tragedy in the 
eighteenth century. It has little claim to remembrance. As 
the poetry of Pope’s school is often called pseudo-classical, so 
we can apply the same name to the corresponding school in 
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tragic drama. Congreve’s Mourning Bride had set the 
pseudo-classical style, and Addison in Cato (1713) had produced 
a very fair play in the rather frigid, restrained style. Thomson 
(p. 365) followed with the unfortunate So'phonisba (1730)— 
famous for the “ 0 Sophonisba ! Sophonisba, O ! ” parodied 
by a wag in the gallery—O Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy 
Thomson, O ! ”) and Agamemnon (1738); then came Johnson’s 
stiS and cold Irene (1749), and in the middle of the century 
were several similar plays, such as Whitehead’s cold, declam¬ 
atory Roman Father (1750) 

Mason’s Caractacus (1759). 

Side by side with this pseudo-classical tragedy was-romantic 

poet laureate 


tragedy of a land. Nicholas Rowe (1674-1718), 


, influenced by Corneille, and 


and editor of Shakespeare, produced in The Fair Penitent 


(1703), a play which long held the stage; it is an adaptation 
of Massinger’s Fatal Dowry^ has something not far from poetry 
in its blank verse, and contains the character of the “ gallant, 
gay Lothario ” who has become a byword for fickleness in 


love. Rowe also tried romantic historical tragedy in Jane 
Shore (1714), “ written in imitation of Shakespeare’s style ”— 
the story of a mistress of Edward IV. Edward Young 
(p. 363), too, put some poetry into his rhetorical tragedies, 
which simulate but do not achieve passion— BusiriSy King of 
(L^19)» and The Revenge (1721)—again aping the 
Shakespearian style. The tragedies of Rowe and Young, in 
their Shakespearian inspiration, follow in the line of Otway, 
and Rowe, in particular, has, like Otway, the note of pathos. 

Later came the Scottish clergyman John Home (1722-1808) 
with his Douglas (1756), so enthusiastically received that in 
Edinburgh it was greeted with cries of “ Where’s Wully 
Shakespeare noo ? ” but actually only a few degrees better 
than the work of Young in virtue of truer poetry and a better 
semblance of passion. Home, in his Fatal Discovery (1769), 
was influenced by the Ossianic poetry of his friend Maepherson, 
but that play was a failure; with it tragedy is passing into 
that inane bombast that Sheridan attacked in The Critic. 


All these romantic trage<lies are in blank verse. 

The best tragic work of the cighteeiith century came from 
the revival of the domestic tragedy (see p. 187). Aaron Hill 
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(1685-1750), who in AtJielwold (1732) and other plays practised 
the pseudo-classical tragedy, led the way with The Fatal 
Extravagance (1721) in blank verse. 

With George Lillo (1693-1739) prose replaced verse to great 
advantage in the popular London Merchant^ or History of 
George Barnwell (1731). It deals with a middle-class family, 
in which an Idle Apprentice is tempted by a bad woman to 
murder his uncle. Punishment treads on the heels of crime, 
for Lillo is nothing if not moral, and George is led o£E to be 
hanged. There is rant, but there is also plenty of natural 
dialogue, and, though the plot as a whole is improbable, the 
treatment is often dramatically efiective. The moralising and 
the sentimental ending when the villain repents in prison link 
the play with the sentimental comedies. Lillo also revived, 
with typical eighteenth century freedom in adaptation, the 
Elizabethan domestic tragedy Arden of Feverskam. 

The chief play of this kind next to George Barnwell is 
Moore’s Gamester (1753). It is a tragedy of gambling, moral 
in purpose, verging on the sentimental at times, but not 
without strength, and in blank verse, 

390. Goldsmith (see p. 434).—There is a dramatic fitness in 
the fact that to the elder Colman, as manager of Covent 
Garden, we owe the staging of the plays of Goldsmith. Col¬ 
man, as we have seen, had a turn for genuine comedy. Yet 
even he was frightened by the daring of these plays; and the 
first was by no means an unqualified success. As Macaulay 
puts it, “ sentimentality was all the mode. During some 
years, more tears were shed at comedies than at tragedies; and 
a pleasantry which moved the audience to anything more than 
a grave smile was reprobated as low. It is not strange, there¬ 
fore, that the very best scene in the Good-natured Jl/an, that 
in which Miss Richland finds her lover attended by the 
bailiff and the bailiff’s follower in full court dresses, should 
have been mercilessly hissed, and should have been omitted 
after the first night. 

"" The Good-natured Man has been too funny to succeed; 
yet the mirth of The Good-natured Man was sober when 
compared with the rich drollery of She Stoo;ps to Conquer, 
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which is, in truth, an incomparable farce in five acts. On 
this occasion, however, genius triumphed. Pit, boxes, and 
galleries were in a constant roar of laughter. If any bigoted 
admirer of Kelly and Cumberland ventured to hiss or groan, 
he was speedily silenced by a general cry of turn him out, or 
throw him over. Two generations have since confirmed the 
verdict which was pronounced on that night.’* 

The above was written by Macaulay in 1856, and a third 
generation has endorsed his opinion, though it may perhaps 


demur at a sparkling comedy’s being called a farce.” As 


everybody has read or seen this masterpiece, or ought to see it 


or read it as soon as possible, we will not describe it here, but 


pass on to the greater dramatist Sheridan, who joined him in 
his attack on the sentimentalists. 


391. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 1751-1816.—Sheridan’s 

father was an actor, who had had a University education; 
his mother had written a novel and two or three comedies. 
After an education at Harrow he very early began to show a 
gift for writing, and he is one of our most precocious dramatists, 
for he was only twenty-four when his fine comedy The Rivals 
was acted. By then, too, his own life had begun to read like 
a drama—in 1772 he eloped to France with a well-known singer, 
the beautiful daughter of the Bath musician Linley, rescuing 
her from the threatening attentions of a disreputable married 
rake, marrying her at Calais, and returning to figlit two duels 
with the outwitted rake. 

His years as a dramatist extend only from 1775 to 1780, 
In 1776 he became manager of Drury Lane theatre, and he 
continued as manager to be interested in the drama, but in 
1780 he entered Parliament, held office in the next few years, 
and became a notable figure in society. In 1798 and 1799 
he adapted plays by Kotzebue, but his career as dramatist 
had really ended in 1779 with The Critic. 

Sheridan’s wit stood him in good stead as a conversation¬ 
alist—he belonged to the circle of the Prince of Wales, the First 
Gentleman of Europe—and helped him to become one of the 
most notable of our political orators. Drama, oratory, and 
battle have always been favourite fields for Irishmen to 
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display their genius in. Sheridan’s speeches against Warren 
Hastings (1788 and 1794) will always be read with delight by 
admirers of the highest rhetoric. He was a greater orator 
than even his countryman Edmund Burke, who excelled as a 
writer but who generally managed to bore an audience, a thing 
which never happened to the sparkling eloquence of Sheridan. 

In character Sheridan resembled those other witty lovable 
Irishmen Farquhar, Steele, and Goldsmith. All had a similar 
life and fate; generous and extravagant, born Bohemians, 
they were impoverished rather than enriched by their great 
literary successes, and they died in greater or less misery 
crippled with debt. They thus carried on the tradition of the 
University Wits of Elizabeth’s days. Sheridan’s theatre at 
Drury Lane was burnt down in 1809, he lost his seat as member 
for Westminster in 1812, and the curtain falls on his “ almost 
royal funeral ” in Westminster Abbey. 

The scene of The Rivals is laid at Bath, in the atmosphere of 
affectation, intrigue, duelling, and elopements with which 
Sheridan was familiar. No doubt he was drawing partly on 
his own experiences in the matter of duels and elopement, 
and we can see The Rivals as a dramatic variation upon his 
own love story, worked up with all the brilliance of a witty 
young man in his early twenties. Here is nothing of the 
seriousness of sentimental comedy—instead, the play often 
comes near farce, and the seemingly sentimental courtship of 
Faulkland and Julia is really a skit on that vein of comedy; 
nor is there any deep emotion or subtle analysis of character. 

The main qualities of the play are intellectual; its excel¬ 
lence lies in the amusing situations, the sparkling witticisms, 
the lively reproduction of contemporary life, the clear and 
natural, but somewhat superficial characterisation. Sheri¬ 
dan’s genius, here as elsewhere, is seen to lie not in completely 
original creation, but in the power to give fresh, and undying 
life to situations and characters often brought on the stage 
before. Mrs. Malaprop with “ her select words so ingeniously 
misapplied, without being mispronounced” is no new type; 
Sir Anthony Absolute is the familiar bluff, angry father, Bob 
Acres is that stock figure, the country squire adopting the airs 
of a beau, and Sir Lucius O’Trigger is a typical stage Irishman; 
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but nevertheless all these are among the best comic characters 
in our drama, so magically can Sheridan transfuse new blood 
into old bodies. 

The Rivals was followed in the same year by St, Patrick's 
Day, a lively farce, but inferior to the earlier play, and by 
The Duenna, an opera. In 1777 he adopted Vanbrugh’s 
Relapse under the title of A Trip to Scarborough. 

The year 1777 saw, too, the production of his greatest 
play The School for Scajidal. This, like The Rivals, is still 
often performed, and we leave the student both to see and to 
read it, merely remarking that in it are seen to full advantage 
the author’s constant flow of true wit, his command of comic 
situation, his skilful handling of plot, and his brilliant handling 
of stock characters, and that it is the only play in which 
Sheridan has an obvious moral purpose, for he is putting his 
heart into the exposure of scandal-mongering. The best 
characters are Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, and Joseph Surface. 

The Critic was produced in 1779. A combination of farce 
and burlesque, it is in the tradition of The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, The Rehearsal, and Fielding’s Pasquin. Its 
main object is to ridicule the inflated tragedies whose absurd 
heroines mouth as much nonsense when they are sane as wlien 
“stark mad in white satin” like Tilburina of The Spanish 
Tragedy, the burlesque play within the play; it makes fun of 
their whole style, and caricatures their familiar stage-tricks 
and their bombastic plot-making. In addition, Sheridan 
satirises the humours and affectations connected with the 
theatre of the time—particularly, tho.se “ lackeys of the 
drama,” the critic and the publicity agent. The chief 
character is Sir Fretful Plagiary, a portrait, easily recognisable 
by his contemporaries, of the dramatist Richard Cumberland 
(see p. 410). So successful was the play’s burlesque that we 
are told for several years after its production no tragedy 
could be offered to the theatrical managers. 

392. Later Drama,—After 1780 English drama, as litera¬ 
ture, became as good as dead for a century. Goldsmith and 
Sheridan had no successors in comedy, and tragedy had died 
earlier. 
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It is a sweeping statement, but the exceptions to its truth 
are few. Several of our greatest writers certainly felt the 
attraction of the stage, but their dramas have been lacking 
in stage-craft: they include Landor’s Count Julian, Shelley’s 
The Cenci, and Browning’s Pippa Passes, of which the first 
might have been acted in Old Greece but not in modem 
Britain, while the last never could have been played on any 
stage except as a freak, and Shelley’s Cenci, though a fine 
play somewhat in the vein of Webster, belongs to poetic 
drama for which we have nowadays little taste outside 
literature. Tennyson succeeded to some slight extent in 
reconciling art with popularity, but it is doubtful if Irving 
would have dared to produce Queen Mary or Bechet if they 
had not been backed by Tennyson’s rank as Laureate. 
Browning’s Strafford is a finer and more dramatic piece of 
work, but, though brought out at Covent Garden, it failed to 
keep the boards. 

To our own century it has been left to bring back the drama 
into literature—notably in the plays of Bernard Shaw, Sir 
James Barrie, and Galsworthy. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 


V. —^— 

ADDISON, STEELE, SWIFT, AND OTHER PROSE 

WRITERS. 

393. Joseph Addison, 1672-1719.—Addison was the son of 

a clergyman who later became Dean of Lichfield, and he was 
himself intended for the Church. At Oxford he distinguished 
himself as a classical scholar, and his early verses attracted 
the notice of Dryden. Then Lord Somers became his patron, 
for that was the short-lived day when politicians kept their 
eyes open for young literary men of promise in order to 
attach their talents to a political party. So Addison received 
a government grant and travelled. In 1704 he was asked to 
celebrate Marlborough’s victory at Blenheim in a poem 
(see p. 355), and his effort proving acceptable, be soon began 
to mount on the ladder of politics. In 1706 he was 
Under-Secretary of State, and in 1708 Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland; then followed his years of essay¬ 
writing and political life, with the tragedy Cato in 1713. 
From 1717 to 1718 he was a Secretary of State. 

394. Sir Richard Steele, 1672-1729.—Steele was born in the 
same year as Addison, and they were at school together at the 
Charterhouse, and were at Oxford at the same time, though 
in different colleges. Political life, however, was not for 
Steele; he joined the Life-Guards and became a Captain. Yet, 
like Addison, he had strong leanings to literature, and in the 
early years of the century wrote comedies. Then in 1709 he 
turned to the periodical essay, and was later drawn into 
politics, and appointed to various offices. In 1722 he returned 
to the drama with the comedy The Conscious Lovers. Steele 
was not of the stuff of which politicians are made—he was 
too kindly, and humorous, and his life was too Bohemian, as 
we may see from Thackeray’s delightful introduction of him 
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into Henry Esmond. Addison, perhaps, was not very happily 
fitted for politics either, but at any rate he was, in contrast to 
Steele, staidly serious, regular of life, discreet. 

We have treated the lives of Addison and Steele thus 
one after the other, because it is impossible to dissociate the 
two men in the history of our literature, for they were partners 
in the greatest work of each of them. Cowley had brought 
the essay a long distance on the way from Bacon to Addison; 
Steele founded the periodical essay, which has been so marked 
a feature of belles lettres ever since. Between them they 
advanced the development of fiction a great step in the creation 
of Sir Roger de Coverley, a character drawn on a scale, and 
with a wealth of humorous detail, that would fit him to be 
the hero of a novel. 

Steele and Addison came at the right time; much criticism 
of their work has lost sight of this fact. The age was favour¬ 
able to the essay. Defoe wrote in his Review that many 
“ care but for a little reading at a time, and thus we wheedle 
them into the knowledge of the world who would be content 
with their ignorance.” Upon this hint, or at any rate in 
this spirit, Steele acted. “ I was the first to break loose from 
that great body of writers who employed their wit and their 
parts in propagating vice and irreligion.” 

395. “ The Tatler ” and ** The Spectator.”—While Addison 
was in Ireland, Steele started The Tatler, April 12, 1709, as 
a penny paper issued three times a week; it ended January 2, 
1711. Its significant motto was Quicquid agunt homines 
7 iostri est farrago libelli. Addison recognised the paper as 
Steele’s through No. 6, which contained a remark of his own 
on the appropriateness with which Vergil distributes his 
epithets as compared with Homer. Addison wrote about 
forty numbers and contributed to some thirty more. 

The Spectator, for which they were jointly responsible, ran 
daily from March 1, 1711, to December 6, 1712. The sale of 
No. 10 reached 3,000; of some numbers, it is said, 20,000 
copies were sold in a day; but the sale was reduced to 1,600 
by the stamp duty, which came into force in August 1712 
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and raised the price to twopence. Besides this, over 9,000 
copies were sold of each bound volume. Addison wrote 274 
Spectators^ Steele about 240, Pope three, one of them being 
his Messiah. 

Whence came the idea? Courtbope . in his “Addison,” 
writes: “ Men of active and curious minds, with a little leisure 
and a large love of discussion , . . were anxious to have 
their doubts on all subjects resolved by a printed oracle. 
Their tastes were gratified by the ingenuity of John Dunton. 
, , . In 1690 Dunton published his Athenian . . . Mercury. 
The object of this paper was to answer questions put to the 
editor by the public. These were of all kinds, on religion, 
casuistry, love, literature, and manners, no question being 
too subtle or absurd to extract a reply from the conductor 
of the paper. The Athenian Mercury seems to have been 
read by as many distinguished men of the period as Notes 
and Queries in our own time, and there can be no doubt that 
the quaint humours it originated gave the first hint to the 
inventors of the Tatler and the Spectator 

The second hint came from Defoe’s Review^ in No. 1 of 
which he wrote: “ After our serious matters are over, we 
shall at the end of every paper present you with a little 
diversion, as anything occurs to make the world merry; and 
whether friend or foe, one party or another, if anything 
happens so scandalous as to require an open reproof, the 
world may meet with it there.” This refers to his Mercure 
Scandale, or Advice from the Scandalous Club, a feature of 
the early numbers of the Review. 

Addison’s contributions to the Tatler became important 
only after No. 80; the effect of them was great. In the 
preface to the fourth volume Steele used the famous words: 
“ I fared like a distressed prince who calls in a powerful 
V neighbour to his aid. I was undone by my auxiliary; when I 
had once called him in, I could not subsist without dependence 
^on him,” Addison’s advent did away with the last remains 
of the character of a newspaper; it developed the literary and 
humorous sides. In the Spectator there W'as a more elaborate 
and systematic application of the methods of the Tatler, but 
there is scarcely an idea or procedure in the Spectator that was 
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not anticipated in the Taller. Steele had conceived an 
imaginary editor and an imaginary set of contributors; in 
the Bjicctator this became the “ Club,** consisting of the 
Templar, the Clergyman, Captain Sentry, the soldier, and Sir 
Andrew Freeport, the merchant, besides Sir Roger de Coverley 
and Will Honeycomb. 

If we consider these two periodicals as one, the three great 
underlying ideas were: the banishment of politics, the club, 
the exercise of a social censorship. They were the first to 
provide for the needs and interests of women. They introduced 
a wide range of subjects: the home, reading, writing, literature, 
manners, conversation. 

In the Sjpectator Addison wrote No. 1, a portrait of the 
Spectator himself, in a measure a portrait of the painter. 
Steele wrote No. 2, the Club. But though Sir Roger is sketched \ 
by Steele here, Addison filled in the picture and made the j 
Knight his own creation. Addison’s other papers are, in the I 
main, humorous, critical, or serious. 

To the humorous belong a great variety of papers touching 
upon the various social follies of the day, often with exquisite 
felicity of gentle ridicule. The best known critical papers 
are the eighteen essays on Paradise Lost^ published, for Sunday 
reading, on the first eighteen Saturdays in 1712. Other 
important critical papers, which should be read by every 
student, are No. 62, on Mixed Wit and the “ metaphysical ” 
absurdities of Cowley’s Mistress^ Nos. 70 and 74, on 
popular poetry and the ballad of Chevy Chase, which he 
proceeds to investigate according to the critical rules of his 
time and to illustrate from Homer and Vergil; No. 85, on 
The Children in the Wood; and No. 253, on detraction and 
Pope’s Essay on Criticisyn. The papers on ballads show 
genuine sensibility and call attention to a then generally 
despised branch of literature. Addison’s best poetry is 
represented by some hymns in the autumn of 1712; the 
best known, to be found in No. 453, still has a place in hymn- 

ologies:— 

“ When all thy Mercies, O my God, 

My rising Soul surveys, 

Transjiorted ^vith the View, I'm lost 
In Wonder, Love, and Praise.'* 
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Who has the lion’s share of the credit ? Opinions still 
dilfer to some extent. Leigh Hunt wrote: “ I prefer open- 
hearted Steele with all his faults to Addison with all his 
essays.” Henry Morley took the same side: “ Steele was its 
projector, founder, editor, and he was writer of that part of 
it which took the widest grasp upon the hearts of men.” 
Steele’s genius was like his life—unequal, generous, impulsive. 
He did not take time to elaborate or thin out his ideas. “ He 
writes, as a rule,” says Dobson, ‘‘ less from his head than 
from his heart, to the warmth of which organ his rapid pen 
gives eager and emphatic expression. His humour is delight¬ 
fully kindly and genial, his sympathies quick-springing and 
compassionate, his instincts uniformly on the side of what is 
generous, honest, manly and of good report. ‘ He had a love 
and reverence of virtue,’ said Pope; and many of his lay 
sermons are unrivalled in their kind.” 


Addison was more superficial both in choice and in treat¬ 
ment. His writings have a languid ease and elegance. De 
Quincey speaks of his gay malevolence and satirical humour; 
but it is not satire which hurts seriously, for it was directed 


against classes rather than persons, and was always on the side 
of virtue and religion. The chief charm lies in his simplicity; 
the words and the meaning flow easily together. “ In his 
manner,” wrote Landor, “ there is the shyness of the Loves; 
there is the graceful shyness of a beautiful girl not quite grown 
up. People feel the cool current of delight and never look for 
its source.” We may prefer Steele; but there can be no 


manner of doubt that the succe.ss of the Sj)ectatOT was in the 
main Addison’s. 


As soon as the house was full, and the candles lighted, my old friend 
stood up and looked about him with that pleasure which a mind seasoned 
with humanity naturally feels in itself at the sight of a multitude of 
people who seem pleased with one another, and partake of the same 
common entertainment. I could not but fancy mysdf, as the old man 
stood up in the middle of the pit, that he made a very proper centre to 
a tragic audience. Upon the entering of Pyrrhus, the knight told me 
that he did not believe the king of France himself had a better strut. 
I was indeed very attentive to mj’ old friend's remarks, because I looked 
upon them as a piece of natural t*riticisin, and was well pleased to hear 
him, at the conclusion of almost every scene, telling me that he could 
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not imagine how the play would end. One while he appeared much 
concerned for Andromache, and a little while after as much for Hermione; 
and w'as extremely puzzled to think what would become of Pyrrhus. 

When Sir Roger saw Andromache’s obstinate refusal to her lover’s 
importunities, he whispered me in the ear that he was sure she would 
never have him, to which he added, with a more than ordinary vehem¬ 
ence, “ You can’t imagine, Sir, what it is to have to do with a widow.” 
Upon Pyrrhus his threatening afterwards to leave her, the knight shook 
his head and muttered to himself, ” Ay, do if you can.” This part 
dwelt so much upon my friend’s imagination that at the close of the 
third act, as I was thinking of something else, he whispered in my ear, 
” These widows. Sir, are the most perverse creatures in the world. 
But pray,” says he, ” you that are a critic, is this play according to your 
dramatic rules, as you call them ? Should your people in tragedy 
always talk to be understood ? Why, there is not a single sentence in 
this play that I do not know the meaning of.” 

396, Later Periodical Essayists.— The Taller and The 
Spectator were not tbe only periodicals of Addison and Steele. 
They both contributed to The Guardian of 1713; and Addison 
carried on the Freeholder (1715-16). The periodical essay 
had now very firmly established itself, and it remained popular 
for over half a century, being one of the most characteristic 
achievements of the eighteenth century. We shall have 
occasion to refer to some of the essayists more fully later, 
but, before proceeding to the greatest prose-writer contem¬ 
porary with Addison and Steele—Swift, it seems well to 
mention the marked “ peak ” to which the periodical essay 
again rose in the period 1750-70. There are Johnson’s 
Rambler (1750-2), and Idler (1758-60); Goldsmith’s Bee 
(1759) and Citizen of the World (1762); the World (1753-7) 
edited by Edward Moore, to which Lord Chesterfield, among 
others, contributed; Hawkesworth’s Adventurer (1752—4), and 
others. Later still came Henry Mackenzie’s Mirror (1779-80) 
and his Lounger (1785-7). 

397. Jonathan Swift, 1667-1745.—Although Swift’s greatest f 
and best known work is fiction and deserves a place in the I 
history of the English novel, we do not treat him with the 
novelists because, even though that work is fiction, it is far 
more prominently satire—we do not think of Swift as a 
novelist, but as our greatest prose satirist. Moreover, the 
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greater part of Swift’s writings are occasional, for he was a 
busy journalist and political pamphleteer. 

Swift was born of English parents in Dublin, after the*^'^^ 
death of his father, which event had left his mother in poverty, 

By the help of his uncles he was educated at Kilkenny and ^ 

Dublin University, where he took no honours, receiving his 

degree by “ special grace {i.e. by act of condescension on the 

part of the University). In 1686 Swift came to England, and 

was received as a sort of literary companion and secretary 

into the house of Sir William Temple, where he met Hester 

Johnson (Stella), then a child under Temple’s guardianship. 

It was here that Swift seems first to have been attacked by 
those periodical attacks of deafness and giddiness “ which 
pursued him through life, and at last sent him to the grave, 
deprived of reason.” Here, too, King William, when on a 
visit to Temple, is said to have offered to give him com¬ 
mission in the army. 

Swift left Temple to take orders, but returned again to him, 
and stayed in his household till Temple’s death (1699), and 
subsequently edited his Remains. In 1700 he received a small 
Irish living (Laracor), where he went to reside, and was soon ^ 
followed by Hester Johnson and her friend Miss Dingley. 

After many occasional visits to London, be was intrusted by 
the Irish Bishops with a commission to the Court of Queen 
Anne, and it was then (1710) he commenced the Journal to 
Stella, which ends in 1713 witli his return to Ireland as Dean of 


St. Patrick’s. We shall see that his first political writings 'vere 
on the Whig side. We may note here that his connection 
with the other party dates from his mission to England. 

One of Swift’s earliest writings is connected wdth his patron, 
Sir William Temple. Temple had written an essay on Ancient 
and Modern Learning, and he had accepted as genuine the 
spurious Letters of Phalaris, which Bentley proved to be 
forgeries, and over which a literary dispute then reigned. So 
Swift produced a “skit” entitled The Battle of the Books, 
written about 1697 (and published 1704), in which he espoused 
the cause of Temple and the Ancients against Bentley and the 
Moderns. It is an unfinished mock-epic episode describing a 
fight between the ancient and modern books in St. James’s 
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library, and can be interestingly compared with Pope’s mock 
account of the game at cards in The Rape of the Lock as a 
battle. We quote the following extract:— 

“ The army of the Ancients was much fewer in number; Homer led 
the horse, and Pindar the light horse; Euclid was chief engineer; Plato 
and Aristotle commanded the bowmen; Herodotus and Livy the foot; 
Hippocrates the dragoons; the allies, led by Vossius and Temple, 
brought up the rear. 

“ All things violently tending to a decisive battle, Fame, who much 
frequented, and had a large apartment formerly assigned her in the 
regal library, fled up straight to Jupiter, to whom she delivered a faithful 
account of all that passed between the two parties below; for among 
the gods she always tells truth. Jove, in great concern, convokes a 
Council in the Milky Way. The Senate assembled, he declares the 
occasion of convening them; a bloody battle just impendent between 
t%vo mighty armies of ancient and modern creatures, called books, wherein 
the celestial interest was but too deeply concerned. . . - 

“ Then Aristotle, observing Bacon advance with a furious mien, drew 
his bow to the head, and let fly his arrow, which missed the valiant 
Modern, and went whizzing over his head; but Descartes it hit. . . 


About the same time, or a little earlier, Swift also wrote 
The Tale of a Tub, This, too, appeared in 1704, but Swift 
did not acknowledge the authorship till 1710. It is a satire 
dealing with the doings of three sons, Peter (Roman Catholic¬ 
ism), Martin (Church of England), and Jack (Dissent), and 
the way in which they carry out their father’s will. Swift’s 
intention was doubtless to champion the Church of England; 
but the ironical way in which he handles religious matters 
was irreverent, and the book is said to have retarded, and in 
some ways altogether stopped, his preferment. Yet Swift 
denied any irreverence; and in an Apology he says: “he 
will forfeit his Life, if any one Opinion can be fairly deduced 
from that book which is contrary to Religion or Morality.” 
He, in fact, thought very highly of it, once remarking: “ Good 
God ! what a genius I had when I wrote that book.” 

Certainly the satire is brilliant and cutting, and there is 
no reason to doubt Swift’s sincerity of faith and purpose, but 
it is quite understandable that the book was generally disliked, 
for irony and religion are not happily partnered, and moreover 
it cannot be denied that in this book, as elsewhere. Swift at 
times writes coarsely and offensively. While the main theme 
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of tlie satirical allegory is meant to expose to ridicule the 
factors which had led to divergences from Christianity and 
differences among Christians, there are considerable digres¬ 
sions in which the inanities and pedantry of theologians are 
dealt with. 

The first of Swift’s writings to be published was a political 
tract, written in the Whig interest, in the year 1701, entitled 
A Discourse of the Contests and Dissensions between the Nobles 
and Commons in Athens and Rome. Swift’s next writings 
belong to the year 1708, when he wrote The Sentiments of a 
Church of England Mayi in respect of Religion and Government 
(one of his few productions which are neither ironical nor bitterly 
partisan), and An Argument against the Abolition of Christi¬ 
anity ^ in which he treats with the utmost mock-seriousness of 
the inconveniences that would arise from such a course. This 
was followed next year by A Project for the Advancement of 
Religion^ purporting to be by a “ person of quality,” in 
which Swift’s scorn of the world (as he shows it us even more 
plainly later on in Gulliver) is more conspicuous than his 
desire to amend it. 

Satire of lighter kind distinguishes The Predictions for the 
Year 1708, where Swift, under the name of “ Isaac Bickerstaff 
gravely prophesies the events of the year to come. His 
mockery is directed against the Astrologic Almanac makers in 
general, and one Partridge in particular, who was destined 
(according to Bickerstaff) to die on March 29th, 1708. Accord¬ 
ingly, after that day, Swift promptly published An Account 
of the Death of the unfortunate Partridge, who protested in vain 
that he was alive, only to have it gravely demonstrated to 
him in A Vindication of Isaac Bickerstaff (1709), that there was 
certainly every reason for his non-existence. 

From his mission to London (1710-13) dates Swift’s 
friendship with Harley and Bolingbroke, and his appearance 
as the literary champion of the Tories. To the same period 
belongs his Journal to Stella, which is a series of letters 
to Hester Johnson (never meant to be published, of course), 
in wdiich the writer describes the events of his daily life, little 
and big; the statesmen and men of letters of the day; his 
mode of existence, his expectations and doings. It shows 
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US t/li6 liumfiD sids of Swift—tli6 Swift who could prattlo in 
baby language, and indulge in good-natured fun, and be 
amusing without being mordantly sarcastic. 

During these years he was writing a large number of political 
pamphlets. Two of these, The Conduct of the Allies (1711), 
with its sequel, Reflections on the Barrier Treaty (1712), and 
The Public Spirit of the Whigs (1714), in answer to Steele's 
pamphlet The Crisis, created a sensation on their appearance. 
“ The purpose " (of the Conduct) “ was,” says Johnson, “ to 
persuade the nation to peace; and never had any writer more 
success. The people, who had been amused with bonfires 
and triumphal processions, and looked with idolatry on the 
General and his friends—who, as they thought, had made 
England the arbitress of nations—were confounded between 
shame and rage when they found that ‘ mines had been 
exhausted and millions destroyed ’ to secure the Dutch or 
aggrandise the Emperor, without any advantage to ourselves; 
that we had been bribing our neighbours to fight their own 
quarrel; and that among our enemies we might number our 
allies.” 

The success of this pamphlet was tremendous; and “ Swift 
now attained the zenith of his political importance,” which 
was not weakened by the fact that his rejily to Steele’s 
Crisis (for which latter Steele was expelled the House of 
Commons by the Tory majority) so irritated the Scotch Lords 
that, says Johnson, they “ demanded an audience of the 
Queen, and solicited reparation. A proclamation was issued, 
in which three hundred pounds were offered for the discovery 
of the author. From this storm he was ‘ secured by a sleight,’ 
of what kind, or by whose prudence is not known,”; doubtless 
it was owing to the protection of his powerful friends in the 
Ministry, for though the pamphlet was anonymous (like most 
of Swift’s writings), the author was well known. In the year 
of this storm,” however. Queen Anne died, the Tories were 
utterly routed, and Swift retired to his deanery (of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin), which had been conferred on him in 1713. 

We may here observe that, though his better-lcnown works 
{The Drapier Letters and Gulliver) belong to a later date, all 
the characteristics of his genius—his lucid, clear style, his 
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occasional outbursts of eloquence, his savage contempt of 
shams (and almost of all mankind as the embodiment of them), 
his grave irony, his bitter satire, his originality, and his 
power of stating his arguments and combating those of his 
adversaries—are as clearly sho^\Ti in his writings before 1714 
(e.g. The Battle of the Books, The Tale of a Tub —in some 
respects the best written of all his works— The Arguments 
against the Abolition of Christianity, The Conduct of the Allies, 
etc.) as in those after it; while his horrible manner of dealing 
with horrible subjects, and his diseased l ikin g for treating of 
obscene things, had as yet found little vent—at least, in print— 
save occasionally in The Tale of a Tub. 

In Ireland Swift spent most of his remaining years after 
1714, visiting England occasionally and keeping up his 
friendship with Pope, Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, etc. He was 
married privately in 1716 to Hester Johnson, the '‘Stella” 


to whom his journal was written. The ill-fated Esther 
Vanhomrigh (the “ Vanessa ” of his poem Cadenus and 
Vanessa) died after following him to Ireland in 1723—of a 
broken heart, it is said. He himself gradually lost his reason 
towards the close of his life. Besides some verses (see p. 355), 
his chief works after his return to Ireland are the Drapier's 
Letters and Gulliver^s Travels (1726-7). 

Tlie former of these were written in 1724, under the name of 


“ M.B., Drapier,” to rouse the indignation of Ireland on the 
grant of a patent for coining halfpence made to an English¬ 
man named Wood. These halfpence were not in reality the 
debased coins Swift declared them to be, but Swift was able to 


provoke such indignation as to cause the patent to be with¬ 
drawn. The Drapier^s Letters raised him to the height of the 
popular esteem and affection. He was honoured by the 
populace as the champion, patron, and instructor of Ireland; 
and gained such power as, considered both in its extent and 
duration, scarcely any man has ever enjoyed without greater 
wealth or higher station. 

Gullivefs Travels, the most famous of Swift’s writings, is, 

like Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, a record of imaginary lands; 

but, unlike that book, deals with miraculous peoples, and is a 
satire. 
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The plan of Gulliver is as follows: Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, 
a ship’s surgeon, “ set sail from Bristol, May 4th, 1699,” for 
the East Indies; the ship was wrecked “ in the latitude of 
30 degrees 2 minutes south,” but Gulliver was cast up by the 
sea on an unknown shore. This was the kingdom of Lilliput, 
whose little inhabitants take Gulliver captive. Swift describes 
the life of these tiny people—their quarrels with their neigh¬ 
bours of Blefuscu, the court life, their factions, and so forth. 
The manner of his satire may be gathered from the following 
ironical description of the causes for the “ obstinate war ” 
between “ the great empires ” Blefuscu (France) and Lilliput 
(England): 

“ It began upon the following fashion. It is allowed on all hands 
that the primitive way of breaking eggs before we eat them was upon 
the larger end; but his present majesty's grandfather, while he was a 
boy, going to eat an egg, and breaking it according to the ancient 
practice, happened to cut one of his fingers; whereupon the emperor, 
his father, published an edict, commanding all his subjects, upon great 
penalties, to break the smaller end of their eggs. The people so highly 
resented this law that our histories tell us there have been six rebellions 
raised on that account; wherein one emperor lost his life and another 
his crown. These civil commotions were constantly fomented by the 
monarchs of Blefuscu; and when they were quelled, the exiles always 
fled for refuge to that empire. It is computed that eleven thousand 
poreons have at several times suffered death rather than submit to 
break their eggs at the smaller end. Many hundred large volumes 
have been published upon this controversy; but the books of the 
Bigendians have been long forbidden, and the whole party rendered 
incapable by law of holding employments. During the course of these 
troubles the emperors of Blefuscu did frequently expostulate by their 
ambassadors, accusing us of making a schism in religion by offending 
against a fundamental doctrine of our great prophet Lustrog, in the 
fifty-fourth chapter of the Blundecral (which is their Alcoran). This, 
however, is thought to be a mere strain upon the text; for the words 
are these: That all tnie believers shall break their eggs at the con¬ 
venient end; and which is the convenient end seems, in my humble 
opinion, to be left to every man’s conscience, or at least in the power 
of the chief magistrate to determine.” 

The second section of the book is written in the same vein, 
but now Lemuel, having escaped from Lilliput, is stranded in 
Brobdingnag, a country whose inhabitants were as much 
above him as the Lilliputians were below him. Gulliver, 
when questioned about his native land, describes it in the 
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most glowing terms, but in cross-examination is compelled, 
much against his will, to expose to the giant king the defects 
Swift saw in the civilised governments of his time. “ It doth 
not appear, from all you have said,” remarks his majesty, 


“ how any one virtue is required towards the procurement of any one 
station among you; much less that men were ennobled on account of 
their virtue; that priests were advanced for their piety or learning; 
soldiers for their conduct or valour; judges for their integrity; senators 
for the love of their country; or councillors for their wisdom. As for 
yourself,*’ continued the king, “ wdio have spent the greatest part of 
your life in travelling, I am well disposed to hope you may hitherto 
have escaped many vices of your country. But by what I have gathered 
from your own relation, and the answers I have with much pains wringed 
and extorted from you, I cannot but conclude the bulk of your natives 
to be the most pernicious race of little odious vermin that nature ever 
suffered to crawl upon the surface of the earth.'* 


These words seem to contain Swift’s candid opinion of his 
fellow-men, but it does not find its fullest (and foulest) expres¬ 
sion till the last part of the work: in Lilliput and in Brob- 
dingnag, liis text is rather Puck’s “ Lord, what fooh these 
mortals be ! ” 

So it is also in Laputa, with its flying island, which he 
next visits: here the satire is against scientists—the food at 
Court is cut into geometrical forms, the chief people are so 
immersed in thought that they have to be roused by “ flap¬ 
pers,” one investigator was trying to extract sunbeams from 
cucumbers—but here, we meet the loathsome Struldbriigs, 
who are condemned to an endless life without a correspondingly 
endless use of their faculties. Then comes the fourth, and 
concluding part, in which men appear as horrible and obscene 
creatures. This is in the land of the Houyhnimms. These 
beings (their name is to be pronounced “ whinims ”) are a noble 
equine race who do well to regard with loathing and treat 
with ignominy the degraded Yahoos, under which name Swift 
presents to us his horrible ideas of mankind. 

It is said that the madness which fell upon Swift's last 
years was already at work upon hi.s mind when he wrote this 
blackest part of his work, an<l it is pointed out that it may 
have been written during Stella’s last illuess, about which 
time his biographer says the giddiness from wdiich he had 
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suffered became chronic. But however this may be, it is 
impossible to avoid seeing that Swift had a genuine hatred 
and scorn of the human race, which—with the exception of 
a very few personal friends—he seems to have regarded as a 
collection of interesting but noisome objects; nor can we forget 
that he evidently had a liking—a diseased liking it may well 
be—for the disgusting, which made him well inclined to deal 
with the objects of his scorn in a revolting way. 

His unrivalled power of irony, his lucid method of descrip¬ 
tion, and his passionate loathing of his kind, combined to 
produce a work which, as a satire on man, has never been 
approached in our literature. He says himself that he 

“ Had too much satire in his vein. 

And seemed determined not to starve it. 

Because no age could more deserve it. 

Yet malice never was his aim; 

He lashed the vice, but spared the namc. '^ 

It is true that he did not, like his friend Pope, single out 
particular foes for attack: his enemy is the whole race; the 
vice of being human was the one which he lashed. He 
liimself in a letter of 1725 describes how he sits “ like a toad in 
a corner of his great house, with a perfect hatred of all public 
actions and persons,” and in another letter he avowed, of 
Gulliver’s Travels: “ The chief end I propose is to vex the 
world rather than divert it.” 

One work of Swift’s, which is untainted by his faults and is 
often not accorded the recognition it deserves, is his Polite 
Conversation. This consists of three conversations among 
some people of polite society on one day, and is in a tone of 
light, witty comedy. There is no plot, and though the form 
is dramatic without any narrative links, we have here something 
very close to the novel, and indeed, excelling anything the 
novel was for a long time to produce in the way of conversa¬ 
tion. The style is light, and familiar, but clear and strong; 
and it is colloquial in the best sense; the number of common 
sayings which it enshrines is ver}'^ large, and it thus impresses 
us as being remarkably modern. 

^ In some verses which he wrote “ On the Death of Dr. Swift see 
p. 355. 
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Swift’s style is summarised by Dr. Johnson thus: “His 
style is well suited to his thoughts, which are never subtilised 
by nice disquisitions, decorated by sparkling conceits, elevated 
by ambitious sentences, or variegated by far-sought learning. 
He pays no court to the passions; he excites neither surprise 
nor admiration; he always understands himself: and his 
reader always understands him: the peruser of Swift wants 
little previous knowledge: it will be sufficient that he is 
acquainted with common words and common things.” 

Throughout the eighteenth century Swift’s style was con¬ 
stantly praised for its easy strength and clearness, and Lord 
Chesterfield recommended it as one of the models for his son; 
but later critics, who appreciated a grander style, considered 
the praise exaggerated. Jeffrey put it below the best prose 
for its want of “ elegance ” and “ glow and loftiness,” but 
he praised it for its variety compared with other writers of a 
plain and direct style. Swift, he said, “ without ever trespas¬ 
sing into figured or poetical expressions, or ever employing a 
word that can be called fine or pedantic, has a prodigious 
variety of good set phrases always at his command, and 
displays a sort of homely richness, like the plenty of an old 
English dinner, or the wardrobe of a wealthy burgess.” 

398. Henry St. John (Viscount Bolingbroke), 1678-1751.— 

St. John, as we have seen, was a friend of Pope’s, being the 
source of the philosophy of the Essay on Man, and also a friend 
of Swift’s in the days when Swift worked for the Tories. 
Swift wrote of him to Stella: “ I think Mr. St. John the greatest 
young man 1 ever knew; wit, capacity, beauty, quickness of 
apprehension, good learning, and an excellent taste; the best 
orator in the House of Commons; admirable conversation, 
good nature, and good manners; generous and a despiser of 
money. His only fault is talking to his friends in way of 
complaint of too great a load of business, which looks a little 
like affectation; and he endeavours too much to mix the fine 
gentleman and man of pleasure with the man of business. 
What truth and sincerity he ina}' have 1 know not.” 

His literary career began when his career as a statesman 
was over, and his best work is The Idea of a Patriot King^ 
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written in 1738. In this exposition of a limited monarchy he 
strikes a modern note, and it is said that he points towards 
Disraeli’s conception of a new Toryism more adapted to a 
coimtry becoming more and more democratic. Bolingbroke’s 
book, in fact, had considerable influence, and Disraeli acknow¬ 
ledged his debt to it. But it gives the impression that its 
writer was not absolutely sincere; this is due perhaps partly 
to our knowledge of Bolingbroke’s chequered political career, 
but largely to the fine writing, for the style is not Swift’s plain 
and direct style, but a rhetorical one. Yet it is clear, and 
often noble. 


399. George Berkeley, 1685-1753.—Berkeley, Bishop of 

Cloyne, belongs chiefly to the history of philosophy, but 
deserves mention for his clearness, remarkable in so abstruse 
a philosopher, and for his success in writing on philosophical 
subjects without recourse to technicalities. “ I abstain,” he 
says, “ from all flourish and power of words and figures, 
using a great plainness and simplicity of style.” He had a 
vein of humour. His chief philosophical theory was that 
matter has no real existence—that things only exist in so far 
as they are perceived by a mind; everything, in fact, even if 
not perceived by man, being perceived by God. 

The unappreciative attitude to this philosophy is perhaps 
best illustrated by Dr. Johnson’s kicking a stone in contempt 
of the idea that it did not exist. Byron, calling it a system 
“ too subtle for the airiest human head,” remarked: 

? “When Bishop Berkeley said ‘there was no matter,* 

And proved it—'twas no matter what he said.” 

Much of his argument, however, is accepted by all scientists 
to-day. 


400. David Hume, 1711-1776.—Hume, also, is most 
notable as a philosopher, but he demands more notice in a 
history of English literature, because he was also an essayist 
and a historian. 

Son of a small Scotch landed proprietor, he had little school 
or college education, altliougli he was for a .short time at 
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Edinburgh University. He gave up law and commerce after 
a brief experience of them, and in 1736 went to France with 
the determination of studying “ in a country retreat.*^ There 
he wrote A Treatise of Human Nature^ published in England in 
1739 and 1740, and in England he brought out EssaySy Moral 
and Political (1741-2). After unsuccessfully seeking a 
professorship of ethics at Edinburgh in 1744, he was in succes¬ 
sion tutor to a young Scotch nobleman and judge-advocate to 
General St. Clair in his expedition against Port L’Orient and 
his mission to Turin. In 1748 appeared his Enquiry Concern¬ 
ing Human Understanding^ and in 1752 his Political Discourses. 
In 1752 he was appointed librarian to theFaculty of Advocates 
at Edinburgh, and to the use of this fine collection of books 
was probably due his undertaking The History of Great 
Britainy published between 1754 and 1762. Meanwhile in 
1757 appeared his Natural History of Religion, In 1763 he 
was again in France, where he made the acquaintance of 
Rousseau and other prominent writers; in 1767-8 he was 
Under-Secretary of State; his last years were spent in 
Edinburgh in prosperity and high honour. His last literary 
work, My Own LAfcy was written shortly before his death. 

As Berkeley denied the existence of matter, so Hume, going 
a step further, denied the real existence of the human mind 
as an entity, claiming that it consisted merely of an unceasing, 
and therefore constantly changing flow of impressions, and 
that no man had such a continuous identity as Berkeley 
postulated. This is the basis of all his sceptical philosoj>hy, 
and arises from his study of the Human Understancliiig. 
From this it follow's that all knowledge resolves itself into 
proliability.** The weakness of the theory is that, accepting 
it, it follows that the theory itself, being based on a series of 
impressions, which, according to Hume, are quite separate, can 
make no claim to be built up on a sound, logical basis, and 
Hume, clearly seeing this himself, left this rid<lle unanswered. 
He could come to no conclusion as to the existence of God, 
but considered that religion and the human mind’s attitude 
towards it called for investigation along both historical and 
psychological lines. In his famous Essay on Miracles he 
concludes that no evidence can ever be strong enough to prove 
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the occurrence of a miracle. For all this he was in his own 
day vehemently attacked as an atheist. 

Hume’s “ philosophical writings,” says Professor Minto, 
whatever may be their scientific value, have the merit of 
being clear and consistent. He was very painstaking with his 
composition. His manuscripts bear evidence of the most 
careful revision and fastidious choice of words and phrases. 
He offends chiefly by using terms peculiar to Scotch law. The 
great beauty of his style is its perspicuity. His choice of 
words is often very apt, and the combinations felicitous. 
The heavy character of his subjects is enlivened by a constant 
dry sparkle of antithesis, and occasional touches of quiet 
sarcasm and humour. He is highly eulogised by Dr. Nathan 
Drake: ‘ The essays of Hume sometimes present the reader 
with the grace and sweetness of Addison, accompanied with 
a higher finishing and more accurate tact in the arrangement 
and structure of periods; so that no language is more clear 
and lively, more neat and chaste, more durable and delicately 
pleasing to the ear, than what may be produced from the best 
portions of those elaborate but very sceptical disquisitions.’ ” 
Hume’s History occupies an important place in literature. 
The last important history had been Clarendon’s, and that 
had dealt with contemporary events. The only notable 
historical work before Hume’s had been Bacon’s Henry VII,, 
and that had been on a small scale. So Hume’s History 
stands out as the first one on a large scale worthy to hold a 
high place as a literary work, and we may remark that there 
has not been a large number of such works since. 

“ It is sometimes compared,” says Professor Minto, “ with 
The History of England by Macaulay, who began where Hume 
left off, and who is said to have been ambitious of proving a 
worthy continuator of the elder historian. The style, though 
more abstract and much less spirited than Macaulay’s, and 
though the writer aimed at being ‘ concise after the manner 
of the ancients,’ was brilliant and sparkling as compared with 
the ordinary historical performances of that or of prior date. 
There \vas also in the work a great feature of novelty. Hume 
was the first to mix with the history of public transactions 
accounts of the condition of the people, and of the state of 
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arts and sciences. Although these supplementary chapters 
of his are very imperfect, and though he had neither materials 
for the task nor a just conception of the difficulty of it, still, 
the little that he gave was a pleasing innovation. Like 
Macaulay, he is accused of partiality in his explanation of 
events, but in the opposite direction ’ ’—that is, on the Tory side. 

The merits that have already been claimed for Hume’s 
style are most strikingly displayed in the History, which, 
indeed, is probably his best work from a purely literary point 
of view. We quote a few lines from his description of the last 
days of Charles I.;—■ 

“ It is confessed that the king’s behaviour during this last scene of 
his life docs honour to his memoi’y, and that, in all appearances before 
his judges, ho never forgot his part, either as a prince or as a man. 
Firm and intrepid, he maintained in each reply the utmost perspicuity 
and justness both of thought and expression; mild and equable, he rose 
into no passion at that unusual authority which was assumed over him. 
His soul, without effort or affectation, seemed only to remain in the 
situation familiar to it, and to look down with contempt on all the 
efforts of human malice and iniquity. The soldiers, instigated by their 
superiors, were brought, though with difficulty, to cry aloud for justice. 
‘ Poor souls ! ’ said the king to one of his attendants; * for a little 
money they would do as much against their commanders.* Some of 
them were permitted to go the utmost length of brutal insolence, and 
to spit in his face as he was conducted along the passage to the court. 
To excite a sentiment of piety was the only effect which this inhuman 
insult was able to produce upon him.” 

401. Other Prose.—The last writers whom we shall consider 
in this chapter are Lord Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, and 
other letter writers. There are some others who would call 
for fuller mention in a bigger work, but we can only name 
them here: Bernard de jMandcville (1670-1733) with his part 
verse but most prose Fable of the Bees (1729); William Law 
(1686-1761), author of A Serious Call to a Devout a)id Holy 
Life (1728); Bishop Butler (1692-1752), author of the Analogy 
of Religion (1736); and William Robertson (1721-1793), author 
of several histories. 

402. Philip Stanhope, Earl of Chesterfield, 1694-1773.—Lord 
Chesterfield was a diplomat and politician, and one of the 
most successful Lord-Lieutenants of Ireland, but he is best 
remembered for his letters to his son, published in 1774, and 
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written between 1739 and 1765. They are a store-house of 
worldly wisdom and commonsense set out in a letter style of 
great charm. The prose is always easy, but neat and polished; 
never slipshod, but never stiff; it is the expression we should 
ideally have expected from a great gentleman of the eighteenth 
century. He touches upon every theme—reading, behaviour 
in society, dress, history, politics, literary style, friendship, 
and so on; all the time he enlivens and points his advice with 
apt quotation and anecdote. He has been accused of teaching 
his son the qualifications necessary in order to shine in the 
world, rather than good morals, but, although there is some 
justice in the accusation, it should not be pressed far. Much 
of his advice is perfectly sound, as: A'p^rofondissez\ go to 
the bottom of things ”; and the good in the letters more than 
compensates for the cynicism and worldliness. Dickens’s 
gross caricature of Chesterfield as Sir John Chester in Barnaby 
Rudge should never be taken as anything like a true picture 
of the man. 

403. Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, 1717-1797.—Horace 
Walpole is remembered partly for his novel (see p. 467), but 
he lives much more surely by his letters, which, with Chester¬ 
field’s, give a very good idea of cultured society of the time. 
Walpole’s were written to many people and cover the greater 
part of his life. Thus they have far more variety than 
Chesterfield’s. Walpole was a bom gossip, and his constant 
stream of letters, even those of his old age, is always fresh, 
living, witty, interesting, giving us the very spirit not only 
of the writer himself, but of his correspondents and of his time. 
A coronation, an actor’s jokes, a political sensation, his private 
printing-press, the weather, books, plays, everything, send 

his pen easily skimming over the paper. 

We quote from a letter on that undying theme, the English 

summer:— 

“ I perceive the deluge fell upon you before it reached us. It began 
here but on Monday last, and then rained near eight-and-forty hours 
without intermission. My poor hay has not a dry thread to its back. 

I have had a fire these three days. In short, every summer one lives 
in a state of mutiny and murmur, and I have found thereason. It is 
because we wdll alTcct to have a summer, and w^e have no title to any 
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such thing. Our poets le<arnt their trade of the Romans, and so adopted 
the terms of their masters. They talk of shady groves, purling streams, 
and cooling breezes, and we get sore throats and agues with attempting 
to realise these visions. Master Damon writes a song, and invites Miss 
Chloe to enjoy the cool of the evening, and the deuce a bit have we of 
any such thing as a cool evening. Zephyr is a north-east wind, that 
makes Damon button up to the chin, and pinches Chloe^s nose till it is 
red and blue; and then they cry, * This is a bad summer *—as if wo over 
had any other I The best sun we have is made of Newcastle coal, and 
I am determined never to reckon upon any other.'* 

404, Other Letter-Writers.—Other notable letter-writers of 
the eighteenth century were Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
(1689-1762), and the poets Gray and Cowper. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu was from 1716 to 1718 in 
Turkey, her husband being Ambassador at Constantinople, and 
it is by her letters written home from the East, but not pub¬ 
lished until after her death, that she is chiefly remembered. 
These are not her only good letters, and she has further claims 
to remembrance for her introduction of the practice of 
inoculation against smallpox into England, and for her 
quarrel with Pope which led to her appearance as Sappho in 
his Epistle Of the Characters of Women, Her letters from the 
East show her as an observant woman, with a keen eye for 
detail—dress, food, habits, buildings, all are described. Her 
later letters arc excellent for their revelation, both conscious 
and unconscious, of an intellectual, philosophic, commonsense, 
unimpassioned woman. 

The letters of Gray cover the years from 1736 to liis death. 
At every period they are interesting and delightful to read, 
unaffected, humorous, the reflection of a modest man, who 
bears his learning lightly and can talk about books and writers 
casually, but with true critical insight. A fine tribute to 
them is that of Carlyle: “ Were it not for Gray’s letters which 
are full of warm, exuberant life, we miglit almost doubt 
whether Gray was a man of genius; nay, a living man at all.” 
Even from liis poetry alone, one should not form such a 
judgment as Carlyle’s, but certainly the letters let us into the 
full secret of the poet’s sensitive, often melancholy, largely 
isolated nature. Perhaps his most interesting letters, how¬ 
ever, are those he wrote when on his early tour through 
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France, Switzerland, and Italy, and the journal of his tour in 
the English Lakes in 1769. In these appears his appreciation 
of wild and picturesque scenery, a taste quite unusual in 
1739, and only to be found here and there by 1769. 

As an example of Gray’s descriptive vein we quote from his 
well-known praise of the Grande Chartreuse in a letter of 1739: 

“ I own I have not, as yet, anywhere met Avith those grand and 
simple works of Art, that are to amaze one, and whose sight one is to be 
the better for: but those of Nature have astonished mo beyond expres¬ 
sion. In our little journey up to the Grande Chartreuse, I do not 
remember to have gone ten paces without an exclamation that there was 
no restraining: Not a precipice, not a torrent, not a cliCf, but is pregnant 
with religion and poetry. There are certain scenes that would awe an 
atheist into belief, AA'ithout the help of other argument. One need not 
have a very fantastic imagination to see spirits there at noonday: you 
have Death perpetually before your eyes, only so far removed, as to 
compose the mind without frighting it.” 

As Gray’s letters are, in their kind, as fine a contribution 
to our literature as his poetry, so it is with Cowper’s. They 
are clearly the letters of the author of The Task\ they show 
him as a humorous, vivacious, gentle, affectionate friend, a 
man interested in the everyday things of life and able to make 
his reader interested in his account of them; no detail about 
his garden, or the weather, or his neighbours is too insignificant 
for him to record. Along with this pleasant gossip are 
remarks on religion and politics; yet there is rarely any great 
depth in his reflections, nor is there much indication of his 
melancholy—he keeps to the lighter side of life in his letters, 
and leaves the more serious for his poetry. 

His gayest letters are generally those to his cousin Lady 
Hesketh, and that in which he describes to her the canvassing 
visit which a Parliamentary candidate paid to his house, 
kissing all the women—indeed he “ seemed upon the whole a 
most loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman ”—is often 
quoted. Another delightful letter is that in which he describes 
how his pet hare was lost one day; the account of its chase and 
recapture concludes: 

“This frolic cost us four shillings, but you may believe we did not 
grudge a farthing of it. The poor creature received only a little hurt 
in one of her claws, and in one of her ears, and is now almost as well 
as ever.” 



CHAPTER XXIV, 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FICTION. 

406. Earlier Fiction in English.—Except for the work of 
the Elizabethans English fiction before Defoe deserves little 
notice. The Elizabethans, as we have seen, produced 
pastoral and courtly romances, picaresque tales, and stories 
of middle class life, but their work was lacking in structure, 
in characterisation, and in an easy prose style. The seven¬ 
teenth century in actual prose narratives produced little more 
than the heroic romances which were the counterpart to the 
heroic dramas, and, like them, were confined to high life, 
and pitched to an impossible note of love and honour. The 
seventeenth century’s advance towards the novel lay in the 
work of the character writers and of Bunyan. But, by the 
end of the century, these must have done a good deal to 
advance the ideal of characterisation in prose narrative, and 
moreover such a good working prose had at last been evolved 
as was suited to be the medium of a narrative of everyday 

li^. 

406. The Tendency of Eighteenth-Century Fiction.—Our 
fiction really begins only with Defoe. He wrote wonderfully 
realistic stories, but he hardly begins the novel proper, for in 
the novel, as generally defined, the characterisation should be 
as important an element as the story-element, whereas in 
Defoe s tales the characters have far less interest for us than 
the story. Thus Defoe chiefly advanced towards the novel on 
its narrative side, and the eighteenth century until 1740, on 
the side of characterisation, had gone no further forward in 
the development of the novel than Addison’s and Steele’s 
portraits of Sir Roger de Coverley, which, admirable as they 
were, yet required links and a plot to make them into a novel. 
Then came Gulliver^s Travels^ but this, like Defoe’s tales, is 
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better called fiction than a novel, for again there is no strong 
love interest, and the characterisation is only elementary: 
story and satire are the chief qualities of Swift’s work. 

Thus not till Richardson wrote Pamela did the English 
novel really come into being. Now the theme of love assumes 
the place of prominence it has held in nearly all subsequent 
fiction, and, what is more important, the characterisation 
outweighs the story in interest. Richardson devotes himself 
mainly to the analysis of character—Dr. Johnson said that 
“ if you were to read Richardson for the story, your impatience 
would become so much fretted that you would hang yourself.” 
So Richardson began the psychological novel, which was 
carried further by George Eliot and Meredith in the second 
half of the nineteenth century, and which has been very con¬ 
siderably practised in our own day with the added subtleties 
of psycho-analysis. 

Richardson set the spark to the genius of Fielding, but 
Fielding by no means merely followed in the footsteps of 
Richardson. He did not advance the novel in the direction 
of analysis of character, but, drawing inspiration from 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote, he broadened the scope of the novel: 
he paid far more attention to character than Defoe had done, 
but was content with broadly conceived figures, whereas 
Richardson, confining himself to fewer characters, lavished his 
pages on the detailed analysis of their moods, emotions, and 
motives. And Fielding, as a counterpart to his less detailed 
portrayal of character, gave what Richardson, because of his 
detail, could hardly give, very considerable interest of 
narrative. 

Thus Fielding chose the middle way, in \vhich neither the 
story-element nor the character-element is predominant, but 
each contributes its equal share to the interest of the novel 
as a whole. This was to be the way of his great successors 
Dickens and Thackeray. Fielding, like Thackeray, has a 
strong satirical element in his novels. 

Then came Smollett, and he went farther away from 
Richardson’s detailed characterisation than Fielding had done. 
Smollett is nearer to Defoe, and reintroduces the picaresque 
story, but, although Peregrine Pickle and Roderick Random 
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arc packed witli incident and are more fiction than novel, 
yet they have characterisation enough to difierentiate them 
from Defoe’s tales, and they are further notable because 
they introduce into the English novel well-drawn seafaring 
characters. Smollett’s Hurnphrey Clinker belongs to the novel 
proper much more truly than do his earlier tales, because 
in it the story-element is far less prominent and we are 
proportionately more interested in the characters. Smollett 
made humour an important element of his novels. 

Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, in their respective 
manners, brought the novel to the highest point it reached in 
the eighteenth century. Until the next century no English 
writer went beyond them. Sterne, Dr. Johnson, and Gold¬ 
smith, each did good work, but none advanced the novel. 
Sterne was altogether too individual—his formless Tristram 
Shandy has subtle characterisation, but the story is inextricably 
confused; Dr, Johnson’s Rasselas has story and characterisa¬ 
tion, but both are quite subordinate to moralising and philo¬ 
sophy; Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield has story, excellent 
characterisation, and delightful humour, but its idyllic quality 
places it apart from the main stream of realistic novels. 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century, the novel 
tends to stray from the path of straightforward portrayal of 
everyday life; on the one side, it passes into the hands of the 
writers of “ horror romances ” with their mysterious castles, 
and weird enchantments, and on the other into the hands of 
those w'ho would use the novel as a vehicle for ideas, and, 
preluding Mr. II. G. Wells, set forth the rights of man in the 
guise of a tale—of the former Mrs. Radclifle is one of the chief 
practitioners, of the latter Robert Bage. 


407. Daniel Defoe, 16617-1731. —But it is now time to 
consider the various novelists of the century in some detail. 
First comes Daniel Defoe. Defoe’s father, a Presbyterian 
butcher, is said to have intended him for the Nonconformist 
ministry, but Defoe thought otherwise. He embarked early 
in trade .as a hosier and commission-agent, is said to have taken 
jiart in Monmouth’s rebellion and to have been present at the 
Ijattle of Sedgiunoor (1085), an<I after that is said to have gone. 
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partly for safety and partly for trade, to the Low Countries 
and to Spain. In 1695 he obtained a post as accountant 
to the Commissioners of the Glass Duty, given him as a 
reward for some suggestions for raising war-money embodied 
in his Essay o7i Projects. In the following years he wrote 
many pamphlets, but his first work to call for notice is The 
True-Born Englishman (1701), a satire in rough decasyllabic 
verse, written in mockery of the factious outcry against the 
Dutch in general and King William in particular. This 
satire was very successful and brought Defoe into notice. 

In 1702 appeared what is probably his best-known pam¬ 
phlet, The Sko7'test Way with Dissenters; it was really an 
attack on the High Church party, but its ironical advocacy 
of the utter extirpation of Nonconformists as the only way of 
securing “ settled, uninterrupted union and tranquillity in 
this nation ” was misunderstood, and the Nonconformists, 
taking Defoe’s words at their face value, demanded his 
prosecution. So Defoe was fined, imprisoned, and sentenced 
to the pillory, but, by the time that he stood in the pillory, 
the Nonconformists had realised that he was their friend, and 
Defoe became the hero of the day, so that the mob, instead of 
pelting him with mud and rotten eggs, hung the pillory about 
with garlands. 

While serving his sentence in Newgate, Defoe began his 
Review (1704), which he issued imtil February 1705 twice a 
week, and after then until 1713 three times a week. From 
this time onw.ards until after the accession of George I. Defoe 
kept to political journalism. He was an indefatigable writer, 
and issued pamphlet after pamphlet on most of the questions 
of the day. How far he is sincere, and how far only ironical 
in these writings it is hard to say; they were successful at the 
time, but are of little interest now except as specimens of his 
simi:)le, unornate, vigorous, realistic style, and of his power of 
grave sarcasm. His literary activity was enormous (the mere 
list of his pamphlets occupies pages), and after 1714, he was 
connected with half a dozen journals. We, however, shall 
confine our attention to his novels. 

“ Defoe was essentially a journalist,” says a biographer; 
and the main business of his life was to entertain his readers 
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with circumstantial accounts of the events of the day. It was 
the business of the journalist of those days to embellish where 
detail was lacking, and, if necessary, to invent. It was in this 
last branch that Defoe was pre-eminently fitted by nature and 
art to excel. He had a superb power “ of forging a story, 
and imposing it on the world for truth.” This art he practised 
with immense success in the columns of the journals to which 
he contributed. It is to Defoe that we are indebted for the 
Letter Introductory y the precursor of the modern “ leader,” 
for the invention of something like society ” journalism, and 
for some of the first specimens of the “ interviewer’s ” and 
special correspondent’s ” art. It is said that in these last 
two branches fiction is still not altogether unknown; but in 
Defoe’s day, when means of communication were scarce, bad, 
and costly, an inventive writer had far more scope. 

Hence it is that “ Defoe always wrote what a large number 
of people were in a mood to read,” as Professor Minto points 
out: ” All his writings, with so few exceptions that they may 
reasonably be supposed to fall within that category, were 
j)ieces de circonsta?ice. 'Whenever any distinguished person 
died or otherwise engaged public attention, no matter how 
distinguished, whether as a politician, a criminal, or a divine, 
Defoe lost no time in bringing out a biography. It was in 
such emergencies that he produced his Alemoirs of Charles 
Peter the Great . . . Captain Avery, the King of the 
Pirates, Dominique Cartouche, Rob Roy, Jonathan Wild, Jack 
Shepherd, Duncan Campbell. . . . We owe the Journal of 
the Plague in 1665 [\122] to a visitation which fell upon Franco 
in 1721, and caused much apprehension in England.” 

The germ which in his fertile mind grew into Robinsoti 
Crusoe [1719] fell from the real adventures of Alexander 
Selkirk, whose solitary residence of four years on the island 
of Juan Fernandez was a nine days’ wonder in the reign of 
Queen Anne, Defoe was too busy with his politics at that 
moment to turn it to account; it was recalled to liim later on, 
in the ye«ar 1719, when the exploits of famous pirates had given 
a vivid interest to the chances of adventures in far-away 
islands on tlie American and African coasts. The Life, 
Adventures, and Piracies of the famous Captain Singleton 
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[1720], who was set on shore in Madagascar, traversed the 
continent of Africa from east to west, past the sources of the 
Nile, and went roving again in the company of the famous 
Captain Avery, was produced to satisfy the same demand. 
Such biographies as those of Moll Flanders [1722] and Lady 
Roxana [1724] were of a kind . . . that interested all times, 
and all professions and degrees; but we have seen to what 
accident he owed their suggestion, and probably part of their 
materials.”^ 

It is precisely to the fact that Defoe’s stories were often 
meant to be passed off as true relations of actual events that 
they owe one of their most characteristic excellences. Defoe 
was forbidden by the nature of the case to be unreal. He 
might invent as much as he liked, but he was bound to make 
his narrative absolutely credible. Professed prose fiction up 
to his day had been bombastic, telling of impossible adventures 
and exaggerated passions in inflated and rhetorical language. 
All this was as much forbidden to Defoe for the success of his 
work as it seems to have been foreign to his nature. He is 
our first prose-writer of genius who made his characters live 
and take part in actions that impress us as real. 

To give the reader any idea of the contents of Defoe’s chief 
novels is not very easy; it is fortunately, however, the less 
necessary, because one which is acknowledged to be among the 
best —Robinson Crusoe —is universally known. Everybody 
has read the story of the shi]>wrecked man on his desert island, 
though the Farther Adventures, with The Serious Reflections 
are less familiar. Captain Singleton has already been touched 
on. From Colonel Jack we select our specimen of Defoe’s 

style:— 

“ I had here now a most happy and comfortable retreat, though it 
was a kind of on exile; here 1 enjoyed eveiytl^g I could think of 
that was agreeable and pleasant, except only a liberty of going home, 
which, for that reason perhaps, was the only thing I desired in the 
world; for the grief of one absent comfort is oftentimes capable of 
embittering all the other onjoj’mcnts in the world. _ _ 

^ He had tested the market for such wares in his Journals of 

The raw materials of several of his elaborate tales, such as jJoU 
Fla7iders and Colonel Jack, arc to be found in the columns of J /ist s and 
Ap7)leffee's ,— Professou 
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“ Here I enjoyed the moments which I had never before known how 
to employ; I mean, that hero I learned to look back upon a long ill- 
spent life, blessed with infinite advantage, which I had no heart given 
me till now to make use of, and hero I found just reflections were the 
utmost felicity of human life. 

“ Here I wrote these memoirs, having, to add to the pleasure of 
looking back with due retlectiona, the benefit of a violent fit of the 
gout, which, as it is allowed by most people, clears the head, restores 
the memory, and qualifies us to make the most, and jiist, and useful 
remarks upon our own actions. 

“ Perhaps, when I vTote these things down, I did not forsee that the 
U'riiings of our own stories would be so much (he fashion in England^ 
or so agreeable to others to ready as I find custom and the humour of the 
tiynes has caused it to be ; if any one that reads my story pleases to make 
the same just reflections, which I acknowledge I ought to have made, 
he will reap the benefit of my misfortunes, perhaps, more than I have 
done myself. It is evident by the long series of changes and turns 
which have appeared in the narrow compass of one private, mean person’s 
life, that the history of men's lives may be many ways made useful and 
instructive to those who read them, if moral and religious improvement 
and reflections are made by those that write them.” 


Of Defoe’s power as an artist a few words must be said. 
He excels in vivid narrative, in which, as we have pointed 
out, the reader is constantly and unconsciously impressed with 
the reality of the story, as much by the obvious truth of the 
details as by the ingenuous, unornate way in which the 
characters make their statements. Defoe’s language is simple, 
clear, and direct; he is never rhetorical or declamatory; he 
is always circumstantial and terse. Description as an 
ornament he does not indulge in; but of the kind of descrip¬ 
tion that is necessary for the purpose of making the reader 
understand his characters’ situations he is a master. He does 
not deal with complex or subtle emotions, or with involved 
and complicated occurrences; simplicity is the characteristic 
of his episodes, his personages, and his style. 

For h is satire and powers of humorous controversy we must 
look in his pamphlets. The grossness of which he is some¬ 
times accused is not worse that that of most other writers of 
the day. He often descTibe.s coarse incidents, and he uses 
appropriate language; but he does not seem to go out of his 
way to introiluce unnecessary dirtiness. In eacli t)f his novels 
the “ moral ” is sound; vice is made to bring its own punish- 

29 
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ment to the vicious. This is often exhibited in a rough, 
coarse kind of way; but refinement of feeling is the last 
thing to be found in Defoe's books, and that is perhaps why 
he is often characterised as “ prosaic.” Certainly he was a 
victorious adventurer in a new region of prose. 

408. Samuel Richardson, 1689-1761.— -As we have already 
pointed out, Defoe only perfected a kind of fiction which the 
Elizabethans had already introduced into our literature, for 
Defoe is the successor of Nash with his JcLck Wilton, or the 
Unfortunate Traveller. But Richardson virtually created 
something new, when, as a middle-aged London printer, he 
published Pamela in 1740. With this and his succeeding 
novels he won European fame, and particularly influenced 

French writers. 

Richardson was the son of a Derbyshire carpenter. From 
his boyhood he loved writing letters, and he tells us that in 
his early years, the village girls used to get him to write letters 
to their sweethearts for them; it is probably partly to this 
that he owes the intimate acquaintance with the female heart 
that his books display. It is evident that he was always a 
close observer of the relations between the sexes—practically 
the only subject his books deal with—and that he loved to 
analyse the emotions connected with tenderness and passion, 
and to moralise about them. 

To preach, indeed, he seems to have considered his main 
duty in literature, and thus arose Pamela: for having imder- 
taken to write a sort of “ Polite Letterwriter,” as it is called 
nowadays, a series of model epistles, as a guide to uneducated 
persons in their correspondence, devised with the double plan 
of teaching what they ought to say and how they ought to say 
it, he was struck by the fact that a story of real life and its 
temptations, told in a series of letters, might be both instructive 
and entertaining to young girls going out to service, and to 
other young people. His contempt, indeed, for the idea of 
writing a book merely to entertain is clearly expressed in a 
letter he writes to one of his numerous lady admirers, to whom 
he sends the last volumes of Clarissa: he trusts that they may 
be allowed a place among her favourite works of devotion, for 
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“ they appear in the humble guise of novel,” he says, “ only 
by way of accommodation to the manners and taste of an age 
overwhelmed with luxury.” 


409. “ Pamela.”—Richardson’s Pamela is a country girl, 
who withstands the temptations of her young and wealthy 
master, Mr. B., and has her reward—the sub-title of the book 
is Yirlue Rewarded —after many trials and tribulations, in 
marriage with her persecutor. The denouement which thus 
unites the immaculate heroine with the blackguardly gentle¬ 
man, and the satisfaction with which this “ reward ” is 
received by Pamela and her parents, has been often con¬ 
demned, and is a fair illustration of Richardson’s limitations. 
Moral though Richardson’s purpose in writing was, it must be 
admitted that this ending indicates that Richardson’s moral 
outlook was not of the highest—there is something com¬ 
mercial about the virtue which resists vice until the vicious 
persecutor is driven to offer marriage, and then capitulates 
and gladly accepts the man who has tried to seduce it. 

But, this flaw apart, Pamela^ makes an excellent first novel 
not only for Richardson, but for English literature. Written 
in the form of letters, it gives us that knowledge of women’s 
nature which is Richardson’s outstanding gift as a novelist. 


410. “ Clarissa.”— Clqrissa, the work which entitles Richard¬ 
son to a place among our classics—perhaps among the world’s 
classics—was finished in 1748. The “ plot ” is simplicity 
itself; the heroine, Clarissa Harlowc, persecuted by her family 
because she refuses to marry an odious suitor, is driven, or 
rather tricked, into accepting the protection of tier assiduous 
wooer, Lovelace: he, after many vain attempts to induce her 
to consent to his wishes, at last, after submitting her to many 
indignities, causes her to be “ first robbed of her senses and 
then of her honour.” Clarissa dies, after refusing to marry the 
now remorseful villain who has so Ijasely used iier, and Lovelace 
iiiraself is killed in a duel by his victim’s cou.-^in. 

The book is immensely big, the story is narrated in stuj)en- 
dously long letters between tiic chief characters, and I^.ichard- 
son has no title to rank as a stylist. Yet that it entitles him 
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to be ranked as a great genius there cannot be a doubt; the 
interest one takes in the characters begins with their introduc¬ 
tion, and grows upon one as one reads; we can quite under¬ 
stand the feelings that urged Richardson’s feminine friends to 
beg him to give it a happy ending: for we get so to know and 
love the sweet, sprightly, intensely feminine Clarissa that we 
feel for her sufferings as if they were actually going on. 
Richardson is not often ranked high as a humorist, but the 
delightful half-conscious malice Clarissa displays towards her 
sister Bella, the way in which she acts towards and speaks of 
Solmes, the detestable husband chosen for her, and the 
character of Miss Anna Howe, her confidante, show him to 
have had a keen sense of humour. 

Towards the conclusion of Clarissa Richardson has reached 
a conception of the sublime which certainly the reader of 
Pamela would not have suspected in him. His fair readers 
were angry with him, however, and he has to justify himself 
for making them weep so bitterly.^ To let Lovelace marry 
Clarissa, after his reform, would be an encouragement to the 
rake to pass the flower and prime of his youth in forming and 
pursuing the most insidious enterprises,” till at last he meets 
a Clarissa, with whom all his arts avail him nothing, and to 
whom he at last “ graciously extends his hand.” As for 
Clarissa^s position, we have but to look at the letter she left 
to be given to Lovelace after her death. Here are two 
paragraphs from it:— 

“ I repeat, therefore, that I do forgive you; and may the Almighty 
forgive you too ! Nor have I, at the writing of this, any other essential 
regrets than what are occasioned by the grief I have given to parents, 
who till I know you were the most indulgent of parents; by the scandal 
given to other branches of my family; by the disreputation brought 
upon my sex; and by the offence given to virtue in ray fall. 

“As to myself, you have only robbed me of what once were my 
favourite expectations in the transient life I shall have quitted when 
you receive this. You have only been the cause that I have been cut 
off in tlie bloom of youth, and of curtailing a life that might have been 
af»reeable to myself, or otherwise, as had suited the designs and ends of 
Providence. I have reason to bo thankful for being taken away from 
the evi! of supporting my part of a yoke with a man so unhappy; I 'vill 


^ Over Lovelace, rather than Clarissa, apparently. 
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only say that in all probability eveiy hour I had lived with him might 
have brought with it son^e new trouble. And I am (indeed through 
sharp afflictions and distresses) indebted to you secondarily, as I humbly 
presume to hope, for so many years of glory as might have proved years 
of danger, temptation, and anguish, had they been added to my mortal 
life.*’ 

The third and last of Richardon’s novels is Sir Charles 
Grandison (1753); in this book the hero, who gives his name 
to the novel, is a terribly faultless person, who is intended to 
represent the ideal of perfect manhood; the heroine—or rather 
one of the heroines—the insipid but estimable Harriet 
is rewarded with his hand. This is certainly the least success¬ 
ful of Richardson’s novels. 

411. Henry Fielding, 1707-1754.—Fielding was a quite 

different man from Richardson. Richardson was essentially 
what we find it convenient to call bourgeois, implying a certain 
stuffy, commonplace, conventional outlook, but Fielding had 
the outlook of the gentleman as opposed to the bourgeois. 
Further, whereas Richardson’s outlook deserves almost to be 
described as feminine, Fielding was decidedly masculine. 
Richardson’s outlook is that of the middle-class drawing room, 
Fielding’s that of the squire and magistrate who knows and 
loves the English countryside and the English highway, and 
who is most at home among men at a convivial gathering as in 
a club. Fielding was a man of a healthy, vigorous tempera¬ 
ment, with a keen love of enjoyment, a fine sense of humour, 
and a broad and deep sympathy with, and understanding of 
human nature. 

Fielding was of a good family, and he was educated at 
Eton, where he had as contemporaries Pitt and Fox, and at 
Leyden, where he studied law. At the age of twenty he 
settled in London, and eked out his allowance by writing 
comedies and farces—“ having no choice,” as he himself said, 
“ but to be a hackney writer or a hackney coachman.” After 
having several plays acted he gave up the stage, and in 1740 
became a barrister. He contributed to periotlicals, and in 
1742 he wrote his first immortal work, Joseph Andrews, a novel 
in.si)ired by his contempt for Richardson’s Pamela. His 
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Other chief works were the novels Tom Jones (1749) and 
Amelia (1751). 

In 1748 he had been appointed a stipendiary London magis¬ 
trate, and in the next year or so did considerable good work 
in the combating of such social evils as the excessive gin- 
drinldng then prevalent, and in putting down robbery. This 
side of Fielding as a reformer appears particularly in his 
writings in the description in Amelia of the wretched conditions 
of debtors in prison. In 1754 he had to go abroad for the 
sake of his health, and in the the same year he died at Lisbon. 
This health-tour lives in his delightful Journal of a Voyage to 
Lisbon, published posthumously. 

412. “Joseph Andrews,”— Joseph Ayidrews was begun as a 
skit upon Pamela. Fielding seems to have despised the 
morality of Richardson’s novel and to have been amused by \ 
its style. He starts in a vein of burlesque—Joseph is intro¬ 
duced as a sister of the pure Pamela, and as the sister had 
been tempted by her master, so the brother, who is a footman, 
is tempted by his mistress and similarly repels the temptation. 
But Fielding had not written many chapters before he became 
interested in the characters he had created, and, dropping 
the burlesque, he went on seriously to produce an excellently 
real picture of contemporary life. 

Byron called Fielding “ the prose Homer of human nature,” 
and this first novel straightway gives us a prose epic of the 
England of its day, for it is, though shorter than Tom Jones 
or Amelia, a crowded picture of all kinds of people—coachmen 
and travellers, country clergymen and their wives, squires, 
innkeepers, chambermaids, pedlars, with even a bookseller 
too. Moreover, it has a good tale well told. But its great \ 
merit is its vividly real characterisation, and its humour, in i 
which there is a good deal of satire. 

One character will live for ever in the gallery of famous 
portraits in the history of our English novel—that of Parson 
Adams, the companion and friend of Joseph. Adams is one 
of those simple Christians who are eminently lovable, but in 
some ways so odd and unworldly that we cannot help laughing 
at them, though never in contempt or ridicule. He is learned 
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in everything but the baseness of many of his fellowmen, and 
his ignorance of that side of human nature lands him in 
several ludicrous or unfortunate positions, but his kind warm 
heart is never cooled. This portrait is typical of Fielding as 
a novelist, for he likes to make us laugh, but to laugh so that 
we love goodness and honesty and kindness all the more. 

413. Tom Jones.”—The quality of humour so conspicuous 
in Joseph Andrews shines through all the pages of the greater 
successor Tom Jones; but it is the construction of the novel 
which has excited more particularly the admiration of the 
critics. The plot is briefly as follows: Squire Allworthy 
(whose name describes his character) brings up, as if they were 
his sons, the child of his sister Bridget, who had married a 
Captain Blifil, and the foundling Tom Jones. The education 
of the two boys, under Parson Thwackum and Philosopher 
Square, the life of the good Squire, his sour sister and his 
barbarian neighbour, Squire Western, are described by the 
hand of an artist who, as a delineator of men and manners, 
has never been surpassed. 

The two boys are of diametrically opposite characters— 
Blifil, hypocritical, ungenerous, and wary; Tom, warm¬ 
hearted, quick-tempered, and unsuspicious. Tom falls into 
many errors, but we are meant to see that they are such as a 
hot-blooded youth, in fine health and in the first enjoyment 
of life, might easily commit; his nature is not depraved, and 
although he sins, he is always ready to repent, and to atone as 
far as he can. Through Blifirs well-laid plots and Tom’s own 
folly, the latter is disowned by Squire Allworthy; but in the 
end, after many adventures—in which in one instance at Ica.st 
it is impossible to avoid regarding Tom as one of the meanest 
of ra.scals—Blifil is exposed, and Tom is triumphant, receiving 
the hand of the charming Sopliia Western, the heroine, from 
whose affections Blifil had in vain tried to oust him. 

No doubt Tom as little deserves the pure and affectionate 
Sopliia as Mr. B. does Pamela—or for that matter Ihxmehi does 
Mr. B.—blit the reader lovc.s Fielding’s hero, and sympathises 
more with him than with Riehartlson’s cit'ations, and is 
consequently not shocked in tlie one case as the other. 
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It always seems Fielding’s implicit teaching that a good 
heart compensates for many faults—that a man who loves 
his fellows, and is generous and manly may even be forgiven 
a vice or so, and there is no doubt about the goodness of Tom’s 
heart, though his virtue is not always proof against tempta¬ 
tion. And we feel that this is really a higher, and more 
satisfying morality than that which underlies, for instance, 
Richardson’s Pa^nela. It is noteworthy, too, that Tom 
yields to temptation; he does not, like Lovelace and Mr. B., 
deliberately seduce. 

Fielding, in the dedication of Tom Jones to Lord Lyttelton, 
his kind friend, thus sets forth the aim of this book of his, 
“ the labours of some years 

** . . . 1 declare that to recommend goodness and innocence hath been 
my sincere endeavour in this history. This honest purpose you have 
been pleased to think I have attained; and, to say the truth, it is like¬ 
liest to be attained in books of this kind; for an example is a kind 
of picture, in which Virtue becomes as it were an object of sight, and 
strikes us with an idea of that loveliness which Plato asserts there is in 
her naked charms. 

Besides displaying that beauty of Virtue which may attract the 
admiration of mankind, 1 have attempted to engage a stronger motive 
to human action in her favour, by convincing men that their true 
interest directs them to a pursuit of her. For this purpose I have shown 
that no acquisitions of guilt can compensate the loss of that solid 
inward comfort of mind which is the sure companion of innocence and 
virtue; nor can in the least balance the evil of that horror and anxiety 
which, in their room, guilt introduces into our bosoms. And again, 
that as these acquisitions are in themselves generally worthless, so are 
the means to attain them not only base and infamous, but at best 
incertain, and always full of danger. Lastly, I have endeavoured 
strongly to inculcate that virtue and innocence can scarce ever be 
injured but by indiscretion; and that it is this alone which often betrays 
them into the snares that deceit and villainy spread for them. A moral 
which I have the more industriously laboured, as the teaching it is, of 
all others, likeliest to be attended with success; since I believe it is much 
easier to make good men wise than to make bad men good. 

For these purposes I have employed all the w’it and humour of 
which I am master in the follo%ving history; wherein I have endeavoured 
to laugh mankind out of their favourite follies and vices.” 

Thus the atmosphere not only of Tom JoiieSy but of Joseph 
Andrews and Amelia is one of steadfast optimism. We may 
even compare such characters as Tom Jones and Squire 
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Allworthy to suns of goodness, warming and lighting the 
fictitious world in which they move and the real world of the 
hearts of all readers, though, like our own sun, they may at 
times be marred by sunspots or obscured by clouds. 

414. Thackeray on Fielding.—“ As a picture of manners,” 
says one of the greatest of nineteenth-century novelists, who 
Mmself learned much from Fielding, “ the novel of Tom Jones 
is indeed exquisite; as a work of construction quite a wonder: 
the by-play of wisdom, the power of observation, the multiplied 
felicitous terms and thoughts, the varied character of the 
great Comic Epic keep the reader in a perpetual admiration 
and curiosity. . . . What a wonderful art ! ” continues 
Thackeray, “ what an admirable gift of nature was it with 
which the author of these tales was endowed, and which 
enabled him to fix our interest, to waken our sympathy, to 
seize upon our credulity, so that we believe in his people— 
speculate gravely upon their faults or their excellences, prefer 
this one or that, deplore Jones’s fondness for drink and play. 
Booth fondness for play and drink, and the unfortunate 
position of the wives of both gentlemen—love and admire those 
ladies with all our hearts, and talk about them as faithfully 
as if we had breakfasted with them this afternoon in their 
actual drawing-rooms, or should meet them this afternoon in 
the Park ! What a genius ! what a vigour ! what a bright-eyed 
intelligence and observation ! what a wholesome hatred for 
meanness and knavery ! what a vast sympathy ! what a 
cheerfulness ! what a manly relish of life ! what a love of 
human kind ! what a poet is here !—watching, meditating, 
brooding, creatmg ! What multitudes of truths has that man 
left behind him ! What generations he has taught to laugh 
wisely and fairly ! What scholars he has formed and accus¬ 
tomed to the exercise of thoughtful humour and the manly 
play of wit I What a courage he had ! what a dauntless and 
and constant cheerfulness of intellect, that biirned bright and 
steady through all the storms of his life, and never deserted 
its last wreck ! It is wonderful to think of the pains and 

Under which nnnie Fieldinpr has drawn his own portrait in Amelia, 
the heroine of the novel being his first wife. 
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misery which the man suffered; the pressure of want, illness, 
remorse, which he endured; and that the writer was neither 
malignant nor melancholy, his view of life never warped, and 
his generous human kindness never surrendered.’^ 


415. Fielding’s Theory of the Novel.—Thackeray speaks of 
Fielding’s “great Comic Epic,” and it was as such an epic 
that Fielding consciously planned his kind of novel. Joseph 
Andrews is “ written in imitation of the manner of Cervantes, 
author of Don Quixote^'* and in his preface to that story 
Fielding makes his first contribution to thetheory of the novel. 
The Epic, he says, can surely be either in prose or verse, for 
a work which has all the constituent parts of an epic save that 
of metre only is justly to be styled an epic in order to distin¬ 
guish it from unreal romances. So a novel like Joseph Andrews 
“ is a comic epic-poem in prose; differing from comedy, as the 
serious epic from tragedy: its action being more extended and 
comprehensive; containing a much larger circle of incidents, 
and introducing a greater variety of characters”; and one 


distinguishing mark of this kind of narrative (which Fielding 
affirms “ to be hitherto unattempted in our language ”) is its 
introduction of “ persons of inferior rank, and consequently 
of inferior manners.” 


The hints of his theory of the novel given in the Preface to 
Joseph Andrews are expanded in the introductory chapters of 
each book of the novel, and, still further, in the similar chapters 
in Toyn Jones, As he discourses in these little essays of his 
“ prosai-comi-epic writing ” he refers to Homer, Vergil, and 
Cervantes, thus indicating whence his design and the scope of 
it to a considerable extent come; he insists that his purpose 
is to reflect the real world, keeping all the time within the 
bounds of probability, though without confining himself to 
the “ trite, common or vulgar ”; he declares that a novelist 
should describe only those kinds of life with wdiich he is himself 
acquainted; he prays that he may be taught “ to know man¬ 
kind better than they know themselves,” and that by means 
of humour he may teach manldnd “ the good-nature to laugh 
only at the follies of others, and the humility to grieve at 
their own.” 
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All these reflections with which each separate book of Tom 
Jones begins are delightful as well as serious reading, and they 
remind one of Thackeray^s similar habit of taking his readers 
into his confidence. And Fielding, like Thackeray, indulges 
in these confidential asides in the body of his tales too—with 
his “ now, reader,” and “ examine you heart, my good 
reader.” 

416. Comparison between Richardson and Fielding.—Some 
sort of comparison or contrast between Fielding and Richard¬ 
son, whom he ridiculed and heartily disliked, is almost 
inevitable. In their own day, to appreciate one was to 
depreciate the other, and something of the same spirit has 
lasted. Dr. Johnson, though one would have expected him 
to appreciate Fielding’s masculinity, called him a blockhead, 
and asserted that there was more knowledge of the human 
heart in one letter of Richardson’s than in the whole of Tom 
Jones, Richardson, as we saw, set up a purpose strongly 
before him in each of his works, and Fielding was one of those 
authors of whose books he deprecates the immoral effect; 
yet, curiously enough, it is the author of Clarissa whose books 
are generally allowed to have a more harmful tendency than 
the author of Tom Jones: as Coleridge says, “ There is a 
cheerful, sunshiny, breezy spirit that prevails everywhere [in 
Fielding], strongly contrasted with the close, hot, day-dreamy 
continuity of Richardson.” 

As far as regards the matter of their compositions, each of 
them seems little indebted to any predecessor: both drew on 
their experience, observation, and imagination. In Richard¬ 
son we have none of that fine constructive art that his rival 
e.xhibits; nor, as we have said, can he, as a mere writer, for a 
moment be compared to Fielding. Yet Richardson’s elaborate 
piece-by-piecc method, his calm page-long description of 
trivial detail, bis simple devices of inserting letter within letter 
to make us thoroughly au courant with the story, all unite to 
produce a result utterly beyond praise. lie must certainly 
be called a great artist, for he deliberately aims at getting 
certain effects, and does get them; yet the methods he uses 
are such as no artist before or since has ever succeeded with. 
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If you read a page of Fielding, you are impressed by the fact 
that the author is a scholar and a gentleman, a true artist 
and a man of vigorous, generous mind; if you read only so 
much of Richardson, you will probably think that he is a 
slipshod writer and a dull one; yet the chances are you will 
still want to go on reading him. • 


417. Tobias Smollett, 1721—1771.—In 1748, the same year 
as Richardson’s Clarissa and the year before Fielding’s Tom 
Jones, appeared Smollett’s Roderick Random. A much younger 
man than his two greater fellow-novelists, Smollett turned 
to novel-writing just when the public was beginning eagerly 
to read that kind of composition. Smollett was born in 
Dumbartonshire and, after being educated at Glasgow, was 
apprenticed to a doctor there; at the age of nineteen he came 
to London with a tragedy— The Regicide —in his pocket, and 
very little else. Unable to get his play acted, or to support 
himself by writing, he took a place as ship’s surgeon. He was 
at sea for six or seven years; witnessed the siege of Carthagena 
(1741), which he afterwards described in Roderick Random, 
and got that acquaintance with seafaring men and their ways 
which he displays there and in Peregrine Pickle. 

Leaving the sea, he reached England in 1746, and wrote 
The Tears of Scotland (a poem on the cruel treatment of the 
Highlanders after the ’45). He also tried his hand at an 
opera, a satire or two, and other literary manufacture. In 
1747 he married, and, being both poor and extravagant, was 
forced to take to writing as a trade. Next year his Roderick 
Random was published. “ It brought him in,” says his bio¬ 
grapher, “ both fame and emolument.” Peregrine Pickle 
followed in 1751; then, after an interval in which he 
endeavoured to practise as a doctor in London, came The 
Adventures of Ferdinand, Count Fathom (1753). His last and 


pleasantest novel was Humphrey Clinker, written at Leghorn, 
where he died in 1771, the year of its publication. 

In the interval between the last two he was engaged on a 
variety of miscellaneous literary work, translating Hon 
Quixote, compiling a Compendium of Voyages, histories of 
England, France, Italy, etc., contributing to the journals— 
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he was imprisoned for three months and fined for a libel in 
the Critical RevieWy during which time he wrote the Adventures 
of Sir Lancelot Greaves —editing a weekly paper.^ Among 
his verse, his Ode to Independence is his best performance. 


418. “ Roderick Random.”— Roderick Random (like Smol¬ 
lett’s other novels) is to a large extent autobiographical. 
“ He did not invent much, as I fancy,” says Thackeray, “ but 
had the keenest perceptive faculty, and described what he 
saw with wonderful relish and delightful broad humour.” 
Perhaps the humour may seem to many a good deal more 
broad than delightful. Smollett is one of the coarsest of 
writers, and so much of his humour is in connection with 
brutal or revolting practical jokes, that it is apt to be more 
disgusting than amusing. 

In Roderick Random the ‘‘ hero ” is sent on a series of 


adventures resembling the author’s way through the world; 
he is a Scotch lad who, ill-used by his relatives and barbarously 
treated by his tutor, is aided to some extent by his good old 
sailor uncle, Bowling. Roderick gets some university educa¬ 
tion, picks up a knowledge of physic, and sets out on his way 
through the world with his school-fellow and humble admirer, 
Strap. The book is taken up with records of adventures of 
all kinds, in which, as a rule, Roderick is the central figure. 


419, “ Humphrey Clinker.”— Humphrey Clinker is a book of 
a much humaner kind. The story is told in a series of letters 
written on a tour through Scotland and England by the 
various characters; the chief of these are Matthew Bramble, a 
kind-hearted old fellow travelling for his health, his niece, 
Lydia Melford, and her brother, his sour sister Tabitha, 
Humphrey Clinker, and Winifred Jenkins, the maid, whose 
religious feelings and spelling are equally admirable. Hum¬ 
phrey is a postilion who is taken into Bramble’s service; he 
is a pious follower of the teachings of the Wesleys, and is the 
moans of converting Winifred, whom he finally marries; he 
turns out to be the son of old Bramble. 

^ The liritony in support of Lord Biitr, in opposition to which Wilkes 
Sorth Briton was started. 
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Speaking of the epistolary form, already used by Richardson, 
Scott praised “ the finished and elaborate manner in which 
Smollett has in the first place identified his characters, and 
then filled them with language, sentiments, and powers of 
observation, in exact correspondence with their talents, 
temper, condition, and disposition.” 

Dickens, as a child, read Smollett and no doubt learnt from 
him something of the novelist's craft. They have in common 
a boisterousness of humour, though Dickens is, of course, 
without Smollett's coarseness. The characterisation of both, 
too, is not dissimilar in some directions, for both tend to 
caricature. Both also are masters of realistic description, 
though, on the whole, Dickens transcends mere realism by the 
sheer abundance of his creative genius and by his unquench¬ 
able optimism. A peculiar strength of Smollett's in which 
he was unrivalled in his own century, lay in his ability to 
describe interiors. His chief innovation in the novel was his 
thorough firsthand description of sailors and their life. 

420. Laurence Sterne, 1713-1768.- -Sterne had reached 
middle age at the time when the first two volumes of Tristram 
Shandy appeared in 1759. The son of a moneyless ensign, he 
was adopted by a prosperous uncle, who had him educated, 
sending him to Cambridge at the age of nineteen. He took 
orders in 1736, and was two years afterwards given a small 
living in Yorkshire. His marriage in 1743 brought him further 
preferment, and he was in fairly comfortable circumstances 
when he published his first work at York. The success with 
which it met induced him to come to London, to republish 
his book there, and to receive the applause of the fashionable 
world. Tristram Shandy grew to nine volumes before it was 
completed—or, rather, left off—in 1767, while the Sermons of 
Yorick had sprung out of it in 1760. In 1765 Sterne visited 
France for the last time, and journeyed on to Rome, the result 
of this being the famous Sentimental Journey, which appeared 
in 1768, three weeks before its writer’s death. 

To attempt to describe the plot of Tristram Shandy would 
be impossible, for one of the most striking features of the work 
is its entire lack of anything like plan or arrangement. The 
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book nominally deals with the “ life and opinions of Tristram 
Shandy,” but it is made up of ludicrous incidents, of grotesque 
digressions and moralisings, and of anything else that afiords 
room for Sterne’s humour and sentimentality. One of its 
eccentricities is the trick, much ridiculed at the time, of 
dashes, asterisks, blanks, and similar freakish interruptions in 
the print. As for the digressions, Sterne himself in the novel 
declares that “ digressions incontestably are the sunshine; 
they are the life, the soul of reading.” Apart from his gifts 
as a humorist (often exercised in Rabelais fashion plus a taint 
of pruriency of Sterne’s own), the great charm of the book lies 
in the masterly delineation of the characters—Uncle Toby, a 
retired military officer. Corporal Trim, the widow Wadman, 
the curate Yorick, Tristram’s father and the rest—that he 
creates, and in the interest of separate episodes. 

A notable feature of his characterisation is the effective, 
and often elaborate and subtle, use which he makes of his 
characters’ gestures to give fresh life-like detail to his pictures. 

In the Sentimental Journey there is, of course, no attempt 
at a story, it being a narrative of the incidents of travel of 
the writer, with suitable reflections thereon. The famous 
starling of the hotel at Paris is as good a specimen of Sterne’s 
sentimental vein as can be conveniently detached for insertion 
here i— 


I was interrupted in the heyday of this soliloquy with a voice 
which I took to be that of a child, which complained ‘ it could not get 
out.’ I looked up and down the passage, and seeing neither man, 
woman, nor child, I went out without further attention. 

“ In my return back through the passage I heard the same words 
repeated twice over; and looking up, I saw it was a starling hung in 
a little cage. ‘ I can’t get out; 1 can’t get out,* said the starling. 

I stood looking at the bird; and to every person who came through 
the passage it ran fluttering to the side towards which they approached 
it, with the same lamentation of its captivity: ‘ I can’t get out,’ said 
the starling. ‘ God help thee,’ said I; ' but I'll let thee out, cost what 
it will ! ’ so I turned about tlic cage to get the door. It was twisted 
and double twisted so fast with wire there was no getting it open without 
pulling the cage to pieces. I took botli hands to it. 

“ The bird flew to the place where I was attemj)ting his deliverance, 
and thni.sling his head through the trellis, pressed his breast again.st it, 
as if im[)atient. ‘ 1 fear, poor creature,' .said I, ‘ I cannot set thee at 
liberty.’ ‘ No,' said the starling; ’ 1 can't get out; I can't get out. 
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“ I vow I never had my affections more tenderly awakened; nor do 
I remember an incident in my life where the dissipated spirits, to which 
my reason had been a bubble, were so suddenly called homo. Mechanical 
as the notes were, yet so true in time to nature were they chanted, that 
in one moment they overthrew all my systematic reasonings upon the 
Bastille; and I heavily walked upstairs, unsaying every word I had 
said in going down them. 

“ ‘ Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still. Slavery,’ said I, —* still thou 
art a bitter draught; and, though thousands in all ages have been made 
to drink of thee, thou art no less bitter on that account. ’Tis thou, 
thrice sweet and gracious goddess,’ addressing myself to Liberty, 
‘ whom all in public or in private worship, whose taste is grateful, and 
ever will be so, till Nature herself will change. No tint of words can 
spot thy snowy mantle, nor chymic power turn thy sceptre into iron; 
with thee, to smile upon him as he eats his crust, the swain is happier 
than his monarch, from whose court thou art exiled. Gracious 
Heaven ! ’ cried I, kneeling down upon the last step but one in my 
ascent, ‘ grant me but health, thou great Bestower of it, and give me 
out this fair goddess as my companion,—and shower down thy mitres, 
if it seem good unto Thy Divine Providence, upon those heads which 
are aching for them ! ’ ” 

A fine example of Sterne’s mingling of the humorous and 
pathetic is to be found in the Story of Lefevre in Tristram 
Shandy, from which we take the following lines:— 

“ ‘ In the second place,’ . . . continued my uncle Toby, * when thou 
offeredst him whatever was in my house, thou shouldst have offered 
him my house too. A sick brother officer should have the best quarters. 
Trim; and if we had him with us we could tend and look to him. Thou 
art an excellent nurse thyself. Trim; and what with thy care of him, 
and the old woman’s, and his boy’s, and mine together, we might 
recruit him again at once, and set him upon his legs. In a fortnight or 
three weeks,’ added my \mcle Toby, smiling, ‘ he might march.’—‘ He 
will never march, an’ please your Honour, in this world,’ said the 
Corporal,—‘ Ho will march,’ said my uncle Toby, rising up from the side 
of the bed with one shoe off.—‘ An’ please your Honour,’ said the 
Corporal, ‘ he will never march but to his grave,’—* He shall march,’ 
cried my uncle Toby, marching the foot which had a shoe on, though 
without advancing an inch,—‘ he shall march to his regiment.’—’ He 
cannot stand it,’ said the Corporal.—‘ He shall be supported,’ said my 
uncle Toby.—‘ He'll drop at last,* said the Corporal, * and what will 
become of his boy ? ’—’ He shall not drop,’ said my uncle Toby firmly.— 

‘ Ah, well-a-day ! do what we can for him,’ said Trim maintaining his 
point, ‘ the poor soul will die.’—‘ He shall not die, by G-,’ cried my 

uncle Toby. . 

“ The Accusing Spirit, wliich flew up to Heaven’s chancery with tne 
oath, blu-shed as lie gave it in; and the Recording Angel, as he wrote it 
do^vn, dropped a tear upon the word, and blotted it out for ever. 
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421. Johnson and Goldsmith.—^As we have already men¬ 
tioned, both Johnson, by his Rasselas, and Goldsmith, by his 
Vicar of Wakefield, belong to the history of the novel in the 
eighteenth century, but because they are such important 
figures apart from their work in the novel we reserve them for 
separate treatment in the next chapter. 


422. Minor Novelists.—Many quite good and readable, but 
not great, novels were produced in the years in which the four 
great novelists were writing. They are, however, quite 
dwarfed by those of the masters, and we will merely enumer¬ 
ate some here:— 

Sarah Fielding, Fielding’s sister, who wrote David Simple 
(1744); Robert Paltock, author of Peter Wilkins (1751), 
inspired by Gulliver's Travels and Defoe, and still reprinted; 
Mrs. Eliza Haywood, author of Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy 
(1753); Thomas Amory, who in 1756 published The Life and 
Opinions of John Rande, a curious extravagant, partly autobio- 
^ graphical, rambling maze of story, which seems to prelude 
Tristram Shandy —Lamb said that “ John Buncle is a famous, 
fine man, formed in Nature’s most eccentric hour;” Henry 
Brooke, author of the Fool of Quality (1766), a tedious, moralis¬ 
ing tale, strongly humanitarian; and Henry Mackenzie (see 
p. 426) whose best known work is The Man of Feeling (1771), 
a well-written novel in which the weeping hero fed the preva¬ 
lent taste for sentimentality already catered for and con¬ 
siderably stimulated by Sterne—Mackenzie, however, was 
quite free from Sterne’s indecency, but, like Sterne, could 
achieve the really touching. 

All these writers are chieHy interesting to the specialist and 
to the lover of the bye-ways of literature, but they have a 
general interest for the wider student in their very existence; 
they show that, when once genius had blazed the trial, there 
were many who were able to follow it up. Richardson 
created the novel, but he was not so far ahead of his contem¬ 
poraries that there were not many who could imitate the 
achievements of him and his grcfit successors. This shows 
how ripe English literature was in 1740 for the ap{)oarancc of 
the novel proper. The work of Mrs. Haywood, in particular, 
I.T.E.LIT. 30 
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is revealing in this matter, for her “ novels ” before 1740 were 
just the old, feeble romances such as Mrs. Aphra Behn had 
written, but a later novel like her Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy 
is quite a different thing, second or third-rate compared with 
the work of Richardson and Fielding, but of their class by 
virtue of their influence, 

423. Fanny Burney, 1752-1840.—One writer of the novel 
of social life stands out alone in the concluding quarter of the 
century, after the century’s last great novel had appeared in 
Humphrey Clinker, She is Fanny Burney, later, by marriage, 
Madame D’Arblay, a young friend of Dr. Johnson’s, and for 
some years an attendant on the Queen. 

Her Evelina delighted the town in 1778. Macaulay, whose 
admiration of this book has done much to preserve its fame, 
gives Miss Burney the high praise of having purified the 
English novel by showing that a tale might be written in 
which both the fashionable and the vulgar life of London 
might be exhibited with great force, and with broad comic 
humour, and which yet should not contain a single line 
inconsistent with rigid morality, or even with virgin delicacy.” 
This is, perhaps, a little exaggerated, but certainly among 
the minor novels between the death of Smollett and the 
opening years of the next century. Miss Burney’s novel has 
merits of its own that claim for it the first place. 

Evelina is a story told in letters, which is not the only 
resemblance it bears to Richardson’s work. It describes the 
adventures of a young and beautiful orphan, the child of a 
high-born mother who had made a mesalliance. Miss Burney’s 
sense of humour is very keen, and her descriptions of society 
are vivid and witty; in delineating character she is scarcely 
.so strong, having an irresistible leaning towards caricature; 
her manner of writing in her first novel is fresh, simple, and 
natural. Her style, however, underwent considerable altera¬ 
tion as she advanced in years—owing chiefly, says Macaulay, 
to the influence of Johnson—and her later writings are written 
in cumbrous, stiff phraseology, wliile the matter of them is 
never of the excellence of licr first work. Cecilia (1782) was 
popular at the time ; Camilla (1795) is feeble. 
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424. The Horror Romance.—But the strongest tendency of 
the novel in these later years was not in the vein of the 
portrayal of social life. In 1764- Horace Walpole (see p. 440), 
published his Castle of Otranto, and it was the prolific father 
of a whole school of similar novels. When he wrote it, 
Walpole says his head was “filled with Gothic story*’; it 
professed to be a translation of a medieval Italian romance, 
and in it Walpole imagined he was giving a genuine picture of 
the “ dark ages ” by his delineation of the dreadful castle, with 
the enormous black helmet, its spectre marching “ sedately 
but dejected,** and so forth. 

But the whole thing, like Walpole’s own Gothic castle at 
Strawberry Hill, was a sham—the production of ill-informed 
imagination, fed by that yearning for mystery and romance 
in a medieval setting which was a prominent feature of the 
rapidly strengthening movement we conveniently call “ the 
Romantic Reaction.” The Castle of Otranto came just after 
Ossian, and just before Percy’s Reliques and Chatterton’s 
medieval forgeries. Nor are the ivy-clad ruins in the moon¬ 
light with their hooting owls in other romances of this school 


very remote in part of their mood from the poetry of the 
earlier “ Churchyard School.” 

Three prominent writers of this kind of romance were Clara 
Reeve (1725-1803), Anne Radcliffe (1764-1823), and Matthew 
Lewis (1775-1818). Clara Reeve’s Old EiujUsh Baron (1777) 
was written in confessed imitation of Walpole; its design is, 
she says, “ to unite the most attractive and interesting 
circumstances of ancient romance and modern novel,” and it 
brings us a little nearer to the historical novels of Scott. 

Mrs. Radcliffe wrote many novels, of which The Mysteries 
of Udolpho (1794) is known to most at least by name; all are 
sensational stories of gloomy and mysterious deed.s, in which 
the supernatural plays a considerable part, and they are full 
of rich “ romantic” descriptions of sunsets and wild scenery. 

Lewis is generally known as “ Monk ” Lewis because of his 
once very popular horror romance The Monk (1795), a con¬ 
coction of romantic love and mysterious gruesome horror. 
Lewis, who also wrote verse, had some influence on fScott in his 
earliest poetry. 
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This school continued into the next century, and we find 
even the youthful poet Shelley trying his hand in this vein of 
prose. Its kind always has an appeal, hut it could never 
long remain the prominent tendency in fiction which it was 
at this period. The best mockery of these marvellous, over- 
coloured, melodramatic romances is to be found in Jane 
Austen’s Nortkanger Abbey (1818). Jane Austen, within her 
limits one of our greatest novelists, began to write in the late 
nineties, but, as none of her novels was published before 1811, 
we omit a consideration of her work from this book. ^ 

■^425. “Vathek,” —A novel, not of the horror school, but to 
be mentioned alongside of it because of its exuberant fancy 
and the mysterious gloom of the Hall of Eblis, is the oriental 
History of the Caliph Vathek (1784), by Wilham Beckford. 

The Eastern tale had been very popular throughout the 
century—witness the setting of Rasselas —but this is far and 
away the finest of all of them—a kind of extravagant Arabian 
Nights story, which is still well worth reading. The only 
other English Oriental story of the first class is Meredith’s 
Shaving of Shagpat (1856). 

426, William Godwin, 1756-1836.—We have previously said 
(p. 445) that the novel at the end of the eighteenth century 
also developed as a medium for the expression of ideas. 
The best remembered of the novelists who used it thus is 
William Godwin, the author of the i?i,vaoMS Enquiry Concerning 
Political Justice (1793). 

Godwin was one of those deeply stirred by the French 
Revolution and the doctrines of the rights of man and the 
perfectibility of human nature. His Caleb Williams (1794) is 
largely a detective story, with a well woven plot, but its 
purpose was to expose the injustice of the way in which our 
society is constructed, and to urge the reforming of it so as to 
give more power to the weak in their struggle against the 
wealthy. St, Leon (1799), with its supernatural element, is 
related to the horror romance, but it, too, seeks to spread its 
author’s doctrines. Godwin could plan a plot skilfully, and 
tell a story vividly. 
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427. Bage and Holcroft.—Others who used the novel as 
a vehicle of ideas were Robert Bage (1728-1801) and Thomas 
Holcroft (1745—1809), both, like Godwin, inspired by the 
ideabsm of the French Revolution. They can tell a story 
and portray life and manners quite well, but are chiefly 
interesting as showing the influence of the French Revolution 
on the novel. The title of Bage’s Utopian Hermsprong^ or 
Man as he is Not^ gives some indication of his aim. Their 
novels are what we should expect of sympathetic contem¬ 
poraries of Tom Paine, the radical author of The Rights of 
Man (1790-2), a work which, together with Godwin’s philo¬ 
sophic writings, had a very great effect on those of progressive 
and generous ideals. Godwin, Bage, and Holcroft wanted to 
improve the moral and political condition of the human race. 



CHAPTER XXV. 


DK. JOHNSON AND HIS CIRCLE. 

428, Samuel Johnson, 1709-1784.—There are four great 
dictatorial figures in English literature, each of whom seems 
to have been recognised in his age as the supreme authority 
in the world of letters. In the time of James I. there was 
Ben Jonson, reigning at the Mermaid Tavern; after the 
Restoration came Dryden to give his views in the coffee-house; 
then followed Pope; and after him arose Dr. Johnson to utter 
his downright judgments in tavern and drawing-room, and 
bookshops, and at the Literary Club. 

Dr. Johnson was a strange figure and an odd man, ungainly, 
shabby, “ unwieldy from corpulency,** given to queer gestures, 
rude and self-assertive, and even brutal to those he disliked 
or despised, superstitious, lazy, liable to fits of melanchoha, 
fearful at the thought of death, but deeply religious. Yet this 
seemingly unprepossessing man was one of the noblest, and 
kindest, and wisest, and most lovable, and most typical 
Englishmen our literature or our history can show. Strangers 
at once forgot his ugliness and his grotesque mannerisms 
when he began to speak, for Johnson was one of the world*s 
masters of the art of conversation: a good memory, wide 
knowledge, a witty and a shrewd tongue, a great fund of 
coramonsense, and a deep insight into human nature, all 
combined to make him excel. If he could be brutal, he could 
also be very kind—Goldsmith testified that there was nothing 
of the bear about him but the skin. Though he was a 
philosopher and a moralist, he could unbend to crack a joke 
or join in a frolic; though he was a man of learning, he was 
no mere scholar, but a delightful companion and, to use his 
own adjective, a most “ clubbable *’ man; though he was a 
good hater, he was a good lover of his fellows too. 
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In fact, Johnson was an eccentric being cast in an heroic 
mould, just such a man as Carlyle shows him to be in his 
lecture on the Hero as Man of Letters. Some say that it is 
as a man only that he really lives to later ages, and not as a 
writer, but this is exaggeration. Yet certainly no student of 
literature should judge Johnson even mainly by what he 
wrote without meeting the man himself as he appears in the 
pages of his biographer Boswell. 

Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield in 1709, his father 
being a bookseller there. After a fair school education and 
two years spent at home, where he seems to have laid in much 
of his vast store of book-learning, he went to Pembroke 
College, Oxford, in 1728. Here he was poor, for at this time 
his father, who had long been in struggling circumstances, 
became bankrupt, and his pride and his poverty are well 
illustrated by the story of how Johnson angrily threw away 
the new shoes which a well-meaning friend had left outside 
his door. It was his father’s difficulties which probably cut 
short his career at Oxford and made him leave without 
obtaining a degree, and, apart from his poverty, Johnson 
seems not to have been happy at Oxford because his life-long 
melancholia had already set in. 

In 1731 his father died, leaving Samuel twenty pounds, and 
Johnson had to set about earning his living. First he tried 
the work of a schoolmaster, but for this his temperament quite 
unfitted him. Then, in Birmingham, he wrote for a provincial 
paper, and translated for a bookseller a French book of 
travels, Father Lobo’s Voyage to Abysitmia, a work which 
no doubt had something to do with the “ Abysinnian ” 
setting of Rasselas, In 1735 he married a widow, Mrs. Porter, 
twenty years older than himself, to whom he was always very 
devoted. They took a house at Edial, near Lichfield, and set 
up a boarding school. This turned out a failure, and in 1737 
Johnson started for London to try his fortunes there. He 
was accompanied by David Garrick, one of his pupils, soon 
to become the famous actor. 

We have few details of Johnson’s early literary career, but 
it was clearly a liard life. He was an honest hack writer, 
disdaining the flattery, indecency, or literary trickery, to 
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which others less scrupulous resorted as a means of making 
money; from the beginning he was sturdily independent and 
upright, and he had a wife to maintain. He had miserable 
lodgings, was pinched for food (in one letter he signs himself 
** Yours impransus ”), and at times was so poor as to be 
unable to afEord himself a candle by which to write at night. 
But genius, and persistence, and strength of character carried 
him through. We have seen (p. 356) how in 1738 he amazed 
the town and won praise from Pope by his poem London\ 
this only brought him ten guineas and did not carry him far, 
for Johnson was not the man to curry favour with patrons, 
and for some years his sole dependence was upon journalism. 
For Cave’s Gentleman^s Magazine he wrote Parliamentary 
Debates under the name of ‘‘ The Senate of Lilliput.” This 
disguise had to be adopted because it was not then permissible 
to report such debates, and Johnson himself did not hear the 
speeches, but wrote them up -from bare outlines supplied to 
him; when he realised that some took them for perfectly 
genuine reports he discontinued them, an act all in keeping 
with his essential integrity of character. 

For Cave’s Magazine Johnson wrote many miscellaneous 
articles, and some biographies. Of the latter the chief is the 
“Life of Richard Savage,” another unfortunate who, like 
Johnson, was trying to make his pen supply his living, but 
who, unlike Johnson, was a man of loose and unstable 
character, unfitted by inherent weaknesses for fighting his 
way successfully through the hardships of such a life. Yet 
for a man so different from himself Johnson had a sincere 
friendship, and his biography is a good one, though among 
the Lives of the Poets^ where Johnson later put it, it strikes 
us to-day as out of place, for Savage was too poor a poet to 
be dignified with the full account which his friend gave of him. 

This biography, however, and the similar miscellaneous 
journalism contributed to raise Johnson’s reputation during 
the ten or so years following his settlement in London. But it 
was reputation without a corresponding increase in money. 
In 1747 he looked to higher things, and projected the Dic¬ 
tionary for which his name lias never ceased to be remembered. 
The plan he dedicated to Lord Chesterfield, apparently 
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seeking, in a dignified way, that cultured peer^s patronage. 
But Chesterfield ignored him, while for seven years Johnson 
worked at this great task; not till it was nearly published did 
Chesterfield consider Johnson, and then he wrote in praise of 
the Dictionary in a periodical. 

This tardy recognition stung Johnson, and drew from him 
the famous letter to Chesterfield, which is one of the finest 
examples of Johnson’s powerful prose and incisive satire. 
The letter is sometimes spoken of as giving the death blow to 
patronage, but it should be remembered that by this time 
patronage was already dying, and almost dead, from its own 
defects and the contempt which unworthy patrons and 
undeserving fawning writers had drawn upon it, and moreover 
that the letter was not published until it appeared in Boswell’s 
Life in 1791. We quote portions of it here: 


“ Seven years, my lord, have now passed, since I waited in your out¬ 
ward rooms, or was repulsed from your door; during which time I have 
been pushing on my work through diilioulties, of which it is useless to 
complain, and have brought it at last to the verge of publication without 
one act of assistance, one word of encouragement, or one smile of 
^vour. Such treatment I did not expect, for I never had a Patron 
before. ... Is not a Patron, my lord, one who looks with unconcern 
on a man struggling for life in the water, and when ho has reached 
the ground encumbei's him with help ? The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, had been kind; 
but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it; till 
I am solitary, and cannot impart it; till I am known, and do not 
want it. I hope it is no very cynical asperity not to confess obligations 
where no benefit has been received, or to be unwilling that the public 
should consider me as owing that to a Patron which Providence has 
enabled me to do for myself.’* 

Johnson’s Dictionary appeared in 1756, and it is notable for 
its excellent definitions, and for the number of illustrative 
quotations drawn from Johnson’s wide reading, and for the 
fact that it was the first of its kind in English for scope. 
Johnson’s payment for it was some £1,600, out of which, 
however, he had to pay his assistants. Yet tliis work greatly 
raised his reputation, and had given him for some years a 
steady income. Moreover, during this period, he had done 
other notable work; in 1719 his poem The Vanity of Human 
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Wishes was published, and his tragedy of Irene, with some, 
but rather poor success, was staged at Drury Lane by the help 
of his friend Garrick. It brought Johnson about twenty 
times as much money as the poem, for the stage was then a 
very profitable field for the writer, though very few of the 
plays then produced have merit to make them live for us. 
Also from 1750 to 1752 Johnson began to make his name as a 
moralist and philosopher in the essays known as The Rambler, 
which appeared twice a week. 

It was after the appearance of the Dictionary that Johnson 
came into the position in which we now always think of him 
as the literary monarch, or dictator, of his age. He was known 
as “ Dictionary Johnson,” and esteemed as essayist and poet, 
and his remarkable character, despite the ridicule and dislike 
of some, dominated the ever-widening circle of those with 
whom he came into contact. Pope was dead, and in poetry 
Gray was no rival, for his poems, apart from the Elegy, were 
not popular, and Gray lived a retired life; in prose, he had a 
brief rival as editor of Shakespeare in the controversial 
theologian, later bishop, Warburton, but Fielding was just 
dead, and Richardson and Smollett, neither in character nor 
in variety of literary performance, could contest the first place 
with him, while Hume’s history and philosophy were more 
abused than read. So Johnson, by his solid literary achieve¬ 
ment and by his strong intellectual powers manifested when¬ 
ever he talked in his dogmatic, unforgettable way, came to 
be looked upon as the Great Cham of literature, a potentate 
to whose criticisms nearly all paid a sometimes fearful heed. 

We mTist briefly summarise the rest of his life in order to 
pass on to a discussion of his writings. He still contributed 
to periodicals. In 1759 he wrote Rasselas to pay the expenses 
of his mother’s funeral, and produced it at high pressure in a 
week. From 1758 to 1760 he wrote his second series of 
essays. The Idler, in Newbery’s Universal Chronicle, In 1762 
his contributions to literature received fitting and honourable 
recognition in a pension of £300 a year from the King, without 
any services to be given in return; he later wrote a few 
political pamphlets, but these, though they were on the King’s 
side, were perfectly in accord with Johnson's own convictions. 
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At this time, too, he met Boswell, and the friendship led to our 
greatest biography. The pension probably had the effect of 
slackening Johnson’s literary output, for he always accused 
himself of laziness, and asserted that a man was a fool who 
wrote for anything but money—it was said he would never 
work if he had a guinea in his pocket. At any rate the chief 
work of his later years was his Lives of the Poets, written for a 
combination of publishers who were producing a collection 
of the works of the English Poets; they appeared in 1779 
and 1781. In 1773 he travelled in Scotland with Boswell, 
and give his account in his Journey to the Western Isles, 1775. 
In 1784 he died. 

429. “Irene.”—Of the tragedy Irene little need be said. 
It was written at about the same time as London , some twelve 
years before it was acted. The story was from Turkish 
history, and the treatment was classical, the unities being 
observed, though, contrary to classical example, the heroine 
was at the first performance made to die on the stage. The 
defects of the play are largely those of Addison’s Cato\ it is 
not a living drama, but a rather chilling exercise in rhetoric 
and moralising; Johnson had neither the dramatist’s feeling 
for situation, nor his power to make characters live. The 
most notable part is the prologue recapitulating the history of 
English drama. 

430, “The Rambler” ajid “The Idler.”—These deserve 

more notice. Of their relation to the periodical essay some¬ 
thing has been said (p. 426). They deal with a great variety 
of subjects, but the treatment is always serious, that of a 
moralist, sage and earnest, and learned in the classics. As 
Johnson himself admitted of the it was not a popular 

style of essay; it was the kind which makes a reputation, and 
compels praise, without giving the easy pleasure which causes 
it to be much read. Addison, like Johnson, wished to teach 
his readers, but he did so pleasantly, without his didactic aim 
making itself felt, whereas Johnson as an essayist was, as in 
conversation, dictatorial, so that the reader feels as though 
in the presence of a rather stern and sombre pedagogue. 
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Like Addison, Johnson created characters in the essays, 
but they have none of the life of the members of the Spectator 
club, and they do not, like Sir Roger de Coverley, appear in 
several essays. Johnson’s characters are little more than 
‘‘ humours the best are in the Idler, and Dick Minim, the 
pseudo-critic ready with all the fashionable cant criticism of 
the day, is probably the best of them all. The Idler papers, 
in fact, are on the whole superior to the Rambler, for in them 
the tone is lighter, probably because of Johnson’s then easier 
circumstances. The style, as well as the treatment, is easier 
too in the later essays; that of the earlier is heavy, with long 
periods and Latinised diction, even a clumsy style sometimes; 
that of the later is lighter and smoother, but still possessed of 
a slightly awkward excess of dignity, and below his best style 
in clearness, rhythm, and vigour. It is common to talk of 
‘Johnsonese,” meaning a cumbrous, antithetical prose, full 
of long words of Latin derivation, but in the Idves of the Poets 
Johnson was to write too well to deserve the epithet “ John¬ 
sonese ”—that only belongs justly to the heavier part of this 
earlier work. 

We quote here a short extract from a Rambler to give some 
idea both of Johnson’s plan in that work and of his style: 

“ Of the great force of preconceived opinions I had many proofs 
when I first entered upon this weekly labour. My readers having, 
from the performances of my predecessors, established an idea of 
unconnected essays, to which they believed all future authors under a 
necessity of conforming, were impatient of the least deviation from 
their system; and numerous remonstrances were accordingly made by 
each, as he found his favourite subject omitted or delayed. Some were 
angry that the Rambler did not, like the Spectator, introduce himself 
to the acquaintance of the public by an account of his own birth and 
studies, an enumeration of his adventures, and a description of his 
physiognomy. Others soon began to remark that ho was a solemn, 
serious, dictatorial writer, without sprightliness or gaiety, and called 
out with vehemence for mirth and humour. Another admonished him 
to have a special eye upon the various clubs of this great city, and 
informed him that much of the Spectator’s vivacity was laid out upon 
such assemblies. He had been censured for not imitating the politeness 
of his predecessors, basing hitherto neglected to take the ladies under 
his protection, and give them rules for the just opposition of colours, 
and the proper dimensions of ruffles and pinners. He has been requested 
by one to fix a particular censure upon those matrons who play at cards 
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with spectacles. And another is very much offended whenever he meets 
with a speculation in which naked precepts are comprised without the 
illustration of examples and characters. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“ I cannot but consider myself amidst this tumult of criticism as a 
ship in a poetical tempest, impelled at the same time by opposite winds, 
and dashed by the waves from every quarter, but held upright by the 
contrariety of the assailants, and secured, in some measure.^by multi¬ 
plicity of distress. Had the opinions of my censurers been unanimous, 
it might perhaps have overset my resolution; but since I find them 
at variance with each other, I can, without scruple, neglect them, and 
endeavour to gain the favour of the public by following the direction 
of my own reason, and indulging the sallies of my own imagination.*’ 

431. ** Rasselas.*'— RasselaSy fora novel, is short. It tells how 
Rasselas, Prince of Abysinnia, weary of his enforced seclusion 
in a palace situated in a valley remote from the outer world, 
determines to escape and see life for himself. He does so, 
and in his travels sees many sorts and conditions of people, 
but it is not in the story of his wanderings that the interest 
of the book lies, but in his reflections upon what he sees and 
in thfe various discussions into which he enters. The story, 
in fact, is merely a framework on which to hang Johnson’s 
own philosophy; there is hardly any incident, and the 
characterisation is neither deep nor subtle, and the characters 
are few. The subjects discussed are many; there is learning 
•—“ the life that is devoted to learning passes silently away, 
and is very little diversified by events”; there is poetry— 
the poet “ does not number the streaks of the tulip, or describe 
the different shades in the verdure of the forest: he is to 
exhibit in his portraits of nature such prominent and striking 
features as recall the original to every mind”; there is 
marriage—marriage has many pains, but celibacy has no 
pleasures ”; there are happiness and virtue, and immortality. 

The tone of the whole is that of Ecclesiastes—“ vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity,” or, as Johnson says, “ human life is 
everywiiore a state in which much is to be endured, and little 
to be enjoyed.” “ Of tlie blessings set before you,” we read, 

‘ take your choice, and be content,” but we have also the 
adjuration, “ Do not suffer life to stagnate.” It is a philosophy 
of sombre resignation, which unflinchingly faces the facts of 
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life with a resolution to make the most of what ofFers itself. 
The wisdom, often tersely and always effectively stated, is no 
new wisdom, but it is a forcible restatement of what wise 
men of a certain cast of thought and experience of life had 
often thought. But old wisdom when re-stated with the 
aphoristic brilliance of Johnson takes on new life. The 
style of Rasselas, helped perhaps by the speed at which the 
novel was written, partakes less of ‘‘ Johnsonese,and is 
clearer and more direct, shorter, brisker, and more effective. 
A curious point about Rasselas is that Voltaire, in the same 
year, published Candide, a similar kind of novel with a similar 
basic outlook j but there is no other connection between the 
two books than the chance of their almost simultaneous 
appearance; Voltaire’s is appreciably the greater. 

432. “The Lives of the Poets.”—This is Johnson’s best 
work, and the foundation of his claim to be one of our very 
greatest critics. The booksellers had decreed his beginning 
with Cowley—a mark of the poetical taste of the age—and 
they, too, were responsible for the inclusion of the many 
insignificant versifiers whose jostling with great poets like 
IVIilton, Drydeu, and Pope at first surprises us. All except 
the quite short ones, fall into two parts; first Johnson gives 
the biography, then his criticism, with illustrative quotations, 
and it would be hard to say at which he is the better—at 
biography, or at criticism. The biographies are models of 
condensed narrative and character sketch, and the criticisms 
are obviously the work of a powerful and original intellect. 

Of course, both as biographer and critic Johnson had his 
limitations; dislike of the politics of his subject (Johnson was 
a Tory of strong convictions) often biassed his view of the 
subject’s character, and his classical faith as a writer made 
him unappreciative of romantic poetry, while his judgment of 
poetry was impaired by a lack of sensibility of ear. Everyone 
knows his worst blunders—his unfair view of Milton because 
Milton had been a Parliamentarian, his contempt for Milton’s 
sonnets, because he disliked the sonnet as a poetic form, his gross 
failure to appreciate Lycidas or the poetry of Gray except the 
Eleyy, and his harshness towards Swift, because he doubted 
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the Dean’s religious sincerity, and was shocked by the cruelty 
of his satire. But where there were no prejudices to mar it, 
his judgment was generally unerring; his criticism of Dryden 
and Pope, for instance, can surely never be excelled—his 
criticisms of them can only be amplified, or corrected on 
insignificant points. And his style is now so strong, without 
being overweighted, so virile, pungent, idiomatic, and direct, 
that even those biographies and criticisms in which he shows 
himself wrongheaded are eminently readable. We quote, as 
an example, the following extract from the Life of Pope:—• 

“ In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed to Dryden, 
whose education was more scholastic, and who before he became an 
author had been allowed more time for study, with better means of 
information. His mind had a larger range, and ho collects his images 
from a more extensive circumference of science. Dryden knew more of 
man in his general nature, and Pope in his local manners. The notions 
of Diyden were formed by comprehensive speculation, and those of 
Pope by minute attention. There is more ^gnity in the knowledge 
of Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole praise of either; for both excelled likewise in 
prose; but Pope did not borrow his prose from his predecessor. The 
style of Dryden is capricious and varied, that of Pope is cautious and 
uniform; Dryden obeys the motions of his own mind, Pope constrains 
his mind to his own rules of composition. Dryden is sometimes vehe¬ 
ment and rapid; Pope is always smooth, uniform, and gentle. Dryden’s 
page is a natural field, rising into inequalities, and diversified by the 
varied exuberances of abundant vegetation; Pope’s is a velvet lawn, 
shaven by the scythe, and levelled by the roller.” 

433, James Boswell, 1740-1795.—We cannot talk or think 
of Johnson without his biographer, Boswell. Boswell was the 
son of a Scottish judge, he was educated at Edinburgh High 
School and University, and he studied law both at Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. He was a young man of only twenty-two when 
he first met Johnson in 1703, and Johnson snubbed him, for 
he was Scotch, and Johnson could never restrain him.self 
from sarcastic gibes at Scotsmen, and Boswell was a pushful, 
talkative fellow. But Boswell was a hero-worshi 2 )per, and, 
determined to win the great man’s friendship, he |)ersisted 
despite the snub.s. Too fond of drink and love-afi'airs, Boswell 
seems an unlikely friend for the great moralist, but a sincere 
friendship gradually developed between the two, for Boswell 
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was very companionable and agreed with Johnson in his 
faiths, even if he was unable to put all he believed into 
practice. 

So from 1763 onwards Boswell wrote up his accoxmts of 
his conversations with Johnson, and of all that he heard his 
hero say in company, and of all he could learn from Johnson 
about Johnson’s earlier life. Formerly, it was common to 
look upon Boswell as a mere reporter, a lucky fool who by the 
mere chance of good fortune was able to immortalise Johnson 
the man. This view Macaulay, with his usual forcible exag¬ 
geration, crudely expressed. But now we realise that Boswell 
was indeed gifted with genius as a biographer, and that his 
Life is a masterpiece of skilful, well directed selection. He 
lets his hero speak for himself in his conversations and through 
his letters, and the result is the best English biography without 
any really close second. Lockhart’s Infe of Scott is probably 
our second best biography, but the character of Scott is not 
stamped on all its pages as is that of Johnson on Boswell’s. 

And, in considering Boswell as a writer, we should not 
forget that he also wrote A Tour in the Hebrides vnih Dr. 
Johnson (1786) on the same plan as the later Life of Johnson 
(1791), and an Account of Corsica (1768), in which he related 
ids travels there and devoted some of the excess of his spirit 
of hero-worship to the magnification of the Corsican General 
Paoli, whom he had met there. Boswell from 1773 was a 
member of the Literary Club founded by Sir Joshua Beynolds 
in 1764, of which Johnson, Goldsmith, and Gibbon became 
members at different times. 

Carlyle’s tribute to the Life of Johnson, though showing 
Carlyle as a believer, like Macaulay, in Boswell as a great 
biographer by chance rather than by real literary skill, is worth 
quoting. Boswell’s “ loose-flowing, careless-looking work,” 
says Carlyle, “ is as a picture by one of Nature’s own artists; 
the best possible resemblance of a Reality; like the very 
image thereof in a clear mirror. , . . How the babbling 
Bozzy, inspired only by love and the recognition and vision 
which love can lend, epitomizes nightly the words of Wisdom, 
the deeds and aspects of Wisdom, and so, by little and little, 
unconsciously works together for us a whole JoJmsoniad.'^ 
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As a specimen of Bosweirs manner and of Jolinson^s con¬ 
versation, let us take an extract from the year 1763 where 
Boswell tells how he for the first time takes “ the liberty of 
waiting on Mr.^ Johnson at his chambers ” in the Temple: 

“ Ho received me very courteously; but it must be confessed that his 
^artment and furniture and morning dress were sufficiently uncouth. 
His brown suit of clothes looked very rusty; he had on a little old, 
shrivelled, unpowdered wig, which was too small for his head; his 
shirt-neck and knees of his breeches were loose; his black worsted 
stockings ill dra\vn up; and he had a pair of unbuckled shoes by way of 
slippers. But all these slovenly particularities were forgotten the moment 
that he began to talk. Some gentlemen, whom I do not recollect, were 
sitting with him, and when they went away, I also rose; but he said to 
me, don t go.* ‘ Sir,* said I, ^ I am afraid that I intrude upon 

you. It is benevolent to allow me to sit and hear you.* Ho seemed 
pleased with this compliment, which I sincerely paid him, and answered. 

Sir, I am obliged to any man who visits me.* I have preserved the 
following minute of what passed this day: 

Madness frequently discovers itself merely by unnecessary devia- 
^be usual modes of the world. My poor friend Smart showed 
the disturbance of his mind by falling upon his knees and saying his 
prayers in the street, or in any other unusual place. Now, although, 
rationally speaking, it is greater madness not to pray at all, than^to 
pray as Smart did, I am afraid there are so many who do not pray, 
that their understanding is not called in question.’ 

" Concerning this unfortunate poet, Christopher Smart, who was 
confined in a mad-house, he had at another time the following conver¬ 
sation with Dr. Burney: Burney. How does poor Smart do, sir ? is he 
likely to recover? Johnson. It seems as if his mind had ceased to 
struggle with the disease, for he grows fat upon it. Burney. Perhaps, 
sir, that may be from want of exercise. Johnson. No, sir; he has 
partly as much exercise as he used to have, for ho digs in the garden. 
Indeed, before his confinement he used for exercise to walk to the ale¬ 
house; but he was carried back again. I did not think he ought to bo 
shut up. His infirmities were not noxious to society. He insisted on 
people praying with him; and I’d as lief pray with Kit Smart as anyone 
else. Another charge was, that he did not love clean linen—and I 
have no passion for it.” 

434. OUver Goldsmith, 1728-1774.—Dr. Johnson is the 

greatest man of letters of his day by virtue of his character as 
much as, if not more than, by his writings, but Goldsmith, 
if judged on his waitings alone, is probably greater. Gold¬ 
smith s essays give us a pleasure to-day which Johnson’s do 

^ The degree of LL.D. was conferred on Johnson by Oxfonl in 177.5. 

I. T.E.LIT. 31 
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not; his novel is, in its different way, a far more successful 
work than Ilasselas\ Goldsmith’s comedies have an undying 
power, whereas Johnson’s tragedy is dead; and as a poet 
Goldsmith is the Doctor’s equal in merit and his superior in 
popularity; only as a critic does Johnson soar above Gold¬ 
smith. It is as Johnson testified—Goldsmith “ is a very 
great man”; of all kinds of writing at which he tried his 
hand nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.” In character, 
however, Goldsmith is Johnson’s inferior; Goldsmith was very 
lovable, very generous, genial, humorous, but vain, irrespon¬ 
sible, and improvident. Garrick’s satirical “ epitaph ” he 
wrote like an angel, and talked like poor Poll,” of course, 
exaggerates Goldsmith’s defects as a conversationalist, but it 
is clear he could have had no chance of shining in the company 
of Johnson. 

We know a great deal of Goldsmith’s life, but we cannot 
help one regret—that Boswell did not tell us more of him. 
Boswell was undoubtedly jealous of Goldsmith, for Goldsmith 
had known Johnson earlier than he had—Goldsmith made 
Johnson’s acquaintance in 1761—and was one of the first 
members of the Literary Club, and, moreover, the vanity of 
the two men must have clashed. Thus Boswell could hardly 
be quite fair. Yet he gives many anecdotes about Goldsmith 
which we are very glad to have—for example, there is the 
acute remark Goldsmith made to Johnson: “ If you were to 
make little fishes talk, they would talk like whales ”—a true 
criticism of Johnson’s style. 

Of Goldsmith as poet and dramatist we have already 
spoken: it remains to outline his life, and consider his prose. 
He was born at Pallas, in County Longford, Ireland, a remote 
village of which his father, the Rev. Charles Goldsmith, a 
Protestant of English extraction, was then pastor. Two years 
after Oliver’s birth, however, the father obtained the more 
lucrative, neighbouring living of Lissoy, and there Oliver 
received his earlier education from the village schoolmaster, 
who, together with Goldsmith’s father, figures in The Deserted 
Village. In due course Goldsmith went to Trinity College, 
Dublin, as a sizar, one who, in return for lower fees, performed 
some menial tasks which greatly irked Goldsmith; his position, 
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his dislike of mathematics, and the brutality of his tutor all 
combined to make him unhappy, and slack in his studies, and 
the pleasantest picture we have of him at college is that of 
him listening at night in the street to the ballad-singer singing 
songs of Goldsmith’s own composition. 

He obtained his degree and left college in 1749. Meanwhile, 
his father had died, but his uncle Contarine and other friends 
supplied him with a little money, and he started to study 
medicine in Edinburgh, having previously made unsuccessful 
attempts at the Church and the Law. Leaving Edinburgh, 
Goldsmith set out for the Continent, going to Leyden and 
thence through Holland, Switzerland, and Italy. We see the 
fruits of his foreign travel in The Traveller, In that poem he 
touches on his wanderings—probably not with literal accuracy 
—and he mentions how he often led the 

“ Sportive choir 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire; 

Where shading elms along the margin grew. 

And, freshened from the wave* the zephyr flew; 

And haply, though my harsh touch faltering still 
But mocked all tune, and marred the dancers’ skill. 

Yet would the village praise my wondroiis power.” 

In The Vicar of Wakefield he gives a chapter (XX.) entitled 
The History of a Philosophic Vagabond pursuing Novelty, 
but losing Content,” much of which is probably autobio¬ 
graphical. A quotation or two is interesting in connection 
with the author’s life, and will serve to give some idea of his 
style; the student, however, must be warned against aj>plying 
literally to an author’s life every statement he may choose to 
make in the first person. Thus the Philosophic Vagabond 
describes his journeying from Louvain to Paris; 

I was now too far from homo to think of returning, so 1 resolved to 
go forward. I had some knowledge of miLsic, with a tolerablo voice; 

I now turned what was once my amusement into a present means of 
subsistence. I passed among the harmless peasants of Flanders, and 
among such of the French as were [)oor enough to be merrv; for I ever 
found them sprightly in proportion to their wants. Whenever I 
approached a peasant’s house towards nightfall I played one of my 
most merry tunes, and that procured me not only a lodging, but 
subsistence for the nc.xt day.” 
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Goldsmith came back from his travels as resourceless and as 
poor as he went. When he returned to London (1756) he 
was without money and without a profession, save that he 
had obtained—or is said to have obtained—the degree of 
M.D. at Padua, Under these circumstances he took to 
teaching, but this proved unsuitable to him. Thus he makes 
the Philosophic Vagabond’s cousin describe the life of an 
usher: 


** ‘ Ay,* cried he, ‘ this is, indeed, a very pretty career that has been 
chalked out for you. I have been an usher to a boarding-school myself, 
and may I die by an anodyne necklace, but I had rather be an under- 
tumkey in Newgate. I was up early and late. I was browbeat by 
the master, hated for my ugly face by the mistress, worried by the 
boys within, and never permitted to stir out to meet civility abroad. 
But are you sure you are fit for a school ? Let me examine you a little. 
Have you been bred apprentice to the business ? ’ ‘ No.’ ‘ Then you 

won’t do for a school. Can you dress the boys’ hair ? * * No.’ ‘ Then 

you won’t do for a school. Have you had the small-pox ? * ‘ No.’ 

‘ Then you won’t do for a school. Can you lie three in a bed ? ’ ‘ No.* 

‘ Then you %vill never do for a school. Have you got a good stomach ? ’ 

‘ Yes.’ * Then you will by no means do for a school. No, sir; if you 
are for a genteel, easy profession, bind yourself seven yearn as an 
apprentice to turn a cutler’s wheel; but avoid a school by any means. 
Yet come,’ continued he, ‘ I see you are a lad of spirit and some learning. 
What do you think of commencing author ^vith me ? ’ ” 


** I resolved,” he says, “ to accept his proposal; and having 
the highest respect for literature, hailed the Antiqua Mater of 
Grub Street with reverence.” 


Before Goldsmith took to writing as a means of support, 
he had tried to earn a living by medicine, working as an 
assistant to a City apothecary, and establishing himself in 
Southwark. He endeavoured subsequently to get an appoint¬ 
ment as shij)’s surgeon and as medical officer in the East 
Indies, fortunately without success. Meanwhile he was 
managing to exist by correcting proofs for the great Mr. 
Richardson and by writing for periodicals. In 1757 he was 
receiving a regular salary from Griffiths, the owner of the 
Monthly Review^ in return for devoting his pen entirely to 
that periodical. Quarrelling with Griffiths, he tried teaching 
and physic again, but drifted back into authorship before 
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Present State of Polite Learning in Europe^ which was issued 
in 1759, and from that date onwards it is as a writer solely 
that we may regard Goldsmith. 


435. The Essays.—In 1759 appeared The Bee, a weekly 
magazine, consisting of essays, stories, etc., solely by Goldsmith. 
This had a short life—there were only eight numbers— 
but its writer easily found work on other periodicals. To the 
Public Ledger he contributed a series of letters in the character 
of a Chinaman visiting Europe; these were collected and 
augmented, being in some respects altered on their pubhcation 
(in 1762) as The Citizen of the World. In this delightful 
series of essays, written with the object of letting us see 
ourselves as others (might) see us, appear the famous “ Man 
in Black” and the incomparable “Beau Tibbs.” 

These characters are worthy to rank beside Sir Roger de 
Coverley, and they foreshadow Goldsmith’s skilful character¬ 
isation in The Vicar of Wakefield. The essays are charming 
alike for the graceful limpidity of style, for their genial 
humour, and gentle satire, and for the revelation of Goldsmith’s 
own character implicit in them. They resemble the essays 
of Addison, not those of Johnson, and, in later literature, 
they remind us of Leigh Hunt’s essays. Among the best 
may be named A Coronation, A Club of Authors, A Reverie at 
the Boar's Head Tavern, Mad Dogs, A Strolling Player, and all 
those in which occur Beau Tibbs and his family. 

Goldsmith was now getting known as a man of letters, and 
his life from this time would have been fairly prosperous but 
for his carelessness and improvidence in money matters. He 
took chambers in Wine Office Court, and having made the 
acquaintance of Dr. Johnson in 1760—an acquaintance which 
ripened into the closest friendsliip—began to frequent the 
society of the most famous men of letters of his day. We see 
him now consorting with Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, Garrick, 
and the other members of the Literary Club, and we presently 
hear him praised as poet, as novelist, and as dramatist. His 
reputation in the first character was established immediately 
on the appearance of The Traveller (1764), while his fame as 
a novelist w'as made by The Vicar of Wakefield, ■which, though 
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published in 1766, had been written (and paid for by the 
bookseller^) four years before. 

436. “The Vicar of Wakefield.”—From The Vicar of 

Wakefield extracts have already been given; it is a book, 
however, which no student must omit to read for himself! 
A prose idyll it was called by Goethe, who was enchanted 
with its charming simplicity, its poetic idealisation of 
common life. 

The Vicar of Wakefieldy^ says Mr. Black, ” considered 
structurally, follows the Book of Job. You take a good man, 
overwhelm him with successive misfortunes, show the pure 
flame of his soul burning in the midst of the darkness, and 
then, as the reward of his patience, and fortitude, and sub¬ 
mission, re.store him gradually to happiness, with even larger 
flocks and herds than before. The machinery by which all 
this is brought about is in The Vicar of Wakefield the weak 
part of the story. The plot is full of wild improbabilities— 
in fact, the expedients by which all the members of the family 
are brought together and made happy at the same time are 
nothing short of desperate. It is quite clear, too, that the 
author does not know what to make of the episode of Olivia 
and her husband; they are allowed to drop through. We 
leave him playing the French horn at a relation’s house, while 
she, in her father’s home, is supposed to be unnoticed, so 
much are they all taken up with the rejoicings over the double 
wedding. 

“ It is very probable that when Goldsmith began the story 
he had no very definite plot concocted, and that it was only 
when the much-persecuted Vicar had to be restored to 
happiness that he found the entanglements surrounding him, 
and had to make frantic efforts to break through them. 
But, be this as it may, it is not for the plot that people now 
read The Vicar of Wakefield', it is not the intricacies of the 

^ When Goldsmith was arrested for a debt he owed his landlady 
(1762), Johnson wont to visit him, and learned that he had a novel 
written. “ I looked into and saw its merits; told the landlady I should 
soon return; and, having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty pounds,” 
says Johnson.—(Boswell.) 
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story that have made it the delight of the world. Surely 
human nature must be very much the same, when this simple 
description of a quiet English home went straight to the heart 
of nations in both hemispheres.**^ 

437. Edmund Burke, 17292-1797.—Burke, like Goldsmith, 

was one of the original members of the Literary Club. The 
son of a Dublin solicitor, he was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin (where he may have known his contemporary Gold¬ 
smith), and destined for the Bar. He came to London in 1750 
to study for that purpose, but though he kept his terms at the 
Temple he never became a barrister, giving up the law for 
literature. His devotion to the latter incensed his father, 
who in 1755 withdrew his allowance; accordingly Burke had 
to live by writing, and probably had to encounter as great 
difficulties therein as n^ost of the men of that age whose sole 
support was their pen. 

In 1756 he married, and in the same year appeared his first 
works: A Vindication of Natural Society Sind A Philosophical 
Inquiry into the Origin of Our Ideas on the Sublime and Beautiful. 
The latter of these was probably written several years before 
its publication; it is an attempt at what we now call a 
“ psychological *’ theory of aesthetics, and as such is said 
not to have much value. “ But at least one signal merit 
remains to the Inquiry: it was a vigorous enlargement of the 
principle, which Addison had not long before timidly illustra¬ 
ted, that critics of art seek its principles in the wrong place, 
so long as they limit their search to poems, pictures, engravings, 
statues, and buildings, instead of firstarranging the sentiments 
and faculties in man, to which art makes its appeal.*’2 

The Vindication was a satirical production written in 
Bolingbroke’s manner and intended to be received as one of 
the works of that writer, whose literary remains had been 
but recently edited by Mallet (1754). Burke wished to show 

' Among the vast quantity of Goldsmith’s other writings—mostly 
compilations—may bo mentioned his History of Animated S>'aturey and 
Histories of England. Greece, etc. 

® It is not quite certain whetlier liurke was born in 1728 or 1729. 

® John Morley. 
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that the objections urged against revealed religion, which 
according to Bolingbroke and those who thought with him 
should induce men to give it up in favour of “ natural ” 
religion, could be applied in a similar way to civilised or 
artificial ” society as opposed to “ natural.” Hence Burke’s 
ironical conclusion is that we must abandon artificial society. 
Many failed to see the irony, taking it seriously for Boling- 
broke’s work; many others would not have thought the 
conclusion a teductio ud ahsuTd’UTti^ Bousseau having advocated 
a similar theory in all good faith not long before. 

In 1759 Burke undertook to edit a yearly volume for a 
publisher, which was to be entitled Xhc A^nnual Registety and 
to give an account of the events of the past twelve months. 
It was about this time that Burke began to be familiar with 
politicians, one of whom—“ Single-speech ” Hamilton—took 
him to Ireland (1761) when he himself went there as secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant: a couple of years later Hamilton 
obtained for his friend a pension of £300 a year. Burke, 
however, quarrelled with Hamilton subsequently, and gave up 
his pension. He then acted as private secretary to Lord 
Rockingham during the latter’s short ministry (1765-6), 
and Burke’s entry into Parliament dates from this time, a seat 
having been found for him at Wendover. The chief facts of 
his political career, as far as they bear upon his literary 
productions, must be briefly touched on. In 1769 Burke 
wrote his Observations on the Present State of the Nation in 
answer to Grenville’s attack on the Chatham ministry then in 
ofl&ce; in this year, too, he purchased an estate at Beaconsfield 
(Buckinghamshire), the source of his wealth being never 
clearly ascertained. About this time he was suspected of the 
authorship of the letters of Junius. In 1770 appeared his 
pamphlet on The Cause of the Present Discontents. 

In 1771 Burke was made agent for New York, receiving 
£500 a year for his services; three years later he sat in 
Parliament for Bristol, the most important centre of the 
English trade with the American colonies. A little later he 
warmly opposed the harsh measures which were driving the 
colonies to revolt in his speeches on American taxation (1774), 
and on conciliation with America (1775), and in the letter to 
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tlie Sheriffs of Bristol {1777).i In 1782 came the fall of North, 
and the brief ministry of Rockingham—in which his powerful 
supporter Burke had no cabinet office—which was terminated 
by its nominal chief’s death three months after. The Whigs 
at once split into two sections, Shelburne, who headed one, 
coming into power, very soon to be displaced by the coalition 
of Fox and Burke and their section with Lord North. The 
coalition came to grief over the India Bill, which Burke 
eloquently supported, and gave way to Pitt (1783). 

Connected with India is the next important event in Burke’s 
life; on the return of Warren Hastings (1785), Burke im¬ 
mediately set to work to bring about his prosecution, caused 
him to be impeached, and took a leading part in the proceedings 
against him. The trial dragged on from 1788 to 1795, resulting 
in Hastings’ acquittal. Before its termination public curiosity 
had long been exhausted, and public interest turned to affairs 
much closer to it than those of India, for France was illumin¬ 
ated or ablaze with the lights of the Revolution. 

Cowper had rightly expressed the feelings of many of his 
countrymen when, in apostrophising the Bastille, that “ house 
of bondage,” he had declared, 

“ There’s not an English heart that would not leap 
To hear that ye were fallen at last 

and Wordsworth, who, on leaving Cambridge in the summer 

vacation of 1790, travelled through France to the Alps, later 
declared that 


“ Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 

France standing on the top of golden hours. 

And human nature seeming born again.” 

So it seemed to some Englishmen, among whom were two 
clubs of gentlemen in London, called the Constitutional 
Society, and the Revolution Society,” who congratulated the 
French National Assembly on its actions. Sq it by no means 
seemed to Burke, who looked on the whole movement from 
the first with distrust and abhorrence, seeing in it only the 
outcome of the work of rationalistic writers and academic 


* ” Of all Burke ’s writings 
tion as these three pieces.”— 


none are so fit to secure uncjualified admira- ' 
-.John Morley. 
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politicians whose issue was bound to be confusion and horror. 

I flatter myself/’ he says in his Reflections on the Revolution 
in France — 

I flatter ruyself that I love a manly, moral, regulated liberty as well 
as any gentleman of that [t.e. the RevolutionJ Society, be he who he 
will; and perhaps I have given as good proofs of my attachment to that 
cause in the whole course of my public conduct. I think I envy liberty 
as little as they do to any other nation; but I cannot stand forward 
and give praise or blame to anything which relates to human actions, 
and human concerns, on a simple view of the object as it stands, stripped 
of every relation, in all the nakedness and solitude of metaphysical 
abstraction. Circumstances (which with some gentlemen pass for 
nothing) give in^ reality to every political principle its distinguishing 
colour and discriminating effect. Xhe circumstances are what render 
every civil and political scheme beneficial or noxious to ma nkin d. 
Abstractedly speaking, government, as well as liberty, is good; yet 
could I, in common-sense, ten years ago have felicitated France on her 
enjoyment of a government (for she then had a government) without 
inquiry what the nature of that government was or how it was adminis- 
tered ? Can I now congratulate that same nation upon its freedom ? 
Is it because liberty in the abstract may be classed amongst the blessings 
of mankind that I am seriously to felicitate a madman, who has escaped 
from the protecting restraint and wholesome darkness of his cell, on his 
restoration to the enjoyment of light and liberty ? Am I to congratulate 
a highwayman and murderer who has broke prison upon the recovery 
of his natural rights ? This would be to act over again the scene of 
the criminals condemned to the galleys, and their heroic deliverer, the 
metaphysic Knight of the Sorro^ul Countenance.’* 

The Reflections were published in 1790; they were read 
with avidity, and raised Burke to the height of popularity 
again. He followed them with a virulent Letter to a Member 
of the National Assembly^ and Ayi Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs, He urged the Government to make war with 
France, and he strenuously opposed any settlement in his 
Letters on a Regicide Peace, In 1794 Burke retired from 
Parliament; a peerage would have been conferred on him, 
but with the death of his beloved son that year the matter 
dropped; he received very justly a large pension, however, 
and this was the cause of one of his last writings, viz. A Letter 
to a Noble Lord^ a fierce rejoinder to the Duke of Bedford, who 
had declaimed against Burke’s pension. 

Burke’s is one of the noblest examples of the rhetorical 
style. Hazlitt speaks of “ its severe extravagance; its liberal 
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boldness; its matter-of-fact hyperboles; its running away 
with a subject, and from it at the same time/’ And Hazlitt 
remarks; ‘'It has always appeared to me that the most 
perfect prose-style, the most powerful, the most dazzling, the 
most daring, that which went the nearest to the ver^e of 
poetry, and yet never fell over, was Burke’s. It has the 
solidity and sparkling effect of the diamond; all other 
fine writing is like French paste or Bristol stones in the com¬ 
parison. Burke’s style is airy, flighty, adventurous, but it 
never loses sight of the subject.” It is the noble speech of a 
noble nature—the exalted rhetoric of an earnest and impas¬ 
sioned prophet, who, “ winds into a subject like a serpent.” 
Johnson said of Burke: “ His stream of mind is perpetual.” 


438. “ Junius.”—A writer who de.serves a brief note here 
is he who W’rote under the pseudonym of “ Junius.” He was 
the author of a number of letters which began to appear in 
the Public Advertiser in 1769. These letters are attacks on 
the Ministers—notably the Duke of Grafton and Lord North 
—written with vigorous sarcasm, as well as with a close 
acquaintance with secrets of State that seemed to show that 
the author was intimate with those he spoke of. Burke was 
accused of the authorship, but absolutely denied it, and, though 
many “ possibles ” have been suggested, no definite ascription 
can be made. General opinion, however, points to Sir Philip 
Francis (1740-1818), who was a chief clerk in the War Office 
when the “ Junius ” letters w^ere published. 


439. Edward Gibbon, 1737—1794.—To Gibbon, who became 
a member of the Literary Club in the year of Johnson’s death, 
we owe the historical masterpiece of the century, The Historij 
of the Decline and Fall of the Ro?nan Empire: of this, the first 
volume appeared in 1776, the last being published twelve 
years later. Gibbon, after a little more than a year spent at 
Oxford in his'youth, had become a convert to Roman Cathol¬ 
icism; he was, in consequence, removed from the University 
and sent to live \vith a Protestant clergyman at Lausanne, 
where he became re-converted: that he had in after life no 
great love for any form of Christianity he makes evident in his 
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writings, notably by the scepticism and irony which pervade 
his account of the gro^^^of Christianity in the Decline and 
Fall, After some yeariH|lkp|M|Koad he returned home, and, 
having no profession, devoted^Bimself to assiduous study. 
He determined to execute a work on some great historical 
subject, and finally settled on the decline of the Roman 
power. To the carrying out of his task he brought immense 
knowledge and unflagging energy, a cultivated imagination, 
and great intellectual ability. His style is glowing, his 
vocabulary very rich, for he formed a majestic manner of 
writing to suit the digmty of his matter; yet the charges 
brought against it of tawdriness and apparent artificiality 
are not without foundation. 

We quote but a few lines to give the student some idea of 
a manner of writing which before Gibbon was unknown in 
England: 

“ At the head of these veterans his son Roureddin gradually united 
the Mahometan powers, added the kingdom of Damascus to that of 
Aleppo, and waged a long and successful war against the Christians of 
Syria. He spread his ample reign from the Tigris to the NUe, and 
the Abassides rewarded their faithful servant with all the titles and 
prerogatives of royalty. The Latins themselves were compelled to own 
the wisdom and courage, and even the justice and piety, of this 
implacable adversary. In his life and government the holy warrior 
revived the zeal and simplicity of the first caliphs. Gold and silk were 
banished from his palace, the use of wine from his dominions, the 
public revenue was scrupulously applied to the public service, and the 
frugal household of Noureddin was maintained from his legitimate 
share of the spoil, which he vested in the purchase of a private estate. 

His favourite Sultana sighed forsome female object of expense. ‘Alas ! * 

replied the King, ‘ I fear God, and am no more than the treasurer of 
the Moslems, Their property I cannot alienate; but I still possess 
three shops in the city of Hems: these you may take, and these alone 
can I bestow.* His chamber of justice was the terror of the great and 
the refuge of the poor. Some years after the Sultan*s death an oppressed 
subject called aloud in the streets of Damascus, ‘ O Nourddin, Nourddin ! 
where art thou now ? Arise, arise, to pity and protect us i * A tumult 
was apprehended, and a living tyrant blushed or trembkd at the name 
of a departed monarch.** 

A critic says of Gibbon*s style: “Its majestic march has 
been the admiration—its ratlier pompous cadence the sport 
of all perusers. It has the greatest merit of an historical 
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style; it is always going on; you feel no doubt of its con- 
tmuing m motion.’* 

440, Sir J oshua Reynolds Sir Joshua Reynolds, 

the great painter, can claim only a very small place here for 
his contributions to literature, namely his Discourses on 
Painting and his other essays on art, but it would be impossible 
to omit from a chapter on Johnson him who founded the 
Literary Club to give, as he said, Dr. Johnson full scope for 
talking. From before 1760 until Johnson’s death Reynolds 
and Johnson were close friends, and many are the conversa¬ 
tions recorded by Boswell, in which Sir Joshua took part. Of 
Reynolds as a man it is sufficient to quote Johnson: “ There 
goes a man not to be spoiled by prosperity.” He painted 

excellent portraits of Johnson, and to him Boswell dedicated 
the Life, 

441. Other Prose.—Among other prose-writers of out¬ 
standing merit in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
but only to be discussed in any detail in a work of fuller scope 
than this are: Adam Smith (1723-1790), whose Wealth of 
Nations is looked upon as the foundation of political economy 
as a science; Tom Paine (1737-1809), author of The Rights 
ofm.an (1790--2), and Godwin, author of the Enquiry coyicerning 
PoliticalJ ustice (1793), both of whom we have already (p. 469) 
had occasion to notice; and Gilbert White (1720-1793), whose 
Natural History of Selborne (1789) is still read with pleasure for 

its simple account of the things which the Vicar-naturalist 
saw around him. 
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“LYRICAL BALLADS.’’ 

442, The Romantic Reaction.—The eighteeni;h century 
began with the neo-classical ideal almost unchallenged in 
English poetry, but, as we have seen, even in Pope there was 
present, though suppressed, a vein of romanticism, and from 
the appearance of Thomson’s JVznter in 1726 there was evident 
a quite decided romantic reaction. With the advance of the 
century, this reaction became stronger and stronger as Gray 
and Collins, Ossian and Chatterton, Percy’s ReliqueSy Cowper, 
Blake, and Burns opened up fresh fields, new and old. The 
poetry of Goldsmith and Crabbe, however “ classical ” in 
form, showed clear traces of a changed spirit. 

443. The Year 1798,—In 1798, after this period of prepara¬ 
tion, appeared a collection of poems, Lyrical BalladSy by two 
young men W^ordsworth and Coleridge, who completely turned 
their backs upon the neo-classical school, breaking far more 
definitely from it than any of the poets of the Romantic 
Reaction, with the exception of Blake, had done. 

The field of poetry was open for them to enter into it: 
Blake had turned to his privately produced, and almost 
unknown, “ prophetic ” outpourings; Crabbe had been silent 
for some years; Burns was dead; Cowper was insane and 
near to death; Gifford and the writers in the Anti-Jacobin 
had only been able to produce Popeian satire of a poor vintage 
compared with the body and potency of the master’s. The 
only recent new poet of any real merit and popularity was 
Samuel Rogers, who had published in 1792 the Pleasures of 
Memory^ couplets of a pleasingly mellow reflectiveness and 
musical rhythm, which, without the strength of Goldsmith, 

404 
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have something of Goldsmith’s half-way blending of romantic 
and classic. Wordsworth himself had in 1793 produced 
Descriptive Sketchy and an Evejiing Walk, but only in some¬ 
what the same vein of compromise. 

Published in this comparative silence of poetry Lyrical 
Ballads appears to us as marking the dawn of what we call 
the Romantic Revival, the period of Wordsworth, Coleridge 

Shelley, and Keats, as definitely as the work 
of Spenser, North, Lyly, and the dramatists marks the dawn 
of the great Elizabethan age. But whereas Spenser was at 
once hailed with acclamation as the new poet, Wordsworth 
and Coleridge by no means impressed their contemporaries 
by Lyrical Ballads as they impress us. So slow was the sale 
of the poems that the publisher, when disposing of his business 
a few years later, handed over the copyright to the purchaser 
as worthless. And for years after he had published even so 
great a poem as the Ode upon Intimations of Immortality 
Wordsworth continued to receive his due meed neither from 
critics nor from public. It was not until about 1825 that 
Wordsworth really came into his deserved fame. 

For this delay there are several reasons: Wordsworth’s 
attitude to Nature was so new that the public required almost 
to be educated to an appreciation of it; his excessive sim¬ 
plicity in some poems earned him a not altogether undeserved 
ridicule; the work of the Romantic Reaction had not really 
weaned the ordinary critic or reader from his allegiance to 
the classical school; Wordsworth’s preface of 1800, to be 
discussed fully later, roused antagonism by its sweeping 
repudiation of the old poetic diction. 

444. W^ilham W^ordsworth, 1770—1850.—Before jiroceeding 
to an account of Lyrical Ballads we will first describe the early 
life of the authors. 

Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth in Cumberland, 
where his father was an attorney, and his bo^diood was spent 
among the rugged beauties of the Lake District, with its 
population of farmers and shepherds, a noble peasantry whose 
humble lives of simple, dignified toil and virtue implanted in 
the poet a profound conviction of the essential worth of 
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human nature which he never lost. He was educated at the 
grammar school at Hawkshead, but it was the schooling of 
Nature, not of books, which meant most to him. For an 
appreciation of this early life of Wordsworth the student 
should not fail to turn to the first two books of the Prelude, 
the poem in which Wordsworth himself described how his 
imnd was formed by the influence of Nature with which he 
lived in constant contact. There he may read how the boy 
lived among the moimtains and the lakes, birds'-nesting, 
nutting, rowing, skating, in wind and sun, in rain and snow, 
drinking in a pure organic pleasure from beauty old as 
creation. Nature was his moral teacher, and she was more, 
for even as a boy he learnt to enter into that communion with 
her spirit, which is the vital secret of all his Nature poetry. 

In 1787 Wordsworth went to St. John’s College, Cambridge; 
he did not shine there academically, but evinced a distaste for 
the studies imposed upon him. Then in 1790 he went with 
a friend on a walking tour through France and Switzerland, 
and so came into contact with the Revolutionary movement. 
In 1791, having taken his B.A. at Cambridge, he was again in 
France, full of a warm, generous enthusiasm for the ideals of 
the Revolution. In his own words, “ Bliss was it in that 
dawn to be alive a new, and infinitely better world seemed 
in its birth throes, and the young Wordsworth was swept off 
his feet. Knowing best the worthy dalesmen of Cumberland 
he was quite ready to believe in the natural equality of man 
and the innate goodness of human nature. So ardent was he 
that he even thought of joining the Girondist party, and 
might actually have done so had not his imcle (his father and 
mother had died in his boyhood) called him home. 

Then, as the Revolution passed into its later phases of 
bloodshed and cruelty, a bitter disillusion came upon Words¬ 
worth. It was not he who deserted the Revolutionary ideals, 
but the Revolutionists who betrayed their ideals. For a while 
what one may almost call a spiritual sickness fell upon him, 
but, settling with his sister Doroth 3 % at Racedown in Wiltshire, 
he resumed his communion with Nature till he emerged from 
his disillusionment to a serene philosophy, founded on Nature, 
as it was born of her. Henceforth, he gradually became, in 
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politics, more and more of a Tory, fearful of the excesses into 
which he had seen the progressive ideals plunge in France. 

In 1795 Wordsworth became acquainted with Coleridge, 
and in 1797 their acquaintance ripened into a friendship of 
deep effect on them both. Wordsworth had been left £900 
by a friend, and on this he and his sister lived, moving in 1797 
to Alfoxden in Somersetshire in order to be near Coleridge, 
who was at Nether Stowey. They talked of poetry, and 
wrote poetry, and, inspired by that beautiful countryside and 
by the interacting stimulus of the one on the other, they 
produced the poems which they published together the next 
year —Lyrical Ballads. 

Later Wordsworth settled with his sister in the Lake 
District of his boyhood, and there for the rest of his long life 
devoted himself to poetry. At last, as we have said, he gained 
due recognition, and in 1843 he was appointed poet laureate 
in succession to Robert Southey. 

445. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1772-1834.— -Coleridge was 
the youngest child of John Coleridge, Vicar of Ottcry St. 
Mary in Devonshire. He was educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
then in London, from 1782-90, where his precocious genius 
already showed itself. One of his schoolfellows was Charles 
Lamb, who speaks of him at school as “ logician, meta¬ 
physician, bard,” for as early as this he had a passion for 
philosopliy and argument as well as a love for poetry. Thence 
he went to Jesus College, Cambridge, but, like Wordsworth, 
without distinguishing himself academically. Instead he read 
desultorily, talked endlessly, and developed extreme demo¬ 
cratic ideas. Next he indulged in a freak, enlisting as Silas 
Tomkyn Combcrback in the dragoons, out of which he was 
soon bought by his brothers. This episode over, he turned to 
journalism. 

In 1794 he met Robert Southey at Oxford, and, when he 
and Southey found in each other the same Republican ideals, 
they concocted a scheme of “ pantisocracy ” wliieh was to 
issue in the foundation of a colony in Pennsylvania of a band 
of brother and sister idealists. This scheme, however, led to 
nothing more than the marriage of Coleridge and Southey to 

I,T.E. LIT. 32 
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two sisters. Instead, Coleridge took to lecturing, launched a 
newspaper of brief duration, and became a Unitarian preacher. 
It was at this stage that he met Wordsworth with the result 
we have just seen. The friendship brought out the best 
poetry that Coleridge produced, for to this time round 1798 
belong not only the Ancient Mariner, but also the wonderful 
fragments Ckristabel and Kubla Khan, the three poems on 
which rests Coleridge's claim to the front rank in poetry, 
Coleridge had already begun to take laudanum, and* his 
slavery to this drug ruined his character so that he could 
persist in nothing, but was only fertile in plans. His chief 
later work is the prose medley of biography and criticism 
Biographza Literaria (1817). In 1816, in the hope of con¬ 
quering his habit, he went to live with a surgeon at Highgate, 
and there for eighteen years his house was as a temple, and he 
was an oracle (“ an archangel slightly damaged,” says Lamb) 
for those interested in poetry, criticism, and philosophy. 
There he would hold forth for hours in his wonderful mono¬ 
logues. And, despite his inability to apply himself, he had 
made a great mark in poetry, philosophy, and criticism to 
justify his being heard thus as an oracle. 

446. “ Lyrical Ballads.”—Before discussing Lyrical Ballads 
ourselves, let us quote what its authors had to say of its 
composition. Wordsworth, in his Prelude, says;— 

“ That summer, under whose indulgent skies 
Upon smooth Quantock’s airy ridge we roved 
Unchecked, or loitered mid her sylvan combs, 

Thou [Coleridge] in bewitching words, with happy heart. 
Didst chaunt the vision of that Ancient Man, 

The bright-eyed Mariner; and rueful woes 
Didst utter of the Lady Christabel; 

And I, associate with such labour, steeped 
In soft forgetfulness the livelong hours, 

Murmuring of him who, joyous hap, was found. 

After the perils of his moonlight ride, 

Near the loud waterfall.” ^ 


» Prelude, XI V., lines 395-406. 
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The latter reference is to Wordsworth’s poem The Idiot Boy, 
Coleridge has left us a more detailed account in prose: 

“ During the first year that Mr. Wordsworth and I were 
neighbours, our conversations turned frequently on the two 
cardinal points of poetry, the power of exciting the sympathy 
of the reader by a faithful adherence to the truth of nature, 
and the power of giving the interest of novelty by the 
modifying colours of imagination. The thought suggested 
itself (to which of us I do not recollect) that a series of poems 
might be composed of two sorts. In the one, the incidents 
and agents were to be, in part at least, supernatural; and 
the excellence aimed at was to consist in the interesting of 
the afiections by the dramatic truth of such emotions, as 
would naturally accompany such situations, supposing them 
real. For the second class, subjects were to be chosen from 
ordinary life; the characters and incidents were to be such 
as will be found in every village and its vicinity where there is 
a meditative and feeling mind to seek after them, or to notice 
them when they present themselves. In this idea originated 
the plan of the Lyrical Ballads', in which it was agreed that 
my endeavours should be directed to persons and characters 
supernatural, or at least romantic; yet so as to transfer 
from our inward nature a human interest and a semblance of 
truth sufficient to procure for these shadows of imagination 
that willing suspension of disbelief for the moment, which 
constitutes poetic faith. Mr. Wordsworth, on tlie other hand, 
was to propose to himself as his object, to give the charm of 
novelty to things of every day, and to excite a feeling analogous 
to the supernatural, by awakening the mind’s attention from 
the lethargy of custom, and directing it to the loveliness and 
the wonders of the world before us. With this view I wrote 
the Ancient Mariner, and was preparing, among other poems, 
the Dark Ladie, and the Christabel, in which I should have 
more nearly realised my ideal than I had done in my first 
attempt. But Mr. Wordsworth’s industry had proved so 
much more succe.ssful, and the number of his poems so much 
greater, that my compositions, instead of forming a balance, 
ay)peared rather an interpolation of heterogeneous matter. 
In tliis form the Lyrical Ballads were published. . . . To 
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the second edition he added a preface of considerable length, 
in which he was understood to contend for the extension of 
this style to poetry of all kinds, and to reject as indefensible 
all phrases and forms of style that were not included in what 
he (unfortunately, I think, adopting an equivocal expression) 
called the language of real life.” 

447.Di^qn.—The “Advertisement” to the first 
edition^f 1798 was sufficiently outspoken as to Wordsworth’s 
aim of reforming poetic diction. One paragraph reads:— 
The majority of the following poems are to be considered 
as experiments. They were written chiefly with a view to 
ascertain how far the language of conversation in the middle 
and lower classes of society is adapted to the purposes of 
poetic pleasure. Readers accustomed to the gaudiness and 
inane phraseology of many modern writers, if they persist in 
reading this book to its conclusion, will perhaps frequently 
have to struggle with feelings of strangeness and awkwardness: 
they will look round for poetry, and will be induced to enquire 
by what species of courtesy these attempts can be permitted 
to assume that title. It is desirable that such readers, for 
their own sakes, should not suffer the solitary word Poetry, 
a word of very disputed meaning, to stand in the way of their 
gratification; but that while they are perusing this book, 
they should ask themselves if it contains a natural delineation 
of human passions, human characters, and human incidents; 
and if the answer be favourable to the author’s wishes, that 
they should consent to be pleased in spite of that most 
dreadful enemy to our pleasures, our own pre-established 
codes of decision.” 

Here was Wordsworth setting up his banner of a poetic 
revolutionary boldly enough, and in the famous Preface of 
1800 (and the Appendix of 1802) he went on to promulgate 
fully his peculiar theories of poetry and poetic diction. 

“ Poetry is the breath and finer spirit of all knowledge; it is 
the impassioned expression which is in the countenance of all 
Science.” In this strain Wordsworth commands universal 
assent, and shows us what fine prose he can write. “ The first 
volume of these poems [Lijrical Ballads, 1798] was published 
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as an experiment, which, I hoped, might be of some use to 
ascertain how far, by fitting to metrical arrangement a selec¬ 
tion of the real language of men in a state of vivid sensation, 
that sort of pleasure and that quantity of pleasure may be 
imparted which a poet may rationally endeavour to impart. 
. . . The reader will find that personifications of abstract 
ideas rarely occur in these volumes; and are utterly rejected, 
as an ordinary device to elevate the style, and raise it above 
prose. My purpose was to imitate, and, as far as possible, to 
adopt the very language of men; and assuredly such personi¬ 
fications do not make any natural or regular part of that 
language. . . . There will also be found in these volumes 
little of what is usually called poetic diction. . . I have at 
all times endeavoured to look steadily at my subject; con¬ 
sequently, there is, I hope, in these Poems little falsehood of 
description, and my ideas are expressed in language fitted to 
their respective importance. . . . This practice has neces¬ 
sarily cut me off from a large portion of phrases and figures of 
speech which from father to son have long been regarded as the 
common inheritance of Poets. . . . It may be safely affirmed, 
that there neither is, nor can be, any essential difference 
between the language of prose and metrical composition.” 

Here, indeed, Wordsworth threw down the gauntlet, which 
others were not slow to take up. In parts, we may admit, he 
misstated and overstated his own case. “ What then did he 
mean ? ” asks Coleridge. “ I apprehend,” he replies,” “ that, 
in the clear perception, not unaccompanied with disgust or 
contempt, of the gaudy affectations of a style that passed 
current with too many for poetic diction (though, in truth, it 
had as little pretensions to poetry as to logic or common 
sense), he narrowed his view for the time; and feeling a 
justifiable preference for the language of nature and of good 
sense, even in its humblest and least ornamented forms, he 
suffered himself to express, in terms at once too large ami too 
exclusive, his predilection for a style the most remote possible 
from the false and showy splendour which he wished to 
explode. 

^ The reader is referred to Wordsworth's Preface and Appendix, 
and to Coleridge’s criticism in Biogrnphia Litcraria, Chap. XIV., svyjy. 
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However far Wordsworth was right or wrong on particular 
points, it cannot be denied he did poetry a valuable service; 
he “ took stock ” of the language of poetry, cleared out a lot 
of old rubbish which had long ceased to have any but a 
conventional poetic value, and made available for poetic use 
many words that had long been falsely regarded as unpoetic. 

448, Examples of W^ordsworth's Diction.—But it is time to 
turn from this general discussion to illustrative examples of 
this new style of Wordsworth*s. His simplicity cannot but 
be admired in such lines as these from The Tables Turned :— 

“ One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man. 

Of moral evil and of good. 

Than all the sages can.” 

Again, the following stanza from The Thorn is moving in its 
simplicity;— 

” At all times of the day and night 
This wretched woman thither goes. 

And she is knoT^m to every star. 

And every wind that blows; 

And there beside the thorn she sits. 

When the blue daylight's in the skies. 

And when the whirlwind’s on the hill, 

Or frosty air is keen and still. 

And to herself she cries, 

‘ Oh misery ! oh misery ! 

Oh woe is mo \ oh misery ! * ’* 

But often his simplicity became an ugly and ridiculous 
baldness, as in such lines as these from Simon Lee :— 

Few months of life has he in store. 

As he to you will tell. 

For still, the more he worlts, the more 
His poor old ancles swell. 

gentle reader, I perceive 
How patiently you've waited, 

And I'm afraid that you expect 
Some tale will be related.” 

Such a foolish issue of his theory could only arouse derision. 
No wonder that critics spoke of Wordsworth’s “ low and 
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maudlin imbecility ” when faced with such a stanza as this 
from The Idiot Botj :— 


cc 


And Betty’s most especial charge. 

Was, * Johnny ! Johnny ! mind that you 
Come home again, nor stop at all. 

Come home again, whate’er befall. 

My Johnny, do, I pray you do.” 


But sometimes in Lyrical Ballads Wordsworth ignored his 
theory, and wrote sublime lines. There. can be no higher 
strain of poetry than that in the Lines written above Tintern 
Abbey^ in which occur the lines;— 

“ that serene and blessed mood, 

In which the afifections gently lead us on. 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame, 

And even the motion of our human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul: 

While with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We see into the life of things.” 

449. Wordsworth’s Matter,—Wordsworth’s innovations in 
the matter of his poetry were even more important than 
those in regard to diction. From the preceding discussion it 
has been made clear that simplicity was to be the keynote 
of the themes and treatment as well as of the style. Words¬ 
worth was to treat the things of everyday life, ** to open out,” 
as he says elsewhere, “ the soul of little and familiar things.” 

Thus in the first edition of Lyrical Ballads we find him telling 
in The Idiot Boy how such a boy was sent on an errand at night 
for a sick neighbour, but, forgetting it, stayed gazing at the 
beauty of a waterfall in the moonlight, till his mother became 
distracted with fear at his long absence. Again he tells how 
Harry Gill was harsh to poor, cold Goody Blake, and how, in 
fitting retribution, he is now cold and ill himself. Another 
poem is a little tale about a boy and a weather-cock; another, 
TFe are Seven^ of the poet’s talk with a little girl who tells him 
of her brothers and sisters; two others are little dialogues on 
Nature’s influence; in another a “ female vagrant” tells the 
“ artless tale ” of her life. Thus Wordsworth showed that 
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even in the poorest lives there was matter for poetry, themes 
that could stir the imagination, and move the emotions. A 
child, a beggar, an old, inhrm countryman, the flowers, and 
streams—the commonplace people and sights of the country¬ 
side these taught the poet and could teach others, and it 
was one of Wordsworth’s great achievements that he was the 
first to show what possibilities of poetry lay in these hitherto 
neglected and despised subjects. 

450. Wor^worth and Nature.—It is as the poet of Nature 
that we always think of AVordsworth. He is her poetic high 
priest, who initiates us into the secret of the soul’s com¬ 
munion with Nature. To that end he seems to have dedicated 
himself with a lofty sense of his poetic mission similar to that 
which inspired Milton to his great work. In Matthew Arnold’s 
words Wordsworth 

was a priest to us all 
Of the wonder and bloom of the world. 

Which we saw with his eyes and were glad.” 

To gain a thorough appreciation of Wordsworth’s attitude 
to Nature the student need hardly go beyond the first edition 
of Lyrical Ballads. The Lines Written above Tintern Abbey 
are an important key. Here we learn how Wordsworth’s 
vision of Nature on the banks of the Wye had lived in his 
memory to give him in hours of weariness 

“ sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart. 

And passing into my purer mind 
With tranquil restoration.” 

Nature has thus fed his thoughts and emotions, purifying 
them. In this poem, too, he tells us, in lines we have already 
quoted, of that blessed mood in which Nature inspires us to 
“ see into the life of things.” Earlier, Nature had been a 
source of pure joy and rapture, needing no thought to heighten 
it—his love for Nature had been a physical passion; but now 
his thoughts of Nature are linked with thoughts of Man, and, 
as he looks on her, he hears “ the still, sad music of humanity,” 
and realises that the living presence which he recognises in 
Nature exists in the mind of man too. In Nature he recognises 
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“ the nurse, the guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
of all my moral being.” 

This theme of the influence of Nature on man is the noblest 
part of Wordsworth’s teaching; this is what makes us turn 
to his poetry for moral and spiritual consolation. It is 
something quite new in our literature. Most eighteenth- 
century poets had been content with mere description of 
Nature, with a mere external, unspiritualised view of her 
beauties. Wordsworth by direct teaching, and by showing 
us characters like the shepherd Michaely in the poem of that 
name, who have lived their lives close to her and so have 
been shaped and formed by her influences, gives Nature a 
new meaning for us. One stanza of his direct teaching, 
asserting that a vernal wood may be our teacher, we have 
already quoted. Elswhere he tells us that we need not 
always be seeking her message—it will come to us if we wait 
in “ a wise passiveness.” She speaks to us in all the mighty 
sum of her creation, even in the tiniest flower. Thus we see 
that Nature in Wordsworth’s poetry is not regarded as a mere 
background for his pictures of man, nor, as earlier poets had 
also sometimes shown it, as a mere mirror reflecting the 
feelings of man, but rather as a wonderful power around us 
calming and influencing our souls. 

But there is another aspect of Wordsworth’s attitude to 
Nature. It is a complement to his view of Nature as a living 
influence on Man; as Nature has the power of a living teacher, 
so she has a conscious life of her own. 

And 'tis my faith that erery flower 
Enjoys the air it breatlies. 

♦ * ♦ * ♦ 

The budding twigs spread out their fan. 

To catch the breezy air; 

And I must think, do all I can. 

That there was pleasure there.” 

He perceives a soul even in inanimate things. Thus the 
whole of Nature is, for him, pervaded by the spirit of the 
universe, 

“ Spirit that knows no insulated spot, 

No chasm, no solitude; from link to link 
It circulates, the .soul of all the worlds.” 
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451. “Lyrical Ballads/* First and Second Editions.—The 
first edition oi Lyrical Lallans (1798) consisted of twenty-three 
poems; of these only four were by Coleridge, the most famous 
being the Ancient Mariner. In the second edition of 1800 
Wordsworth added another volume of his own poems. They, 
too, show his new style, his same attitude to Nature, the same 
simplicity. But though these later poems are part of the same 

experiment,” they are no longer so clearly experimental as 
many of the-earlier ones: instead they show a sureness of touch. 

Thus we have the plain, simple pastoral poem Michael as a 
perfect example of its kind—the portrayal of rustic character 
against its natural background, the mountains and valleys 
which harmonise with the character because of the great 
share they have had in shaping it. This influence of Nature 
Wordsworth had already shown in the Lilies Written above 
Tintern Abbey \ but that had been an exalted philosophic 
poem—^in this simpler style of Michael he had, earlier, much 
more commonly blundered than he had been successful. 
With similar success in 1800 he gives us another rustic 
character in The Old Cumberland Beggar. To the new volume 
of 1800 belong also Poor SusaUy Ruthy Lucy Gray, Nuttingy 
and Heartleap Well. Yet good though all these poems are, 
the finest achievement in this volume is the series of undying 
lyrics: She dwelt among untrodden ways*' A slumber did 

my spirit scaly" and “ Three years she grew in sun and shower." 

The last of the above enshrines in lyrical perfection the 
essence of Wordsworth’s conception of the influence of Nature, 
and we cannot resist quoting the stanza:— 

“ The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face.” 

452. Coleridge's Contributions to “Lyrical Ballads,”— 
Coleridge’s greatest poem in the volume of 1798, and indeed 
the greatest he ever wrote, was the Ancient Mariner, but his 
others in that volume deserve some mention. They are the 
Foster-Mother*s Tale, the Nighlingale, and the Dungeon. 
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The first calls for no comment, but the two others are 
remarkable for the fact that they show Coleridge to have had 
the same belief as Wordsworth in the influence of Nature. In 
the Nightingale the poet tells that he, “ (his) Friend, and 
(his) Friend’s sister . . . have learnt a different lore” from 
that of those who “ must heave their sighs o’er Philomela’s 
pity-pleading strains.” They “ may not thus profane Nature’s 
sweet voices.” Then Coleridge describes a haunt where he 
has heard more nightingales than anywhere else, and in these 
lines he makes that quiet grove and the melody of the birds 
live richly in the eye and ear of our imagination. His baby 
would listen, too, and he prays that the child will grow up in 
close and joyful association with Nature, for, says he, “ I 
deem it wise to make him Nature’s playmate,” 

In the Dungeon, after reflecting on the evil effect of imprison¬ 
ment, Coleridge thinks how different are the ministrations of 
Nature, ** healing (her) wandering and distempered child.” 
She pours “ on him (her) soft influences.” 

453. “The Ancient Mariner.”—Of the Ayicient Mariner we 
shall say little, because it is one of those poems which everyone 
should know. It is the supreme culmination of the revival 
of the old ballads, the finest fruit of the inspiration which 
Percy helped to release by his Reliques. Coleridge’s aim of 
inducing in the reader “ that willing suspension of disbelief 
for the moment, which constitutes poetic faith ” we have 
already noted. That in this poem he achieved his aim no one 
can possibly deny; it has the clearness and vivi<l reality wliich 
a dream possesses for us while we are still under its sway. 

Some of the poet’s devices we can separate out—what 
Professor Elton calls his “ habit of repeated clause and 
echoed sound the effective contrast of beauty and horror, 
to the heightening of the horror; the wonderful use of vivid 
colours; the matter-of-fact touches, which, like the veri¬ 
similitude of Swift in Gulliver's Travels, persuade us to ignore 
the impossibility; the part played by the presence of the moon 
as a background. 

But this realisation of some of the poet’s devices leaves the 
poem just as much a great miracle of poetic genius—it is a 
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masterpiece of supernatural narrative. And yet it is more, 
for the poem has a moral—that all life is one, and even to 
slay an albatross is to offend against the law of love which 
should bind together all the living things in which the spiritual 
force of the universe has its dwelling. The whole force of the 
poem is lost in this respect, if the reader fails to perceive the 
real climax of the poem; the climax comes when the mariner 
unconsciously blesses the beautiful serpents; then, as the 
spring of love gushes from his heart, the curse is lifted. 


454. ‘‘ Christ abel.”— Christahely though not published till 
1816, and even then unfini shed, was written before 1800. It, 
too, is a dream-poem,’* but it is inferior to the Ancient 
Marinery for the supernatural in this medieval setting is not 
so convincing. But it is Coleridge’s most important contribu¬ 
tion to the development of English poetry. 

“ The metre of the Christahely^ says the Preface, “is not, 
properly speaking, irregular, though it may seem so from its 
being founded on a new principle: namely, that of counting 
in each line the accents, not the syllables. Though the latter 
may vary from seven to twelve, yet in each line the accents 
will be found to be only four. Nevertheless this occasional 
variation in number of syllables is not introduced wantonly, 
or for the mere ends of convenience, but in correspondence 
with some transition in the nature of the imagery or passion.” 
Coleridge was unaware that his “ new principle ” is that upon 
which the oldest English verse is constructed. So were his 
brother poets, but they seized upon it with delight. While 
Coleridge was hoping for a return of the inspiration which 
would enable him to complete the poem, the MS. fragment 
was left to flutter about the literary circles. In 1801, Scott 
heard it recited by Sir John Stoddart, and “ the music in his 
heart he bore,” reproducing it as best he could in the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel (1805), whence Byron borrowed it for his Siege 
of Corinth and Parisina (1816). 


455. “ Kubla Khan.”— Kubla Khany also a fragment, was 
written in 1797. It is not only a “ dream-poem,” but the 
transcript of an actual dream. The dream, Coleridge tells us, 
was interrupted by the arrival of a “ person on business from 
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Porlock/* and he could never finish it, but the poem has been 
adjudged “ without flaw and beyond praise.** The same critic. 
Professor Elton, says: ‘‘ In our history, it signalises, more 
perfectly than anything in Chatterton or even in Blake, that 
now completed change, not only in poetic handiwork, but in 
the very make of the poetic faculty and vision—the resur¬ 
rection of the senses, and their self-expression working under 
the law of beauty, which is , . . near the primary, underljdng 
significance of the word ‘ romance *.’* 

Its opening lines are enough to show Coleridge as the 
supreme musician of English poetry:— 

“ In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree: 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Do^v^l to a sunless sea. 

So twice five miles of fertile ground 
With walls and towers were girdled round; 

And hero were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 

Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree; 

And here were forests ancient as the hills. 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.** 

/456, The Threshold of the Romantic Revival.—So we leave 
English poetry on the threshold of its second great romantic 
period. Scott was so far only editing old Scotch ballads, and 
translating German ballads, but from 1805 he was to dash ofi 
his long, swift tales in verse of war, and love, and beauty. In 
1812 Byron was to begin with Childe Harold^ to be followed 
in the next few years by Shelley and then Keats. And though 
Coleridge, in his limited output of the next year or so, did not 
approach again the high level of his poetry written before 
1800, Wordsworth wrote with full inspiration until about 1808, 
and thereafter for more than thirty years with a sobered power, 
often heightened by flashes of his earlier genius. By 1825 the 
poets had wrought a splendid treasury of poetry which 
made their age the peer of the Elizabethan. Yet Wordsworth 
and Coleridge in the brief space 1797 to 1800 had written more 
poetry which is still always read for its own sake to-day, and 
more poetry of the very highest inspiration than all the poets 
of the preceding century. 
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Alexandrine.—An alexandrine is a line of six iambic feet. Drayton’s 
Polyolbion is in rhyming alexandrines; the Spenserian stanza concludes 
with an alexandrine. Pope’s onomatopoeic— 

“ That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along ” 

emphasizes the possible heaviness of this type of line, but it was used by 
Spenser with many variations of force and tone. 


Alliteration.—Words are said to alliterate when they begin with the 
same sound, as in— 

“ The sentinel stars set their watch in the sky.” 

Sometimes there is double alliteration, as in the 8 and w of— 

” The same wind sang and the same waves whitened.” 

Where tliere is double alliteration various alliterative patterns are 
possible, e,g ,— 

” Men weeping and women mourning,” 

“ Swaying reeds and sunlit ripples,” 

” Music that brings sweet sleep down from the blissful skies.” 

Alliteration is not necessarily confined to the beginning of wnrds, but 
may be carried on in later syllables, as in the use of m in— 

” The casement slowly grows a glimmering square.” 

Some, however, would call this consonant-assonance, not real alliteration. 

Alliteration was one of the basic principles of English poetiy before 
the Norman Conquest, and it was revived as such by some medieval 
poets, notably Langland. The Elizabethans, especially the lesser . 
Avriters, used it freely in verse, and many following Lyly used 
excess in prose. At all times it has been a staple ornament both of 
vei*se and prose. Among those who have been notablq|y6r their 
prominent and effective use of it arc Tennyson and Swinbum^m poetry, 

, and Do Quincey in prose. 

y Anapaest.—An anapaest is a metrical foot of three syllables, two 

short followed by a long— 

\ 

To the Lords | of Convon|tion ’tw'as Clajver’se who spoke. 

This foot gives a galloping speed, as in Scott’s BoJinets of Bonny Dundee, 
from which the above line is taken, but it is also often found in poems 
of a tripn^K grace like many of Prior’s vers de socUti, lambic lines 
eometin^^Btlmit anapaests for the sake rif 
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consists in identity but not complete identity ^ 

for the fniUarroun^r® 

Thus where assonance is found in the last words of consecutive lines ^ 

of a imperfect rhyme, but assonance occurs also in the body 

of a lino too contributing much to the music of the poetry <S« 7 a and 

fim&s, are examples of assonance which sometimes 
be found replacing rhyme. Within a line we see assonance in_ 


“ To feel for ever its soft fall and swell. 




BaUad.—The popular anonymous ballad is a fairly brief, simple 

short stanzas, rapidly and half-lyrically told; its 
name is derived from ballare^ to dance. Love and war are the com¬ 
monest themes of these old ballads, and the treatment, though often 
simple almost to the point of baldness, is full of emotion; sometimes 
they are tensely tragic, sometimes movingly pathetic, sometimes 

pathos are the more frequent. Many are 

f English baUads celebrates the 

deea^ of Robin Hood and his merry men. 

^ conventional diction—gold is always 
is yellow. One mark of these early 
more^swiftly^ omLSsion of the links, whereby the narrative moves the 

The popular ballads treated above reached the form in which wo have 
tliem by the sixteenth century. No more of like merit were written 
but from the time of the Elizabethans come the literary ballads. Thus 

Tnrwy® Drayton s Saffud of Agincourt. Then both the literary ballad 
and the popular ballad passed into general neglect. Pepys, thediarist, 
collected old i^^Hacls, and Addison in the >S>crkf/or praised them, but it 

favmJr IT' u® eighteenth century to bring them back into full 

fa^ur as a living influence in literature (see p, 383). 

The literary ballad has often imitated the old ballad with great 

*1 e«neraUy hoifrhtened and theieforo 

b^dKd tond^ ’ simple tragedy and pathos. The literary 

b- ads^ -TAe supernatural as in the greatest of literary 

tboM^h’itT* Muriner, if one may call that poem a ballad, fo^ 

of^tfderV"**"^*'*'.”" It transcends the ballad by virtue 

of Its deliberate artistry, its full descriptions, and its length. 


Blank Verse.- 
iambic feet, e.g 


•Blank verse consists of unrhymed lines containing five 


To whom I the Fiend, | now swoln | with rage, | replied: 


‘ Then hear, | 6 Son | o^f Dav|id, vir|gin-born ! 


For Son | of Ood | to me | is yet ( Tn doubt.* 
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Several minor variations are often found, such as the substitution of 
a trochee, a spondee, or an anapaest for one or more of the iambs, and 
shortening or lengthening of the line to nine or eleven syllables. 

Introduced into English by Surrey, blank verse was first used in 
drama in Oorboduc. Marlowe greatly improved it as a medium for 
plays (see p. 131), and it was perfected by Shakespeare. The later 
Elizabethan dramatists tended more and more to use it with a feminine 
ending (see p. 200). Blank verse has also been found particularly suited 
by its strength, dignity, and capacity for variation to be the medium 
of epic and exalted narrative, as in Milton’s epics, and Wordsworth’s 
Prelude. 

Burlesque.—^Burlesque consists in the imitation of a literary work 
or style so as to make fun of it. The opening chapters of Joseph 
Andretvs are a burlesque on the conception of morality of Pamela; 
The Rehearsal burlesqued the “ heroic ” tragedies; there is an element 
of burlesque in the early eighteenth-century imitations of Spenser. In 
a work like Gay’s Beggar^s Opera^ burlesque passes into musical, 
operatic comedy. 

Similar to burlesque is the mock-heroic which treats trifling or con¬ 
temptible affairs in a grand style: examples are Pope’s Rape of theLock^ 
and Dunciad. 

Caesura.—A caesura is a slight pause in a line of verso. Its place is 
determined by the sense of the words, and it may occur in any part of 
the line. The greater the skill of the poet, the greater the variation he 
makes in the position of the caesura (see p. 244). Variation of this 
pause is one of the means by which Pope stops the heroic couplet from 
becoming monotonous. 

In decasyllabic verse the caesura perhaps most commonly falls after 
the second foot, or in the middle of the line, as it does successively in 
the following couplet of Pope’s:— 

“ If crystal streams }| ‘ with pleasing murmurs creep,’ 

The reader’s threatened (j (not in vain) with * sleep.’ ” 

Caricature.—Caricature has been defined by G. K. Chesterton as 
** making a pig more like a pig than even God has made him.” Its 
essence is ^xuggetulioiiTor rhe sake of ridicule or tun. ——• 

Cla.ssical.—The term ” classical ” is used in opposition to ” romantic.” 
It does not mean merely that the writers to whom the term is applied 
have drawn inspiration from the classical writers of Greece and Rome—■ 
romantics like the Elizabethans did that; it means that they have 
adopted as their ideal the respect for form, the restraint, the sense of 
artistic decorum which the classics teach. 

The romantic poet is most concerned with his matter, and expresses 
it in the form which to him seems most suitable/ the classical poet 
recognises the supreme fitness of certain forms, and'gladly acknowledges 
authority in the domain of poetry. 
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drama is a play of any kind, that is a litorarv form of 
w hich The essentials are dialogue by means of which two^or more 

^-fTi interaction, and a plot, though it he of the 

h^!f**^* speaker throughout, the work would 

bo a dramatic monologue, not a drama; if there were no plot or action 

S, "-t "".S bS 

Of the various kinds of literary drama tlie chief are travcdv (Kina 

‘•■^ei-comedy (T/ie Merchant of Venice), the 
history play (Henry IV., I and 2), farce (High Life Below Stairs) comic 
opera (7 he Beggars Opera), the masque; for other kin.ls, and for the 

and Chap‘"&“n comedy see pp. 196-8, 300-1, 304-6, 308-12, 

” must never be used to mean only a serious play 
be met «-ith“'^^^ tragedy, a very loose use of the woVd sometimL to 

Elegy.--An elegy is a poem of lament. It may mourn the death of 

Ir'ToId-s" rAS"’and^a^hew 

Arnoia fl i and Tennyson s In Memonam, all of which rank 

°f ‘he elegy in English; or it may like 
t.vfn chief outstanding English elegy, Gray’s, bo a general lamenta^ 

tion over man's lot and his mortality. i^mcnca- 

For poems of the latter class the term “elegiac” is perhans more 
suitable, because it is sometimes hard to say when the element of 

to coo^'m predominant in a poem as to entitle one 

to consider it ma^inly an elegy. This elegiac nite of sadness is ve?v 

noticeable in such Old English lyrics as The Seafarer; in poems like 

Herricks /air Daffodils, and Matthew Arnolds'^/?rAo/ar Gipsu and 

oyhe deeds of a hero like Beowulf, told in a corre^pon.lingly gland 

As opposed to the romance, the epic is in essence realistic eschewin.r 
the miraculous and the ideal except in so far as the gods’take thei? 

of reanifJ! " <»i^^r^ictori.sat ion and the scenery arc t hose 

/ Ac t aerie Queene belongs to the romance, not to the epic because of 

oH^rnesh anTlf ‘oo'^ew clTra ter 

m^ural macldnorv of th ’ 

natural machinery of the ancients, wraps the actors in its toils. 

,xp£EoT't?:; e™. 
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spcakincf, an ©pisrram is an isolated saying, a prose sentence 
or a short set of verses, perhaps only a couplet. In the complete works 
of many poets there are to bo found series of epigrams—Herrick wrote 
many, and Slake not a few. Examples of such verses are_ 

1 “ Thou had'st the wreath before, now take the tree; 

I That henceforth none be laurel crown’d but thee.” 

(Herrick on Ben Jonson.) 

I ” A petty sneaking knave I knew—■ 

O ! Mr. Cromek. how do ye do ? ” (Blake.) 

Much writing, however, is characterised by an epigrammatic quality, 
i.e. a general tendency to brief, pointed expression. This epigrammatic 
quality marks Bacon’s essays, and Pope’s poetry, both of which indeed 
often consist of a loosely-linked succession of epigrams. For example, 
we have in Bacon’s essay on Studies—“To spend too much time in 
studies is sloth ; . . . . to make judgment wholly by their rules, is the 
humour of a scholar .... Some books are to be tasted, others to 
be swallowed ”— 

and in Pope we have phrases like— 

” To snatch a grace beyond the reach of art,” 

The feast of reason and the flow of soul,” 

and couplets like— 

ATrue wit is nature to advantage drest, 
nVhat oft was thought, but ne’er so well express’d.” 

Essay.—^The word essay ” is borrowed from the French, and meant 
originally an attempt. 

The English essay in its main line of development has lived up to 
the original meaning of the word—it is an attempt at the expression of 
self, and there is no more personal form in our literature. Even if the 
writer is not speaking consciously of himself, he is unconsciously reveal¬ 
ing his personality, for the essay is, according to one definition, the easy 
informal after-dinner chat of a man of middle age, and, according to 
another, a talk round about a subject—both processes in which a man’s 
personal likes and dislikes are bound to show. The talk is fairly short, 
often discursive, inclining to reminiscence, and very free with allusions, 
particularly literary' ones. 

Of tliis kind of essayist there are the master Montaigne, who taught 
the English essay a good deal, Cowley, Addison, and Steele, Goldsmith, 
Lamb, It. L. Stevenson, and a modern host, among whom are G. K. 
Chesterton, Robert Lynd, and J. B. Priestley. 

Only one or two of Bacon’s essays, that on Gardens, for instance, 
belong to the class of essay just described. He stands apart in English 
as one who used the essay for what one may call ” wisdom literature.” 
Again, there is the essay which is a dissertation, a serious orderly dis 
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cussion of a subject—such an essay is Macaulay’s on Milton. Theso 
latter kinds are almost wholly impersonal. 

The wTiters of the loose essay, however, sometimes write the orderly 
and impersonal kind of essay too—Addison frequently did so. 

Euphuism.—See p. 92. 

Eye-rhyme.—Eye-rhyme is imperfect rhyme; the “ rhyming ’* words 
do not conclude with identical sounds, but are almost identical in 
spelling. Examples are host^ cost; save^ have; broady goad. 

Fe minin e ending.—A feminine (sometimes called “ weak ”) ending 
consists of an extra unaccented syllable in a line of blank verse— 

“ Though in | thy youth | thou wast ( as truo [ a lov|er." 

Feminine rhyme.—See Rhyme. 

Fourteener.—A fourteener is a line of fourteen syllables making seven 
iambic feet. 


Htimanlst.—The humanist ideal came to hlngland with the Renais¬ 
sance (see p. 54). A humanist is one who takes all life to be his province 
(nihil humani alienum mihi puto) and develops all his faculties, physical, 
moral, mental, and aesthetic, but his bias is towards the arts, for he is 
a man of culture. The humanist, however, is by no means a mere 
aesthetic and intellectual; he is a man of affairs, a man of action, and 
a sportsman. 

The humanist belongs to no particular age, but since the sixteenth 
century he and his ideal have never vani.shcd from England. Meredith 
in his novels taught the same ideal of intellect, physique, and will in 
harmony, and Mr. H. G. Wells has written of tlio ideal of an “ intelli¬ 
gentsia blooded,” that is, a kind of men whose bodies are as well-trained 
as their minds. 


z'- 


Iamb.~An iamb is a metrical foot of two syllables, a short followed 
by a long. It is the commonest foot in English poetry— 


(I 




O thou I with dew|y locks | who look|cst down.” 


Idyll.- By an idyll a short pastoral (see Pastoral) is usually' meant. 

The first great writer of this kind of idyll was the Greek Theocritus 
[fi. E.c. 280): he was followed by V’ergil; Mantuan (1448-1510) began 
the idyll in modem literature, writing in Latin, and was imitated in 
France and England. 

The word ” idyll ” is also used of short narrat ive poems, c.g. Teiinvson’s 
Idyllsof the King. t' > J 
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The pictorial effect implied by the name, which is derived from 
the Latin tdyllium (itself derived from Greek) and originally meant a 
little picture, is prominent in all idylls. 

Many works are idyllic or contain idyllic passages. By idyllic is 
meant that which is quiet, simple, charrairigly natural, gracefully 
beautiful. The Vicar of Wakefield is as a whole idyllic, and is therefore 
often loosely called an idyll. 

Light ending.—A light ending consists of a weak word which bears 
little accent completing an iambic foot at the end of a line; often the 
word is a preposition or personal pronoun. An example is to in— 

“ Though I I resolve | to be I a stra^ngjer to 
, The thought of mirth or pleasure.** 

ifs derivation from the Greek a lyric is a song sung to the 
lyre. ^ jVIany Elizabethan lyrics, such as Campion’s, satisfy this original 
meaning in that they were composed to accompany a musical instrument, 

but the word “ lyric ” as used in reference to English literature means 
no more than a song. 

Thus the forms of the lyric are many and various, the only sine qua 
non of a lyric being a singing quality admitting no exact definition. 

It is not the form of a poem that makes it a lyric, but the spirit and 
the quality of tlie music: thus Chaucer uses rhyme royal throughout 
his Troilus and Cressida as a medium of non-lyrical narrative, but now 
and again he infuses into this stanza a clear lyrical quality as in the lines 
near the end beginning— 

“ O yonge fresshe foilrigs, he or she. 

In which that love up groweth with 3 ^our age.” 

A lyric is comparatively short, but a long narrative poem or a play 
may often for quite considerable stretches be lyrical: thus Shakespeare’s 
Romea and Juliet in its love speeches, particularly in Juliet’s, is lyrical 
by virtue of the rich j'outhful passion and the beauty of the verse, and 
since it is the lovers who dominate the play, we are almost justified in 
calling it a l^'rical drama. 

Similarly, prose may have a beauty and a rh^'thm which are lyrical. 

A notable example is the chapter in Meredith’s Ordeal of Richard 
Feverel, entitled “ A Diversion played on a Penny Whistle.” 

Machiavellian.—This adjective is derived from the Italian political 
philosopher Machiavelli (1460-1527), author of The Prince. His 
philosophy, though, like Bacon’s, not without nobility of vision, is on 
the whole cynical and worldly, too much alive to mean resources and 
to expediency, anri based on a low estimate of human nature. 


Metaphysical.—See pp. 203-5. 
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—meter.—Monometer, dimeter, trimeter, tetrameter, pentameter, 
hexameter, are lines respectively of one foot, two, three, four, five, six 
feet. 


Mysticism.—See pp. 213-14. 





de.-—The ode in English admits of no more exact definition than 
that it is generally an exalted and sustained lyric. It is usually longer 
than the ordinary lyric, and its theme is commonly greater. Thus 
typical odes are Uryden's Ale3:amUr'3 Feast, Collins’s Odes to ICveinng 
and to The Passions, Wordsworth’s Ode on the Intimations of I mmortality, 
and Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale. 

In the works of the poets, however, the reader will often find poems 
of a humbler style and scope entitled Odes where we should he inclined 
to call them merely lyrics. Thus Gray’s Ode on the Death of a Favourite 
Cal docs not possess the higher pitch required by our definition. Yet 
some lyrics, too short to be called “ sustained,” deserve to rank as odes 
because of their deep feeling and serious theme—of svich is Collins’s 
little twelve-line poem How Sleep the Brave. 

Poems entitled Hymns are often true odes: examples arc Cowley’s 
Hymn to Light and Gray’s Hymn to Adversity. 

The only ode which should observe a particular form is the Pindaric 
Ode. This derives its name from the odes of the Greek poet Pindar 
(c. 522—443 B.C.), and in Pindar's hands the ode had a definite structure. 
The first English writers of ” Pindaric ” odes, however, merely used the 
name ** Pindaric,” and took to^hemselves free licence to ignore the 
form; Cowley’s Pindarics are of this free kind. The correct Pindaric 
is rare in English, but Gray’s Progress of Poesy and The Bard are noble 
instances. 

\./^omatopoeia.—Onomatopoeia consists of making the sound an 
echo to the sense. 

Words like whir, rustle, hiss are onomatopoeic. Pope in the Essay 
on Criticism (II., 11. 65-83) has several lines in whirli his meaning is 
echoed by the sound (and see pp. 339—40). Another good example is 
to bo found on p. 367, by Thomson— 

” Through the hush’d air,” etc. 

For a single line Keats’s 

“ The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves ” 

hard to beat. 

^ Ottava Rima. —Ottava rima is a stanza form borrowed from Italian, 
having the rhyme scheme a h a b a b c c. 

•—.Parody.—Parody is not very <liflcrent from burles<juc and caricature. 
All make fun of something they imitate—burlesque docs so by a free 
j>lay upon the original, caricature by exaggeration, parody by fairlv 
close imitation, and it is in the comparative closeness with which it 
follows the original that the <lifFcrcnce lies. 
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Thus parody is probably the hardest of the three to achieve; the 
parodist has to think himself into the mind of the writer whom ho 
parodies, and brmg out his weaknesses by making them a shade or two 

o^^l^rnal parody is therefore good implicit criticism of the 

Among the best collections of parodies is Jiejected Addresses (1812) by 

Horace and James Smith, which contains parodies of Crabbe, Words¬ 
worth, and Scott. 

From JRejected Addresses we quote the first two stanzas of The Babv^s 
Debut, a parody of Wordsworth’s style in We are Seven _ 

“ My brother Jack was nine in May, 

And I was eight on New-year’s-day; 

So in Kate Wilson’s shop 
Papa (he’s my papa and Jack’s) 

Bought me, last week, a doll of wax. 

And brother Jack a top, 

“ Jack’s in the pouts, and this it is— 

He thinks mine came to more than his; 

So to my drawer he goes. 

Takes out a doll, and, O, my stars ! 

He pokes her head between the bars, 

And melts off half her nose ! ” 

Pastoral Literature.-—Pastoral literature is tliat which deals with 
rustic life; in the strict or formal pastoral the rustics are always shep¬ 
herds and shepherdesses. The inspiration of English pastoral poetry 

came largely from the Idtjlls of Theocritus (see Idyll) and the Bucolics 
of Vergil. 

The first formal pastoral poem in English is Henryson’s JRobyn and 
]\Iakyti, Spensers Shepherd's Calendar is a collection of pastorals; the 
olfigy "as often cast into a pastoral form {e.g. Ijycidas)\ the neo-classical 
writers made the pastoral into a very artificial thing of shepherdesses 
and their swains in a countryside little more real than the trees on a 
piece of china; Wordsworth, however, in a poem like Michael brought 
back the true country folk and countryside. 

The pastoral is not confined to poetry, and a literary work may 
contain pastoral scenes without being completely a pastoral. Among 
pastoral plays are Fletcher’s Faithful Shepherdess and Jonson’s Sad 
Shepherd I Shakespeare’s Winter's Tale has a pastoral scene at Perdita’s 
home. There is a pastoral element in Sidney’s Arcadia, and in other 
Elizabethan romances. 

Quatrain.—A quatrain is a stanza of four lines—the length of the 
lines, and the number and sequence of the rhymes are immaterial. 

Probably the commonest form of quatrain is the “ heroic quatrain ” 
of four decasyllabic lines rhyming a bab; this is the quatrain of Gray’s 
Elegy. 
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This rhyme scheme is also found in quatrains where the lines are not 
all decasyllabic» nor all the same length—perhaps the first two and the 
last two match, or the first and third, second and fourth, or only the 
first three. 

Another common rhyme scheme is abcb, which is often found in 

ballads. 

♦ 

Rhyme.—Rhyme consists of identity of sound except for the beginning 
of the rhyming syllable: e.g. ring, shig, gay, play. 

“ Feminine rhyme ” (so-called to distinguish it from “ masculine 
rhyme ” in which only one syllable rhymes) consists of rhymes of two 
syllables as in pleasure, measure. 

‘‘Triple rhyme” is sometimes found as in tenderly, slenderly (see 
Hood’s use in The Bridge of Sighs); it lends itself to comic usage as in 
Byron’s intellectual, hen-peck'd you all. 

Rhyme royal.”—Rhyme royal, a favourite stanza of Chaucer’s, 
consists of seven decasyllabic iambic lines rhyming ababbcc. It is 
an excellent vehicle for fairly long narratives. The name is due to its 
use by James I. of Scotland in his Kingis Quair. 

Romantic.—See Classical. 

Satire.—Satire holds up to contempt or ridicule that which is vicious 
or foolish. 

In literature we distinguish formal satire, that is works whose clear, 
primary aim is to satirise, from informal satire, found more or less 
pervading works which are not primarily satires. Thus the Elizabethan 
satirical poetry of Donne and Hall is formal satire, and so are poems 
like Absalom and Achitophel, and Pope’s Imitations of Horace. Informal 
satire occurs freely in such novels as Smollett’s and Jane Austen’s, and 
in such plays as lien Jonson’s or Foote’s comedies. 

Satire is naturally of many tones, according to the spirit of the satirist 
and the object of his satire. In Swift we have the full ” saeva iiidig- 
natio ” of the satirist; in Pope we have sometimes venom and vitriol; 

Steele is a gentle satirist; immorality is scourged less cruelly than bad 
poetry. 


Schoolman.—A Schoolman is a man brought uj/ in the scholastic 
philosophy and divinity of the middle ages. This scholasticism wa.s 
dogmatic and narrow; it paid too much attention to form, too little to 
the spirit of the writers it studied, and had to give way before the 
broader humanism of the Renaissance; its strength lay in logic*ul hair¬ 
splitting. 

Bacon, attacking the schoolmen in his Adrnncement of Learning, 
says their laborious work “brings forth indeed cobwebs of learning, 
admirable for the fineness of thread and work, but of no substance 
or profit.” 
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sonnet originated in Italy in the fourteenth century 

^^tn Petrarch and Dante, the first of whom wrote sonnets to Laura, 

^ Beatrice. The sonnet continued to flourish in Italy during 

the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and by the sixteenth century it 

iiad spread to Spain and France. It reached England through the 

work of Wyatt arid Surrey in the first half of the sixteenth century; 

after their deaths it was not practised for some years; then Sidney led 

the way to a great outburst of sonneteering, and the Elizabethan sonnets 

coming thus late owed a great deal to the French sonneteers who had 
preceded them* 

The sonnet in English underwent several changes from the original 
Italian, or Petrarchan form. Most Elizabethan sonnets have a form 
ending wUh a couplet—known as the Shakespearian because Shakespeare 
used it; Spenser used an individual variation; the Aliltonic sonnet, too, 
stands apart in English for its form, and in its noble political, personal, 
and religious strains it is alone in English before the sonnets of Words- 
woith. Between Miltondeath and the end of the eighteenth century 
very few sonnets were written in England, the sonnet being a form quite 
alien to the neo-classical School of poetry. 

The Petrarchan sonnet consisted of an octave (eight lines), followed 
by a sestet (six lines), the rhyme scheme being always a b b a ab b a 
for the octave, and generally ede ede for the sestet. Thus there are only 
five rhymes, and the octave and the sestet are quite separate in the 
matter of rhymes. The movement in the octave and sestet is like the 
flow and ebb of the tide; it sweeps in to the end of the octave, and then 
gently flows out again. The main idea is often worked out in the 
octave, while the sestet drives it home by comparison or application. 

The Shakespearian sonnet departs both from the form of octave and 

sestet, and from the rhyme scheme of the Petrarchan. It consists of 

three quatrains followed by a rhyming couplet: abab eded efef gg. 

This form destroys the movement of flow' and ebb; instead, the verse 

strides continuously forw’ard until called to a resounding halt by the 

concluding couplet. The Elizabethan preference for this form is partly 

explained by the greater number of rhymes—seven against the five of 

the Petrarchan; English cannot find rhymes so readily as the Romance 
languages. 

The Spenserian sonnet resembles the Shakespearian in concluding 
with a couplet, but it has only five rhymes, each of the quatrains being 
linked to its predecessor by rhyme, thus: abab bebe eded ee. It W'ill 

be seen that the first eight lines are the same as the first eight lines of 
the Spenserian stanza. 

sonnet reverts towards the Petrarchan, but with a 
difference due to Milton s own choice. Ho uses the Petrarchan rhyme 
scheme abba abba always for the octave, and for the sestet ede ede^ or 
cd cd cd also a permis.sible Petrarchan scheme. Often, however, he 
runs the octave into the sestet, letting the eighth line carry overinto the 
ninth, and, more important, dev'cloping tlie thought continuously 
instead of letting the sestet'merely reinforce the octave. 
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The sonnet returned to favour with the romantic revivxvl, and some of 
our finest sonnets are those by Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, and Byron. 
In the work of these and later sonneteers considerable variation is to 
be found in regard to form. 


Stanza.—A stanza consists of a number of lines constructed to a 
particular pattern. Thus it is a unit of a longer poem. Among the 
commonest stanzas in Knglish are the quatrain, rhyme royal, the 
Spenserian, and six-line stanzas of various patterns. 

Spenserian Stanza.—^The Spenserian stanza is that used in the Faerie 
Queene. Spenser's own invention, it consists of eight decasyllabic 
iambic lines rhyming ababbcbct followed by an alexandrine rhyming 
c. The limitation of rhymes to three, the length of the stanza, and the 
slight swell, sometimes rising, sometimes dying, of the alexandrine 
combine to give the stanza melody, dignity, and scope for rich descrip¬ 
tion. 

The variety of the uses to which it can successfully be put is 
remarkable: description, reflection, narrative, argument, all find in it 
a flexible medium. Speed it docs not achieve so well, but though it 
tends very often to be leisurely, it can move steadily and with strength. 
Its variety can bo seen abundantly in the Faerie Queene^ but Byron’s 
Childe Harold and Keats's Eve of St. Agnes show further its possibilities. 

For the use of the Spenserian .stanza in the eighteenth century see 
pp. 300-1, and 38,0. 

^ Spondee.—A spondee is a metrical foot of two syllables both long. 
Many consecutive spondees are very rare in English poetry, for this foot 
is too solemn, slow, and weighty for general use. It serves as a varia¬ 
tion, or for an echo of the sense, to express deep quiet or solemn grief, 
and so on.,^^A liappy example of the use of spondees occurs in the well- 
known hymn:— 




ll t 




The night | is dark, | and 1 | am far | from home. 


/ ^ ^ 
Lea(J Ihoii | me on/' 


Terza Rima.—Terza rirna, which comes into English from Italian, 
Nv^poljsists of stanzas of three lines of ten or eleven syllables rhyming 
beb^ cdCf etc., each stanza thus being linked to its prcdccc.ssor. 
The most famous poem in this measure is Dante's Divine Comedy. The 
form has never really been acclimatised in English poetry, partly 
be cause English is not ric'h enough in rhymes. Among the few success¬ 
ful English poems in terza ri!na arc Shelley's fine (Jde lo (he West Windy 
and his unlinlshed Triumph of Life. 


- 'I'rochee.—A trochee is a met i b al foot of two syllables, a long followed 
by a short—it is the reverse of the iamb.' ' A trochee is not infrequently 
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substituted for an iamb in the first foot of iambic verse. Trochaic verse 
in general has a lively lilt as in Scott’s poem beginning— 

“Listen, | lords and | ladies | gay.” 

Vers de Societe.— Vers de socUU is light, polished occasional poetry, 
such as a gentleman might write to a lady on some trifle, or to a child. 
Gay, bantering, tripping, elegant, trivial—it is easier to recognise than 
define. It is commoner in classical periods than romantic, but the 
romantic poet in his lighter moods can equally well write it. Among 
the best writers of this kind of verse are Sedley, Suckling, Praed 
(1802-39). Thackeray. 
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198 

The Line of Life (1620) 

The Sun's Darling (with Ock- 
kcr, 1624) 

The Loi^er's Melancholy (1628) 

'The Broken Heart (1633) 

Love's Sacrifice (1633) 

Perkin Warbeck (1634) 

Francis, Sir Philip (1740-1818), 
491 

Probably the author of the 
Letters of Junius (1769-72) 
French influence, medieval, 15, 
17. 18, 24-6, 47 

on Elizabethan literature, 59, 
61, 64, 86, 96 

from 1650-1700, 224, 291-2, 301, 
.308, 313, 318, 321 
Fulgois and LucreSy 112 


GARTH, SIR SAMUEL (1661- 
1719), 354 

The Dispensary (1699) 
Gascoigne, George (1525 7-77), 60 
The Supposes, a prose comedy 
(1566) 

Jocasta, a tragedy (with Kinwel- 
mersh), produced 1566 
Posies (1575) 

The Steel Glass (1576) 

Gauden, John, Bishop of Worces¬ 
ter (1605-62), 235 note 
Eikon Basilike (1649) 

Gay, John (1685-1732), poetry, 
352-4; drama, 413; 356 
Rural Sports (1713) 

The Shepherd's Week {1114:) 
Trivia (1716) 

Three Hours After Marriage{\v\th 
Pope and Arbuthnot, 1717) 
Fables (1727) 

The Beggar's Opera {\12S) 

Polly (1729) 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, 18 

Historia Regum Britanniue 
(1147) 

Gibbon, Edward (1737-94), 491-3 
Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire (1776-88) 

Gifford, William (1756-1826), 380, 
494 

The Baviad (1794) 

The Maeviad (1795) 
editor of 'The Anti-Jacobin 
(1797-8) 

Glover, Richard (1712-85), 362 
Leonidas (1737) 

Godwin, WUliam (1756-1836), 468; 
493 

Inquiry concerning Political Jus¬ 
tice (1793) 
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Godw'in, William {continued )— 
Caleb \Villiar?is (1794) 

St. Leon (1709) 

Golding, Arthur (1536 ?—1605 ?), 
61 

Translation of Ovid’s JJeta- 
morphoses (1567) 

Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-741, 
poetry, 387-90; drama, 416- 
17; prose and life, 387-90; 
360, 378, 406, 426 
The Traveller (1764) 

The Deserted Village (1770) 
Retaliation (1774) 

The Haunch of Venison 
The Oood-natured SHan (1768) 
She Stoops to Conquer (1773) 
Enquiry into the Present State of 
Polite Learning (1759) 

Citizen of the World (1760—2) 
Vicar of Wakefield (1766) 

History of Greece (1774), etc. 

Googe, Barnabe (1540-94), 60. 68 
Eclogues, Epitaphs, and Son¬ 
nets (1563) 

Translations from Latin, Span¬ 
ish, and Italian 

Qorboduc, 9 9. 114-15, 125 note 
compared with The Spanish 
Tragedy, 118 

Gorgeous Gallery of Gallant Inven¬ 
tions, 60 

Oosson, Stephen (1554-1624), 98 
School of Abuse (1579) 

Gower, John (1325-1408), 33-4 ^ 

Speculum Aleditantis in French, 
Vox Clamantis in Latin (1382-4) 
Confessio Amantis (1390-3) 

Gray, Thomas (1716-71), poetry, 
372-6; letters, 441-2; 368,474 
Spring ( 1742) 

On a Distant Prospect of Eton 
College (1742) 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard 
(1751) 

The Progress of Poesy and IP%e 
Bard (1757) 

The Fatal Sisters and The 
Descent of Odin (1768) 


Greene, Robert (1560 ?-92), prosdj 
96-7; drama, 123-4 
Friar Baron and Friar Bungay 
Alphonsus, King of Arragon 
History of James IV, (plays 
between 1586 and 1591) 
Pandosto (1588) 

Menaphon (1589) 

Groatsworth of Wit (1592), and 
other romances and pam¬ 
phlets 

Grimald, Nicholas (1519—62), 58 

Grocyn, William (1446-1519), 63 

HALL, JOSEPH, Bishop of Nor¬ 
wich (1574-1656), satire, 90, 
characters,” 261-2 
Satires (1597-8) 

Characters of Virtues atid Vices 
(1608) 

Devotional works 

HARRINGTON, SIR JOHN 
(1561-1612), 89 

Translation of Orlando Furioso 
(1591) 

Harvey,Gabriel (1545?.1630), 66-8 

Havelok, 19 

Hawes, Stephen (1474 ?-1523>, 43 
Pastime of Pleasure (about 1505) 

Haywood, Mrs. Eliza (1693?— 
1756), 466 

Secret Histories, Kovels, and 

, Poems (1725) 

Several Plays and Romances 
History of Jemyny and Jenny 
Jessayny (1753) 

Henryson, Robert (r. 1430- 

c. 1506), 44, 68 
Robin and Silakyyie, 

Fables 

Testament of Cress id 

Herbert, George (1593—1633), 
208-9; 168, 210, 211, 263% 

The Teynple (1633) 

A Priest to the Teynple, or the 
Coutytry Parsctn (prose, pub. 
1652) 
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Herrick, Robert {1591-1C74), 215- 
17; 63,87.172 

HesperideSf and Noble Nu 7 nbers 
(1648) 

Heywood, John (1497 ?-1580 ?). 
111-12 

^ wrote interludes— A Play of 
I Zove, The Four The 

I Interlude of all manner 

f WeatherSy The Pardoner and 

The Friar 

Heywood. Thomas (1670 ?-1650 ?), 

186-7 

The Four Prentices of London 
(acted about 1600) 

A Woman Killed with Kindness 
(acted 1603) 

Hill, Aaron (1685-1750). 415-16 
Atkelwold (1732) 

Zara^ and other plays 
Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1679). 
270-1 

Leviathan (1650) 

Translation of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey (1675) 

Holcroft, Thomas (1745-1809), 
drama, 412; novels, 469 
The Hoad to Ruin (1791) 

Alwyn (1780), Adventures of 
Hugh Trevor (1794), both 
novels 

Meynoirs (compiled by Hazlitt, 
1816) 

Holinshed, Ralph {d. about 1580), 
61, 164 ! 

Chronicles of Byigland, Scotland^ 
aiid Ireland (1578, with addi- ; 
tions and revision, 1586) 

Home. John (1722-1808) 

Douglas (1756) 

Fatal Discovery (1769) 

Hooker, Richard (1554 ?-1600), 
101-3 

The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity 
(1593-7) 

Horace, (65-8 B.C.) 215, 216, 299, 
340 

Horny Kingy 19 
Howard, Henry. See Surrey 


Humanism, 54 and Appendix 
Hume, David (1711-76). 436-9 
Essays, Moral, Political, and 
Literary (1741, 1742) 

Inquiry Concerning Human Un¬ 
derstanding (1748) 

Principles of Morals (1751) 

History of England (1764r-62) ^ 

Humours, comedy of, 173-4, 183, 
186, 197 

Hyde, Edward, Earl of Clarendon 
(1609-74), 269-70; 274 
History of the Rebellion (pub. 
1702-4) 

Life of Clarendon (by himself, 
pub. 1759) 


INTERLUDE, The. 111-12 


JAMES I. of Scotland (1394— 
1437), 44 

Kingis Quair (about 1423) 
Johnson, Dr. Samuel (1709-84), 
poetry, 356-8; life and prose, 
470-9; 224, 426, 445 
his poems are London (1738), 
and the Vanity of Human 
Wishes (1749) 
his play Irene (1749) 
prose— Translation of Lobo's 
Voyage to Abyssinia (1735) 
Life of Savage (1744) 

The Rambler (1750-2) 

Dictionary of the English Lan¬ 
guage (1756) 

The Idler (1758-60) 

Rassclas (1759) 

Edition of Shakespeare (1765) 
Taxation no Tyranny {1116) 
Journey to the Western Isles of 
Scotland (1775) 

Lives of the Poets (1779-81) 
Jonson, Renjamin (1573-1637), 
drama, 171-8; poetry, 214-5; ^ 
prose, 256-8; 104, 119, 186, 
220, 300, 401 

contrasted with Sliakesi^earc, 
173 
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Jonson^ Benjamin {continued )— 
his originality, 175 
as a critic, 256-8 
appreciation by Drydeii, 287 
Every Alan in kia Humour (1698) 
The Case ia Altered 
Every Man out of kia Humour 
(1600) 

Cynthia's Revels (1600) 

The Poetaster (1601) 

SejanuSy kia Fall (1603) 
Volpone; or. The Fox (1605) 
Epicoene ; or. The Sileiit Woman 
(1009) 

The Alchemist 
Catiline (1611) 

Bartholomew Fair 
The Devil is an Asa 
The Staple of News (1625) 
Underwoods (poems, 1616) 
Timber; or, Disooveriea made 
Upon Men and Alaiier (pub. 
1641) 

Alasque of Queens (1609), Vision 
of Delight (1617), and many 
other Masques 
“ Junius.’* See Francis 


KELLY, HUGH (1739-77), 410 
False Delicacy (1768) 

Kiiligrew, Sir William, minor 
playwright, 307 

Kyd, Thomas (1558-95 ?), 117-19; 
173, 199 
Jeronimo 

The Spanish Tragedy, or Hiero- 
7iimo is Alad Again 


LANGLANI), WILLIAM (1332 ?- 
1400?). 34-8; 14. 16. 57; 

compared with Chaucer, 37 
Piers the Plowman (A version 
1362, B 1366-7, C ?1393 ? 
1398) 

Latimer, Hugh, Bishop of W'orce- 
stcr (1485-1555), 49 
Sermons 


Law, William (1686-1761), 439 
A Serioits Call to a Devout and 
Holy Life (1728) 

Layamon, 17-18; 15 
Brut (about 1205) 

Lee, Nathaniel (1653 ?-1692), 310; 
306 

Nero (1675) 

Sopkonisba (1676) 

Rival Queens (1677) 
also helped Drydcn in The Duke 
of Ouise (1682) 

L’Estrange, Sir lloger (1616-1704), 
331 

Translation of Aesop's Fables 
(1692) 

Lewis, Matthew Gregory, called 
“ Monk ” Lewis (1775-1818), 
467 

The Monk (1795) 

Lillo, George (1693-1739), 416 
Qeorge Barnwell (1731) 

Locke, John (1632-1704), 323-6 
Two Treatises on Government 
(1690) 

Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing (1690) 

Thoughts concerning Education 
(1693) 

Lodge, Thomas (1558 ?-1625), 
satire, 90; prose, 96; drama, 
124 

Rosalind, Euphues^ Golden Leg¬ 
acy (1590), and other roman¬ 
ces 

Phillis (poems, 1593) 

A Fig for Alomus (1595) 

Wounds of Civil If'ar, and A 
Looking Glass for Eiujland 
(plays), also author of other 
poems, and of translations 
Lorris, Guillaume dc, 25 
Roman de la Rose 
Lovelace, Richard (1618-58), 219 
J.ydgate (1370 ?-1451 ?), 43; 54 
Temple of Glass 
Troy Book (1420) 

Siege of Thebes (about 1421) 
Falls of Princes (1438) 
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(1580), 

(1582), 

MidaSf 

Woman 


Lyly. John (1554-1606), life and 
prose, 91-4; drama, 119-21; 
novels— Eupkues, the Anat¬ 
omy of Wit (1579), Euphues 
and his England (1580): 
plays — Campaspe 
Sapfio and Phao 
Oalatea, Endymion^ 

Mother Eombie^ The 
in the Moon^ Love's Meta¬ 
morphosis (all the plays were 
composed between 1579 and 
1593) 

Lyndsay, Sir David (1490-1555), 
poetry, 45*6; drama, 111 
The Dreme (1528) 

The Complayni (1529) 

Ane Satyre of the 7'hrie Estaitis 
(1535) 

The Historie of Squier Meldrum 


INDEX.^ 
1 I^rl 


MACKENZIE, HENRY (1745- 
1831), essays, 426; novels, 
465 

The Man of Peeling (1771) 

Julia de Roubign4 (1777) 

The Mirror (1779-80) 
Macpherson, James (1736-96), 
381-2; 403, 415 

Fragments of Ancient Poetry 
(1760) 

Fingal (1761) 

Temora (1763) 

Malory, Sir Thomas, 46, 47, 94 
Morte d'Arthur — 

Mandeville, Bernard de (1670 ?— 
1733), 439 

The Fable of the Bees, or Private 
Vices Public Benefits (1714) 
Mandeville, Sir John, Voyage.and 
Travel of, 41 ^ 

Manning, Robert, of Brunne, 20 
Handlyng Synne (1303) 

Chronicle of England (1338) 
Mantuan, i.e. John Baptist Spag- 
nuoli (1448-1516), 68, and see 
Appendix (Pastoral) 


arlowe, Christopher (1564-93) 
124-31; 89, 118, 163 
Tamburlaine the Great (Parts I. 

and II. about 1586-7) 

Dr. Faustus (1588) . 

The Jew of Malta (about 1589^ 
Edward II. (probably 1590) ^ 
Dido (completed by Nash) 

Hero and Leander {completed by 

Chapman) and some lyrics 
Marot, Clement (1496 ?-1544). 69, 
71 

Marston, John (1575-1634), satire, 
90; drama, 185; 118, 175-6 
Pigynalion's Image (1698) 
Scourge of Villainy (1598) 
and many plays, including The 
Malcontent (1604), AnUmio 
and Mellida (1602), The In¬ 
satiate Countess (1613) 
jSa;i>07aa«fta:(withI)ekker, 1601) 
Eastward Ho! (with Chapman 
I and others, 1605) 

Martin Marprelate ” tracts, 97 
Marvell, Andrew (1620-78), 295-7 
Poems (written chiefly about 
1650) 

7'he Character of Holland (1672) 
Mason, William (1724-97), 415 
Caractacus (1759) 

Life and Letters of Gray (1774) 
correspondent of Horace Wal¬ 
pole 

Masque. The, 112, 170-1, 217, 245 
Massinger, Philip (1583-1640), 
190-3; 185, 415 

The Virgin Martyr (with Dek- 
ker, 1622) 

The Duke of Milan (1623) 

A Hew Way to Pay Old Debts 
(1633) 

The City Madam 

Medwall, Henry (fl. 1486), 112-13 
Nature (an interlude, pub. about 
1515) 

Fulgens and Lucres (wTitten 
probably in 1497) 

Meung, Jean de, 25 
Homan de la Rose 
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Middle English lyrics, 10-20 
Middleton, Thomas (1570 ?—1027)»’ 
187-8; 185 

A Mad World, my Masters 
(1608) 

The Roaring Oirl (with Eekker, 
1611) 

The Changeling (with Rowley, 
about 1623) 

The Game of Chess (1624) 

The Witch, etc. 

Milton, John (1608-74), 225-48; 
prose, 232-6; sonnets, 236, 
blank verse, 242-5; 39, 77, 

171, 394 

influence of, 361-7 
Milton and Caedmon, 8 . 

Milton and Peelc, 122 ^ 

Milton and Marlowe, 131 ^ 

Ode on the Nativity (1629) 
LAllegro (1633) 
ll Renseroso (1633) 

Arcades (1633) 

Comus (acted 1634) 

Lycidas (1637) 

An Apology for Smectymnuus 
(1641) 

Tractate on Education (1G44) 
Arcopagitica (1644) 

The Doctrine and Discipline of 
Divorce (1643) 

Eikonoklastes (1649) 

Defensio pro Populo Anglicano 
(1650-1) 

(and other pamphlets) 
Paradise Lost (1667) ^ 

Paradise Regained and Samson 
Agonistes (1671) 

Minot, Laurence, 41 

Eleven Martial Poems (1333- 
52) / 

'Miracle Plays, 106-9 
Mirror for Magistrates (1551) 
and 1603), 60 

^ Miscellanies,Early Elizabethan,59; 
Late Elizabethan, 89 
Montagu, Lady Mary Wortlcy 
(1689-1762). 441 
V Letters, published in 1763 


Montagu, Charles, Lord Halifax 
(1661-1715), 350 
he joined with Prior in writing 
The Town and Country Mouse 
(1687) 

Montaigne (1533-92), 97, 253-4, 
318 
Essais 

Moore, Edw^ard (1712-57), 416, 426 
editor of The World (1753-7) 
The Gamester (1753) 

Moral Ode, The, 17 
Moralities, 109-11 

and the later drama, 111 
More, Sir Thomas (1478-1535), 
48-9; 51, 53, 54, 112, 255 
History of Edward V, and 
Richard III. (before 1509) 
Utopia, in Latin (1516) (pub. in 
English translation by Ralph 
Robinson, 1551) 

A Dialogue of Sir Thomas More 
(1528) 

Murphy, Arthur (1727-1805), 414 
The Way to Keep Him (1760, 
1761) 

The Citizen, The Old Maid 
(farces) 


NASH, THOMAS (1567-1601), 
novel, 96; drama, 124; 97, 103 
preface to Greene’s Menaphon 
(1589) 

pamphlets in Martin Marprelato 
controversy (1589-90) 

Pierce Penniless his Supplica¬ 
tion to the Devil (1592) 

The U^ifortunaie Traveller 
Summer's Last Will {IGOO) 
Nationalism, 55-6 
New Learning, The, 52-4 
North, Sir Thomas (1535 ?—1601 ?), 
97; 62, 164 

Translation of Plutarch's Lives 
(1579) 

Norton, Tlioinas (1532—84), 114-15 
Past author uith Sackxille of 
Oorboduc 


38 


INDEX. 


"f Novel, The— 

Elizabethan, 91-6 
Eighteenth Century, Chapter 
XXIV. 


^ OLD English lyrics, 9 

influence of Old English poetry, 
15, 37 

Oldham, John (1653-83), 297-8 
Satires against the Jesuits (1679) 
Orm (about 1200), 17 
Ormulum 

Orrery. See Boyle, Roger 
Otway, Thomas (1652-85), 309- 
10 

Alcibiades (1675) 

Don Carlos (1676) 

The Orphan (1680) 

Venice Preserved (1682) 
Overbury, Sir Thomas (1581- 
1613), 262 
Characters (1614) 

Owl and The Nightingale, The, 18 


PAINTER. WILLIAM. 61, 05 
Palace of Pleasure (1566-60) 
Paine, Thomas (1737-1809). 493; 
469 

Rights of Man (1790-2) 

Age of Reason 
Paltock, Robert, 465 

The Life and Adventures of 
Peter Wilkins (1751) 
Pantomime, 412 
Paradise of Dainty Devices, 60 
Parliament of the Three Ages, The, 
38 

Passionate Pilgrim, The, 89 
Patience, 40 
Pearl, The, 39-40; 42 
Peele, George (1558-97), 121-2 
The Arraignment of Paris 

( Edward I. 

The Old Wives^ Tale 
The Love of King David ayid 
Fair Bethsabe 


Pepys, Samuel ('1633-1703), 333-5 
289 

The Diary extends from 
January 1660 to May 1669; 
it was published in 1825. 
Percy, Thomas (1728-1811), 383; 
46 

Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry (1765) ^ 

Petrarch (1304-74), 66 
Pettie, 95 

Petite Palace of Pettie his Pleas- 
ure (1576) 

Philips, Ambrose (1676 ?-1749), 
338, 353, 354, 360 
Pastorals (1709) 

The Distressed Mother (a tra¬ 
gedy, 1712) 

Philips, John (1676-1709), 353 
The Splendid Shilling (1701) 
Blenheim (1705) 

Cyder (1708) 

Phoenix Nest, The, 89 
Pindar, Peter. See Wolcot 
Plautus, influence of, 113-14 
Pope, Alexander (1688-1744), 337- 
50; 89, 223, 298 
romantic elements in his verse, 

336, 343, 359 

contributed to the Spectator, 423 
Pastorals (1709) 

Essay on Criticism (1711) 

Rape of the Lock (1712, 1714) 
Windsor Forest (1713) 

Ode on St, Cecilia's Day (1713) 
Translation of the /had (1716-20) 
Elegy to the Memory of an 
Unfortunate Lady (1717) 
Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard 
(1717) 

Translation of the Odyssey 
(1723-5) 

Edition of Shakespeare (1725) 
The Dunciad (1728); with 
Book IV. (1742); with Cibber 
as hero (1743) 

Essay on Man (1733—4) 

Moral Essays (1732-5) 
linitations of Horace (1733—7) 
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Pope, Alexander {continued )— 
Epistle to Arbuthnoi (1735) 

One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Tkirty-eigkt (1738) 

Prior, Matthew (1664r-1721), 
350-3; 360 

Toum and Country iJ/oi^5e (with 
Montagu, 1687) 

Alma, and Solomon (1718) 

Poems (1719) 

Pulpit, The, 266-7, 331-2 
Puttenham, Richard (1520 ?— 
1601 ?), 100 

Probably author of Art of 
English Poesie (1589) 


RADCLIFFE, ANNE (1764- 
1823), 467 

The Romance of the Forest (1791) 
The Mysteries of Udolpho (1794) 
The Italian (1797) 

Raleigh, Sir Walter (1552-1618), 
73-5, 249 

A History of the World (down to 
130 B,c., 1614). Healso wrote 
some poems, some prose 
accounts of his adventures, 
and some political writings 
Ralph Roister Doister, 114 
Rastell, John {d. 1536), 111 
Reeve, Clara (1725-1813), 467 
The Old English Raron (1777) 
Reformation, The, 55 
Rehearsal, The, 306-8 
Renaissance, The, 51-7 
Reynolds, Sir Joshua (1723-92), 493 
Discourses on Painting (1778) 
Richardson, Samuel (1689-1761), 
450-3; 409, 444,459-60 
Pamela; or. Virtue Rewarded 
(1740) 

Clarissa Harlowe (1748) 

^ir Charles Orandison (1753) 
Robertson, William (1721-93), 439 
History of Scotland (1759) 
History of the Reign of the 
Emperor Charles V\ (1709) 
History of America (1777) 
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Rochester, John Wilmot, Earl of 
(1647-80), 299 
Rochester and JDryden, 276 
Rolliad, The, 380 

Roman de la Rose, 25-6, 29, 44 ^ 
Romances, Medieval, 18-19 
Roscommon, Earl of (1633 ?—85), 
298-9 

Translation of Horace’s Ars 
Poetica (1680) 

Essay on Translated F€r5e(1685) 
Rowe, Nicholas (1674—1718), 415 
The Fair Penitent (1703) 

Jane Shore (1714) 

Rowley, William (1585 ?-1642 ?), 
187 

Collaborated with Middleton in 
The Changeling (1621), The 
Spanish Gipsy, and A Fair 
Quarrel (1617). He also col¬ 
laborated with Webster, Ford, 
Massinger, and Dckker. 
Among his own works is A 
Shoemaker a Oen//eman (1638) 
Royal Society, The, 256, 295, 319, 
322 


SACKVILLE, THOMAS, Lord 
Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset 
(1536-1608), poetry, 60; 
drama, 114-15; 98, 99 ^ 

Gorboduc (with Norton, 1502) 
Induction to the Complaint of 
Huckingham, and The Com¬ 
plaint of Huckingham, in the 
Mirror for Magistrates (1563) 
Satire, Verso 

Eighteenth-century, 346-9, 355- 
6, 378-81, 390, 4U0-1 
Elizabethan, 59, 60, 73, 90 
Restoration, 270-79, 292-5, 296, 
297 

Scotch poetry, 44-6, 396-402 
Seafarer, The, 9 

Sedley, Sir Charles (1639 ?-1701), 
minor Restoration comic play¬ 
wright, 299 

Sedley an<l Dr^'den, 285 
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Seneca (8-65 a.d.), 113-15 
Sight tragedies 

Shadwell, Thomas (1642 ?-92), 
278, 279, 300 

The Medal of John Bayes (1682) 
The Squire of Alsaiia (1688) 
Translation of the Tenth Satire 
of Juvenal (1687) 

/ hakespeare, William (1664-1616), * 
132-69; 66, 65, 87 and note, 
123, 188 

compared with Jonson, 177, 
287 

comparison between Hamlet and 
Spanish Tragedy, 118-19 
debt to Lyly» 120-1 
debt to Marlowe, 129-30 
editions of Shakespeare’s works, 
167 

his prose, 104 

metrical characteristics, 144-5 
narrative poems, 143-4 
plays attributed to him, 161 
note 

popularity in eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, 408 
sonnets, 161 
sources, 163-5, 96 
The list of his plays and poems 
with approximate dates is 
given on p. 135 

“Shakespearian” tragedy after 
the Restoration, 308-10, 415 
Shenstone, WUliam (1714^63), 361 
The Schoolmistress (1742) 
Sheridan, Richard Brinsley (1751- 
1816), 417-19 
The Kivals (1775) 

Si. Patrick's Day (1775) 

The Duenna (1775) 

A Trip to Scarborough {\111) 

The School for Scandal (1777) 

The Critic (1779) 

Pizarro (1799) 

Shirley, James (1596-1660), 195-6 
Among his tragedies are The 
Traitor (acted 1631), The 

Maid's Jievej\ge,Love'sCruclUj, 
The Cardinal (licensed 1641); 


Shirley, James {continued )— 

among his comedies. The Ball, 
The Jjady of Pleasure (1635), 

I / The Gamester (acted 1634) 
^idney. Sir Philip (1554-86), 

poetry and life, 83-5, Arcadia, I / 
95; criticism, 98-100; 64,// 

66, 67 I' 

Astrophel arid Stella, Arcadia, 
An Apology for Poetry, all 
written about 1580, and pub¬ 
lished posthumously 
Sir Qawain and the Green Knight, 
40; 94 

Skelton, John (1460 ?—1529), 
poetry, 43-4; drama. 111 
Philip Sparrow 
The Book of Colin Clout 
Why come ye not to Court ? 
Magnificence 
The Garland of Laurel 
The Bowge of Court 
Smart, Christopher (1722-71), 
368-70 

Song to David (1763) 

Smollett, Tobias (1721-71), 460-2; 
96, 444-6 

Roderick Random (1748) 

Peregrine Pickle (1751) 

Ferdinand, Count Fathom (1753) 
Adventures of an Atom (1769) 
Humphrey Clinker (1771) 
Somerville, William (1675-1742), 
362 

The Chase (1735) 

Sonneteers, Elizabethan, 85-6 
Southey, Robert (1774-1843), 380. 
383 

Spain, influence of, 94, 96, 113, 
184, 203 

Speed, John {d. 1629), 255 

History of Great Britain under 
the Romans, Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans (1611) 

Spenser, Edmund (1552-99), 65- 
83; 43, 55, 60, 84, 90, 99, 337 
The Shepherd's Calendar (1579) 
The Faerie Queene, Books I.-111. 
(1590), Books IV.-VI. (1595-6) 
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Spenser, Edmund {continued )—^ 
Daphnaida and Complaints 

(1591) 

AmoTetliTitidi Epithalamion (1595) 
Four Hymns and Prothalamton 
(1596) 

A View of the Present State of 
Ireland (pub. 1633) 

Spenser’s influence— 

eighteenth century, 360-1,367-8, 

386 

seventeenth century, 202-3, 212 
Sprat, Thomas, Bishop of Roches¬ 
ter (1635-1713). 319 
Stanhope, Philip Dormer. Earl of 
Chesterfield (1694—1773), 439- 
40; 426 

Letters to his Son (pub. 1774) 
Letters to his Godson (pub. 1817) 
Steele, Sir Richard (1072-1720), 
drama, 409-10; life, 421; 
essays, 421-0 
The Christian Hero (1701) 

The Lyituj Lover (1703) 

The Tender Husband (1705) 
political pamphlets, and essays 
in the Taller, Spectator, 
Guardian^ Pnglishtnaft, etc. 
Sterne, Laurence (1713-OS), 462-4; 
465 

Life and Opinions of Tristram 
Shandyt Gent. (1759-67) 
Sermons of Yorick (1760) 

Senti m e n to I Jou rn ey ih ro u gh 
France and Italy (170H) 
Stillingileet, Edward, Bishop of 
Worcester (1635-99), 332 
St.John, Henry, Viscoiint Bolingj 
broke (1078—1751), 435-6; 3*^5 
essays in I'he Craftsman (1730-7) 
Idea of a Patriot King (x>ub. 
1749) 

Suckling, Sir John (1009-12), 218 
Surrey, Hetirv Howard, Earl of 
(1518-47)''. 58-9; 85 

Sonnets, lyrics, and satires in 
TotteVs ^liscellayty (1557) 
Translated Books II. and I \ . of 
t he ^4e«eir/ 


EX. 

Swift, Jonathan (1667-1745). verse 
355; life and prose, 426-35; 
^ style, 435; 342 
\/ The Battle of the Bo<^s and The 
Tale of a Tub (pub. 1704) _ 
Argument against Abolishing 
Christianity (1708) 

Conduct of the Allies (1712) 
Journal to Stella (1710-14 
Letters of M. B. Drapier (1724) 
QulUvePs Travels (1726) 

4 Modest Proposal for Prevent¬ 
ing the Children of Poor People 
Being a Burden (1729) 
and much miscellaneous prose 


> 

% 


T\SSO, TORQUATO (1544-05). 
75, 89 

Jerusalem Delivered 
Tate, Nahum (1652-1715), 279 
he gave King Lear a happy 

ending (1677) , , -r» *. 

Absalom and Achitophelt Part 

II. (with Dryden, 1682) 
Tavlor, Jeremy, Bishop of Down 
and Connor (1613—67), 267-8; 
332 

27^e Liberty of Prophesying 
(1646) 

Holy Living (1650) 

Holy Dying (1651) 

The Golden Grove (1655) 
Serjnons 

Tomple, Sir William (1028-99), 
322-3; 427 
Tlieatre, The— 

Eighteenth-century, 40o-8 
Elizabethan, 133-4 
Restoration, 301-4 
Tliomson, James {1700-48). poetry, 
364-8; drama, 407, 415; JOl 
Winter (1720) 

Summer (1727) 
ypriwr? (1728) 

Autumn: with the Hymn to 
Nature (1730) 

Sophonisba (1*30) 

Liberty (a poem, 17:50) 
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Thomson, James {continued )— 
Agamemnon (1738) 

Reused (the edition 

nbw used, 1746) 

The Castle of Indolence^ (1748) 

•Tickell, Thomas (1686-1740), 354 
Translation of Homer’s Iliads 
Book /. (1715) 

on Addison (1719) 

Tillo^on, John, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (1630-94), 332 

ToiteVs Miscellany (1557), 58. 63 

Tourneur, Cyril (1575 ?-l 626), 190; 
199 

The Revenger's Tragedy (1607) ;| 
The Atheist's Tragedy (1611) ^ 

and other plays 

Towneley, or Wakefield Plays, 
108 and note* 

Traherne, Thomas (1636 ?—74), 212 
Poems and Centuries of Medita^ 
tions 

Turberville, George (1540 ?-1610?), 

■ 60, 68 

EpitapkSy Epigrams^ So7\gs^ and 
Sonnets (1567) 

Translations from Ovid and 
Mantuan (1567) 

Tyndale, William (1484 ?-1536), 49 
Translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment (1525) and of the 
Pentateuch (1530) 

UDALL, NICHOLAS (1505-^56), 
114 

Ralph Roister Doister 

VANBRUGH. SIR JOHN (1664- 
1726), 315-16; 419 
The Relapse (1696) 

The Provoked Wife (1697) 

The Confederacy (1705) 

Vaughan, Heniy (1622-95), 
210-12; 214 
Poems (1646) 

Olor Iscanus (1650) 

Silex Scintillans (1650, 1<555) 
Thalia Rediviva (1678) 


Vergil, 45. 51, 68, 281, 283, 286 
Villiers, George, Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham (1628-87), 306-8; 277,289 

The Rehearsal (1671) 

WAGE (d. 1184). 18 
Roman de Brut (1155) 

Waldere^ 7 

Waller, Edmund (1605-87), 221-3; 
219 

Poems (1645) 

Poems (1664) 

Walton, Izaak (1593-1683), 268-9; 
266 

Life of Dr, Donne (1640) *' 

The Cotnpleat Angler (1653) 

Life of Richard Hooker (1665) 
Life of Herbert (1670) 

Wanderer^ The, 9 

Warburton, William (1698-1779) *^ 
474 

Warner, William (1538 ?-1609), 
88; 65, 86 

Albion's England (1586-1002) 
Warton, Thomas (1728-90), 376 
History of English Poetry { 1774-8) 
Watson, Thomas (1557 ?-92), 85 
Hecatompatkiaf or Passiortate 
Century of Love (1582) 

Webbe, William, 100 

A Discourse of English Poetry 
(1586) 

Webster. John (1580 ?-1025 ?), 
188-90; 118 185 309 
The White Devil ; or, Vittoria 
Corombona (1608 or 9) 

The Duchess of Malfi (before 
1614) 

Appius and Virginia^ and other 
plays 

West Midland Poets, 34-41; 41,94 
White^ilbcrt (1720-93). 493 
Natural History of Selbome 
(1789) 

Williayn of Palerne, 19 
Winchclsea, Anne Finch, Countess 
of {d. 1720), 365 
Nociuriial Reverie 
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“This book was taken from the Library on the date 
last stamped. A fine of one anna will be ciiargecl 
for each day the book is kept over due." | ^ 










